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Preface 


\’ol. 1 covers the vocabulary development in the first two years of my 
daughter Hildegard. Vol. 2 analyzes the sounds during the same pericxl, 
both the fate of the standard sounds in the child’s representation and 
the growth of a system of sounds in the child’s language. \ol, 3 covers 
the remaining problems of grammar for the same formative stage: syntax 
and morphology. 

\\ hile the child was making considerable strides in lexical and phonetic 
mastery of the models, the acquisition of the syntactic and morphological 
patterns remained in an incipient stage. Words were put together in an 
end(*avor to express complex ideas as standard sentences do, but the 
child did not make much headway toward the subtle organization of 
standard sentences for this purpose. Particularly the formal signs for 
relationships of words, endings, articles, prepositions, auxiliary verbs, 
were as yet rudimentary. Most of the development along these lines came 
after the end of the second year. 

In addition to these grammatical topics, this volume deals with prob- 
lems of child language of a more general nature, some of which have 
commanded much attention in the literature of the field. Most of this 
chapter is devoted to a detailed discussion of the semantic development, 
about which no more than a hint has been given in vol. 1 (pp. IfiO- 171, 
also 175-179). The often-treated topics of the development of concepts, 
original creation, child-etymology enter into this discussion. Such sub- 
jects as word -format ion, opposition, antithesis appear incidentally in it. 
Most of the discussion is centered on an attempt to fit the (child’s seman- 
tic learning into the traditional classification of semantics: extension of 
meaning and restriction of meaning. 

The last part of the volume (635 ff.) is devoted to problems of a very 
general nature: selectiveness of imitation, motivation, gestures, under- 
standing and speaking, echolalia, memory, stages of learning, bilingual- 
ism. These aspects round out the picture of a small child’s language 
learning, which the study as a whole tries to give. 

The results recorded in this volume may l)e disappointing to some, 
because its topics unavoidably entail the consequence that often mere 
beginnings of developments are shown, much more so than in the first 
two volumes. This applies least to the sections on the learning of mean- 
ing; but the chapters on syntax and morphology are definitely torsos, 
although they should be interesting to those who find the almost intan- 
gible beginnings of a process as fascinating as its further development 
along well-established lines. The sections on bilingualism, too, are not 
very revealing, l^cause the child was not bilingual in any full sense of the 
word by 2;0; she did not yet acquire two separate language instruments. 
I regret this shortcoming more than the others. I know that many readers 
are misled by the title of the work into expecting an emphasis on bilin- 
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giialism, whereas the emphasis is really on the speech-development; I 
tri(‘d to forestall this misinterpretation by a clarifying remark in the 
preface of vol. 1 (p. VII). To mitigate the disappointment somewhat, I 
go l)eyond the two-year limit in the discussion of bilingualism and present 
some convictions which I have come to formulate for myself in the light 
of my experience. 

The developments Ix'gun in the second year continued more ener- 
getically in the following years. Bilingualism in a more vital sense, the 
learning of two separate language-systems in alternation and eventually 
concurrently, also developed in later years, when Hildegard spent half a 
year in Clermany, and continued to sp)eak (lerman to me after our return. 
All these developments can he followcHl in detail in the diary of the later 
linguistic history, which vol. 4 will present in chronological arrangement. 

If anyone still doubts the value of the detailed study of children's lan- 
guage-leaniing, I can only point to the urgent calls for more exact records 
of individual cases, which are heard again and again in the literature. 
“Der schon oft Ix'klagte Mangel an Beobachtungen der Sprachentwick- 
lung” is reiterated by Froschels (p. 61, cf. p. 94). Lewis (p. 168), after 
discussing the statistical method used by recent psychologists and edu- 
cators, who take averages of the language development of many chil- 
dren, says: “But this methcxl is certainly inadequate when we come to 
deal with the problem now before us: the relation of the forms of chil- 
dren’s language to the process of their mastery of the conventional 
mother tongue. For this, once more, w^e need studies of individual chil- 
dren, recording their preconvent ional words, and the corresponding adult 
forms used within their hearing. Accounts of this kind, it need hardly be 
said, are almost entirely lacking;” thereupon Deville’s record is highly 
praised, Stern’s mcxlerately so. Other references of the same type have 
lx‘en given in the preceding prefaces. 

I am grateful to Professor R.-IVI. S. Heffner of the University of Wis- 
consin for reading the manuscript and recommending its publication to 
the (xlitorial board of the Northwestern Universitv Studies. 

W. F. L. 

Sister Bay, Wisconsin 
25 July 1946 

The publication of this volume has also been delayed by printing diffi- 
culties. In the meantime, .\ntoine Gr^goire has unexpectedly published a 
continuation of his work, Uapprentissage du langage: II La troisieme 
anidc ct Ics a?ifi6es suivantes, Li^ge-Paris, 1947. This significant book (see 
my review in Language 24, 1948, pp. 323-326) covers in part the same 
ground as my present volume; but it was too late to use it for my study. 
I welcome the appearance of a parallel study from the pen of a well- 
known linguist. Fortunately, the coordination with my observations will 
not be difficult ; Gr^goire uses similar principles of classification. 

W. F. L. 

Evanston, Illinois 
24 November 1948 



Additional Linguistic Terms' 

Back-formation (accepted translation of German “Riickbildung’O, an 
unetymological reduction of a seeming derivative to its supposed 
base on the model of other couples of related words, like “pup*' 
from “puppy” (< French “poup^”), “edit” from “editor”, “to 
house-clean” from “house-cleaning”. The phenomenon is related 
to metanalysis, but applies to word-formation instead of sequences 
of sounds. 

Causative^ a verb which expresses the causing of an action or condition, 
like “to fell” = “cause to fall”, “to sadden” = “make sad”. 

Doublets^ two distinct words derived from the same etymon, like “phan- 
tasy” and “fancy”. 

Hypothetical condition, condition contrary to fact, unreal condition. 

Loan-translation, an expression borrowed from another language by 
translation of its component parts into the native language: 
“almighty” from Latin “onmipotens,” “loan-word” from German 
“Lehnwort”, “back-formation” from German “Riickbildung”, 
“standpoint” from German “Standpunkt”, “loan-translation” 
from German “Lehniibersetzung”, “superman” from German 
“Ubermensch”; “marriage of convenience” from French “manage 
de convenance”, “It goes without saying” from French “(/('la va 
sans dire”; also called translation loan-word, semantic* loan. 
“Anglicisms” and “Germanisms” are loan-translations. My phrase 
“modeled on . . . ”, refers to loan-translations. 

Metanalysis, Jespersen’s term for faulty placement of the boundary-line 
between successive words (cf. 467). In this way, “a norange” (cf. 
Spanish “naranja”) became “an orange”, “an ewt” > “a newt”, 
“an eke-name” > “a nickname”, “a nauger” > “an auger”, “a 
nadder” (cf, German “Natter”) > “an adder”. In morphology, 
metanalysis operates in cases like singular “pea” from singular 
“peas” (< Latin “pisum”) taken as a plural; “cherry” < Middle 
English “cherris” < French “cerise”. The phenomenon is related 
to back-formation, which, however, does not operate on succes- 
sive words. For this reason, the last-named examples might l^e 
called cases of back-formation rather than metanalysis, contrary 
to Jespersen. 

Parataxis (paratactic) = coordination; the opposite of hypotaxis = 
subordination. 

Past tense is used, for the benefit of the lay reader, in the sense of simple 
past tense, instead of the possibly more scientific term “preterite^\ 

Primary element of a sentence (German “Satzteil”), one of the principal 
units of syntax of which a sentence is composed, like subject, verb, 

^ Cf. vol. 1, pp. 5-11, and vol. 2, p. XII. 
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object. A secondary element is one which forms a part of a primary 
unit, like an adjective accompanying either a subject noun, an 
object noun, or a predicate noun. The terminology agrees with 
Jespersen’s, but I do not follow him into the intricacies of his 
analysis in this aspect of syntax. 

Scntcnce-adverb, an adverb which summarizes the content of a whole 
sentence, positively or negatively; “yes’’ and ‘‘no” and their simo- 
ny ms. 

Stem of a word, formally that part of a word which remains after it has 
Iwn stripped of prefixes, suffixes, and endings, like “fog” in “be- 
fogged”; semantically the syllable or syllables f>earing the basic 
meaning of the word apart from modifications called forth by the 
context. Technically there is a difference between “root” and 
“stem”. This difference of comparative linguistics plays no part 
in this record. 

Strong verbs, those verbs called “irregular” in elementary grammar which 
form tenses by a modification (ablaut, apophony) of the stem- 
vowel instead of by the addition of an ending, like “sing, sang, 
sung”. Weak verbs are the “regular” verbs which leave the stem 
unchanged and add an ending, like “love, loved, loved”. 

Syndetic, connected by means of conjunctions; asyndetic, not so con- 
nected; in the latter case, logical coordination or subordination is 
left unexpressed. 

Terminal unvoicing, not an accepted term. I use this term for German 
“Auslautsverhartung,” the devoicing of voiced consonants at the 
end of words. Cf. index, vol. 2, under Final unvoicing and Unvoic- 
ing of final consonants. 

Umlaut = mutation, the partial assimilation of a vowel to the vowel of 
the following syllable, especially to “i,” like German “Fiisse: 
Fuss”, English “feet: foot”. In both languages, the plural ending 
used to contain an “i.” 



Syntax of the First Two Years 

501. In studying Hildegard’s linguistic development during the first 
two years, I have devoted a whole volume to the vocabulary and another 
to the sounds. In both areas there is ample material for observation and 
analysis. 

In contrast, the treatment of syntax and morphology has a more 
limited scope. At the end of the second year, the child’s speech was only 
beginning to step out of the pre-grammatical stage. From the point of 
view of adult syntax, most sentences were still incomplete, (irammatical 
endings and other morphological devices which serve to clarify syntac- 
tical relationships were in a rudimentary stage. In t\\v first part of this 
volume, we shall follow Hildegard’s first steps towards organized sen- 
tence-structure. Morphological features, as formal signs of a developing 
syntacti(ial analysis, will be examined in the second part. 

To understand the development of the child’s early sentence, we must 
probe into the hidden processes of the child’s mind, remaining conscious 
of the hypothetical nature of such inferences. Scholars who wish to 
restrict the domain of linguistics to the external form of language must 
refrain altogether from investigating children’s earliest syntax, because 
there is very little form to deal with. 

502. There is a great difference between the learning of vocabulary 
and sounds on the one hand and syntax on the other. The former are 
learned primarily by imitation of objective material heard again and 
again in substantially unvaried form; analogy and patterning, while by 
no means absent, play a subordinated part. Syntax, however, is nothing 
but pattern. Phrases and short, sentences can be learned by imitation; 
but the application of syntactic patterns to ever-varying vo(;abulary 
material requires well-developed powers of abstraction.^ It is not surpris- 
ing that the learning of syntax comes last.^ 

503. For a long time after the beginning of speaking, the child’s sen- 
tences consist of a single word. From a purely formal point of view, there 
is nothing of a syntactic nature to report during this extended stage. 
Functionally, however, a good deal will have to be said about tlu? pe?riod. 

The next stage is the expansion of utterances to two, then to three, and 
eventually to more words. To the end of the se(;ond year, the words of 

‘ Delacroix (1934), p. 91 : “II y faut quelque puissance d’analyse.” Bloch (1924) 
p. 43: “Ce n'est pas par de simples exercices d'imitation qu*il acquiert la possi- 
bility de faire des groupes de mots, il faut que 1 ’effort consciont soit presque con- 
tinue!.” The term “conscious” should, of course, be taken with a grain of salt. 

* Fisher (p. 2) takes “control over the sentence” rather than over vocabulary 
as an indication of linguistic growth. At 6, “normal children have acquired all 
the ordinary speech patterns used by the adults about them.” The vocabulary, of 
course, keeps growing after that stage. “There w’as a significant positive relation- 
ship between the complexity of sentence structure and the intelligence of the 
child” (p. 9). 
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such combinations are nearly always placed one after the other without 
such formal characterizations as endings and other morphological devices. 

Eventually the latter also appear, first sporadically, then more and 
more systematically. A first move toward organized syntactical structure 
of the sentence is made before the end of the second year. 

This rapid preview will guide us in the detailed examination of the 
sentence-development. The first stage to be analyzed is that of the one- 
word sentence. 

504 . The fact that Hildegard’s earliest utterances were one-word sen- 
tences^ is in harmony with the observations made on the speech-develop- 
ment of most children. 

For a long period, one-word utterances serve the needs of a child satis- 
factorily.^ In Hildegard’s case, the pure one-word stage lasted from the 
appearance of the first spoken word, 0;8 or 0;9, to 1 ;4 or 1 ;5. Then two- 
word utterances appeared, although the first of these can well be con- 
sidered combinations of two one-word sentences. The duration of the 
one-word stage was thus at least eight months for this child of slow-aver- 
age speech development . The hesitation concerning the starting-point 
arises from the question whether the interjection listed as the first “word’^ 
0;8 is recognized as a word or not. The end is set at the time when the 
first mechanically-imitated sentences appeared, which was at 1 ;5, with 
an imperfect forerunner, registered under da {ist es) in volume 1, at 1;4. 
Of course, mechanically-imitated sentences, even though they be com- 
plete from the point of view of standard syntax, are genetically not very 
different from imitations of one word. Independent combinations of two 
words did not begin before 1 ;C), and not until 1 ;8 were they clearly tw o- 
word sentences rather than two successive one-word sentences. Thus the 
one-word stage can well be said to e.xtend over a whole year in Hilde- 
gard’s case, fiesides, one-word utterances were by no means discontinued. 
They remained frequent, decreasing markedly only in the last month of 
the second year. 

505 . Of course, one-word sentences are not unkno^^^l in the speech of 
adults. In colloquial speech, the only tyq)e which is of importance as a 
model for the child, they are quite common.^ Speaker and hearer being in 

* The term “rhemes”, as taken over by Chamberlain (1901, p. 146) from Post- 
gate, does not cov^er quite the same ground as “sentence-words” (pp. 141-143). 
The term is occasionally used by other writers, c,g. Bean and McCarthy. Most 
writers on the subject do not feel the need of a special technical term. 

* Stern (p. ISO) gives a list, from his own experience and from the literature, of 
the duration of the one-word stage. He finds that it lasts around half a year, with 
a range from 5 to 12 months. Kenyeres p. 200; six weeks to one year. K. Buhler 
(1926) p. 602 f.; months, sometimes a year. Decroly p. 129 f.: 4-12 months. There 
is much on one-word sentences in Romanes. Nice (p. 370): 4-9 months, average 6 
months, for 16 English-speaking children; 4-12 months, average 6.6 months for 
17 foreign children. 

^ Cf. Feyeux (p. 60), with examples. 
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thorough agreement about the situation referred to, one word often suf- 
fices to make the meaning clear.® The child makes a much more extensive 
use of this linguistic device because it fits the first period of linguistic 
development. In the phonemic analysis of sounds (vol. 2), we observed 
that Hildegard often started with a single series of vowels or consonants 
and progressed through a contrasting two-series stage to ever finer dis- 
criminations. The same observation applies to the growth of syntax. At 
first the understanding of a spoken sentence amounts to no more than 
understanding the word which represents the semantic peak of the utter- 
ance,^ with the aid of intonation. In English and German, this is also the 
word bearing the strongest stress. Naturally, in his own early utterances, 
the child is satisfied with the reproduction of the one word on which his 
passive and active attention is concentrated. Later, when the child has 
the experience that the problems of a situation cannot always be under- 
stood and solved by means of a single word, both understanding and 
speaking must progress to a finer analysis. 

506. Since the semantic peak and the phonetic stress do not put form- 
words (words used chiefly for the clarification of syntactic relationships) 
nor, in German and English, prefixes and endings in relief, it is not sur- 
prising that such elements are the last to receive attention.® During the 
period of one-word sentences, the words selected by the child are what 
would be called nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and interjections in the 
standard classification of parts of speech. Verbs appear also, but in very 
limited numbers. Actually, a break-down into parts of sp)eech is futile as 
long as one word serves the purposes of communications usually cast in 
the form of complete sentences in standard speech (cf. vol. 1, pp. 166- 
168). Even when the utterances are extended to two and three words, 
such a classification is still too rigid, although it may be granted that the 
child is then beginning to learn the standard organization of a sentence. 
Not until verbs are combined in increasing numbers with other words, 
in our case in the last month of the second year, can we speak of real 
sentences in the child’s language. 

507. There can hardly be any doubt that the one-word sentence con- 
stitutes for the small child a complete expression of thought and feeling. 
The child is not aware of the fact that his sentence is incomplete in com- 
parison with prevailing adult speech-habits. His attention in the under- 
standing of spoken sentences is concentrated on the most significant 
word, which also bears the strongest stress. This word is at first repro- 
duced alone, and since the child’s environment is well equipped to under- 
stand the intention of such utterances with the help of the concrete 

* Guillaume (p. 203) calls “sentence words^’ of this type “predicates of the 
situation”. 

^ Cf. in this connection the observations on p. 27 f. of vol. 1 (with note 67) and 
Guillaume (p. 206). 

® Guillaume (p. 204) : Form-words are never used as sentence words. 
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situation which is at that stage always involved, this primitive mode of 
expression satisfies the needs of communication for an extended period. 

The nature of these early communications is, however, not the same 
in all instances. Very often the child expresses a wish or request ; at other 
times he asks a question. Sometimes he expresses lively interest, which he 
wishes to share. Again, he may make a statement reporting an observa- 
tion he has made. The child has one formal syntactic device at his dis- 
posal from the beginning to distinguish between several types of utter- 
ances: intonation. This has been emphasized by Karl Biihler.® Gestures, 
a non-linguistic communication-device, help to make the meaning clear 
if the speaking situation does not giv^'e sufficient support for understand- 
ing (639-^2). 

508. It is not easy to make a clear distinction between the t3rpes of 
syntactical purposes just enumerated. There is no sharp cleavage be- 
tween request and question. A question which vv'ould, in adult syntax, be 
cast in the form, “May I . . . ?’' amounts to the same thing as a request 
like “I should like to . . . From there it is a small step to more per- 
emptory requests of the types, “I want “Give me . . . “Do . . . ^'. 
The more elaborate syntax of these standard formulations makes distinc- 
tions of this kind possible. But in the child ^s one-word sentences they 
merge imperceptibly one into the other. All these shades of meaning 
miglit be combined under the heading, emotional language. It might 
seem at first glance that emotional utterances can at least be kept sepa- 
rate from statesmen ts of fact and reports of experiences the child has 
made. Even this boundary-line, however, is not sharp. The lively interest 
with which the small child makes such utterances tinges them with strong 
emotionalism.*” Besides, such a seemingly declarative operation as repro- 
ducing the name of an object can l)e complicated by the uncertainty 
which the child often feels with regard to the analysis of his experiences. 
It is th('refore sometimes delivered with an interrogative intonation 
which asks for confirmation of the identification. In addition, all emo- 
tional utterances are attached to something factual, objective,^* and no 
object ivT statement is ever made quite dispassionately. If there were no 
intention to influence the hearer, or at least an interest on the part of the 
speaker, present, the statement would not be made at all. This holds true 
evTn for adult speakers, and much more so for the small child. 

The controversy between those who emphasize the emotional and 
volitional character of child-speech and those who insist on the intel- 


• (1922) p. 82; cf. end of 489 in vol. 2. Hermann (1936, p. 547) exaggerates when 
he claims that the small child makes exact distinctions by means of intonation. 

O’Shea p. 55: “Hegarding the matter psychologically, there is an interjec- 
tional element in most of the child’s early words;” p. 56: “He can use ‘horse’ 
with interjectional function about as readily and effectively as ‘Oh!’ or ‘Whew!* 
or ‘Hurrah!’ ” 

C:f. Delacroix (1930) p. 295 f . 
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lectual aspects of it (515),^* therefore loses its point, much as it has con- 
tributed to a better appreciation of the driving forces behind the speech 
of children, and therefore to a truer analysis of syntactic problems. All 
that can be said is that the preponderance of one or the other element 
varies. We shall tr>^ to steer as clear of the early mistake of comparing all 
utterances of children to the most intellectualized language-types of 
adults, as of the later exaggeration to deny the existence of any declara- 
tive statements. Delacroix^* has a sensible view: the word has at first an 
ill-defined meaning and an ill-defined value; it refers to a nebulous com- 
plex, factually and emotionally; only gradually do its factual and emo- 
tional components become clearer, resulting in lexical and syntactic dis- 
criminations. This situation is again parallel to the gradual refinement in 
the child’s mastery of sounds, which was found in the phonemic analysis 
of vol. 2. 

509 . Without losing sight of the fact that emotions, wishes, questions, 
and statements cannot be completely disentangled during the one-word 
stage, we shall look at a representative number of examples in which one 
or the other of these categories prevails. We shall generally have to take 
the situation into account and will often b(‘ compelled to emphasize 
fluctuations between categories. Since one-word utterances do not cease 
when the combination of several words has been learned, examples can 
also be taken from the later months. 

Interjections (vol. 1, p. 171, item 9) are linguistic expressions of emo- 
tions in the language of adults. It is in this form more than in any other 
that the one-word sentence retains its footing in the fully developed 
speech, not only in the language of ever\^day conversation, but also in 
the elevated style of poetry.^^ The child’s early speech is loaded with 
emotion. Its predominance decreases slowly, but it never disappears 
entirely. It is no wonder then that interjections play a prominent part 
in the early utterances of children. 

The very first item in Hildegard’s speech which is listed as a “word” at 
0;8 (vol. 1, p. 151) was a spontaneous interjection (p. 21). Not all of the 
first few words were interjections. Sometimes the emotional reaction 
attached itself to the factual material with which it was connected, and 
the form chosen to express it was a noun, adjective, or adverb taken over 


» Cf. Stern pp. 181-185. 

»» (1930) p. 296. Cf. Stern p. 123 f. 

The “expressions esth^tiques”, which Cohen (p. 112) mentions as a domain 
of the “complete” language by the side of the “explications intellectuelles”, 
are of course linked with the emotional side of speaking. Piaget (p. 4) says that 
the driving forces of early speaking are “not only affective but also well-nigh 
magical”. This statement is meaningless to me. 

“ O’Shea (p. 56) puts the decline of exclamatory or interjectional coloring as 
late as age 7 or 8 and says that it does not cease during youth. The restriction 
expressed in the last tw’o words might well be omitted. 
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from the standard languages. Interjections, however, were prominent. 
Of the first eight words learned during 0;8-10, four were spontaneous 
babblings which had acquired a specific emotional meaning^® and one 
was a spontaneous click which had been adapted to a function given to 
the same (^lick in standard colloquial usage. All of these can be classified 
as interjections. 

The spontaneous interjections disappeared quickly after the period of 
transition from babbling to speaking. New ones did not occur after 1 ;0, 
with the sole exceptions of kx at 1 ;7 and 1 ;10 and bu: : at 1 ;11 ; the latter 
may not even l)e a pure interjection; it is probably based on standard 
words. Standard interjections, however, were taken over by Hildegard 
much more eagerly than words with factual content. One glance at the 
numerous words printed with an exclamation-mark in the German col- 
umn on pp. 152 and 153 of vol. 1 shows how frequent these interjections 
were, especially at several of the English words, printed without 

exclamation-marks, are likewise interjections. The percentage of new 
interjections remained high during the following months. Not until 1;10 
did words with a clearer factual content gain a decisive ascendancy. 
Examples of standard interjections are *oh l;0-7, *pooh l;2-4 (intel- 
lectualized 1;4, 1;11, 515), ei 1;4, licllo 1;5, Vmch 1;7, au 1;8, wehweh 1;8; 
also *sch 1 ;0~6, sh 1 

Besides, the survey of new acquisitions does not yield an adequate 
impression of the strong position which interjections held during the 
first year of speaking. Although many of them were discontinued by the 
end of the second year (as indicated by asterisks), they often lasted for 
several months and during that time were used more frequently than 
other words. Just because interjections were early and frequent, they do 
not appear as new acquisitions in the later months. 

Some of the items waver between interjections and other classes of 
words. *Kiek 1 ;1, 1 ;3 is a Low German imperative (511), but it cannot be 
doubtcHi that its value for the child is closely parallel to that of picks 
*1;1, 1;11, which can only be classified as an interjection. Imperatives in 
general are akin to interjections. 

Again, *th€re 0;10 was not counted as an interjection in the preceding 
statement concerning the share of interjections in the first eight words. 
Yet there can be no doubt, on account of the way the child said it, that 
the interjectional admixture to the factual content of the adverb was as 
strong as in an interjection like picks, which also had a factual content, 
namely the action of pricking. The same holds for the synonymous Ger- 
man da 1 ;0, which remained active and very frequent. 

Another category not usually classified as an interjection is the sen- 

Preyer’s claim (p. 93) that the growth of “inborn’’ interjections into words 
to e.xpress ideas “is not proved to exist”, “has not been observed” is invalidated 
by this observation, unless “ideas” is to be taken in a purely intellectual sense. 

” Cf. Gheorgov pp. 327 f., 421 f. 
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tence-advcrb, particularly the negative. In saying no, the child expresses 
a strong emotional reaction together with a manifestation of his will. 
The two elements are welded together, but factual considerations do not 
enter at all in the l)eginning.^** In fact, the stronger emotional value of the 
negative^^ explains the often-observed phenomena that it commonly pre- 
cedes the affirmative in time of acquisition*^ and that- it l)ecomes fixed as 
a no-complex at times (Hildegard 1 ;8, Karla 1 ;9“10).*^ In the pre-speak- 
ing stage, the negative reaction is expressed by crying.** At E 1 ;3 this 
meant already “I do not want to” in Hildegard ’s case; the form of the 
utterance precludes all doubt as to its emotional character. This primitive 
reaction was not definitely replaced by the verbal negative until 1;6 (vol. 
1, p. 112, also p. 110). From the beginning, the negative was sometimes 
used factually, as a statement (515); but the emotional and volitional 
implications prevailed until 1;11. 

Even an “adjective” like pretty 0;10 was for a whole year no more than 
an emotive. It might well be said that it was used by itself as an inter- 
jection of delight. Not until 1;11 did it Ix'come a real adjective (vol. 1, 
p. 120). Significantly, it did not fall in line with regular sound-substitu- 
tions as long as it was an interjection (496). 

The diary states on the occasion of a summary of Hildegard ’s small 
vocabulary at B 1;4 that an emotional admixture was nearly always 
present, but not always a wish. 

510. Next to the one-word utterances which were primarily charac- 
terized by their emotional load, we discuss those in which a wish was 
expressed. Needless to say, there is no boundary-line between emotions 
and wishes. Wishes are intimately tied with emotions, but the meth- 
odological distinction is based upon the fact that wishes represent an 
active attitude, whereas the preceding category is esstmtially composed 
of passive reactions to the inner and outer world. 

In the one-word stage there can be no clear distinction between emo- 
tion and wish. We find the same words used for both purpose's, which 
are often mingled, at best with a preponderance of one or the other at 
different times. The situation and an intimate acquaintance witli the 

Even later, parents will sometimes sorrowfully interpret a “no” as an un- 
true statement, whereas the child meant it only as an utterance of his personal 
reaction, or even as a compliant echo of negative rules laid down earlier. Cf. 
Delacroix (1930) p. 295 (he follows Stern). 

Jespersen p. 136; Delacroix (1930) p. 324 f.; Karl Biihler p. 235; Guillaume 

p. 16. 

Jespersen p. 136; Gheorgov p. 400 ff.; Decroly p. 196. 

Reynolds, in a specialized study of “negativism”, fixes the peak at or below 

2 ; 0 . 

” Concerning similar pre-linguistic forms for giving assent to a command, see 
vol. 1, p. 93, note 170. An example for partial repetition of the command, men- 
tioned by Decroly (p. 199) as a linguistic precursor of the affirmative adverb, is 
given in the text on the same page at 1;8. In Hildegard's and Karla’s cases the 
practice was later than the acquisition of ja. 
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child are needed to decide the intention of the utterance. Aside from the 
pure interjections, in which the wish-element is often a subdued con- 
comitant, we find the term of admiration, pretty, used at times from the 
beginning, E 0;10, with an added element of desire. The meaning of the 
adverbial interjection da, which was at first quite factual, became more 
diffuse' at 1 ;1 and included the desire to have the object designated by 
it, at the least to 1;4. The same holds true for the later stages of the 
spontaneous interjection in its var>dng forms, from B 1;3. The inter- 
rogative intonation which accompanied it signified “May I have it?” 
rather than “What is it?” The same intonation was often attached to 
da. The interjection m 1 ;0 with reference to food carried not only the 
emotional reaction, “It tastes good”, but also the announcement that 
she was hungry, which, of course, was not an objective communication, 
but contained the ardent wish to be fed. It would be futile to attempt a 
separation of apjieals, requests, exhort, at ions, and expressions of impa- 
tience from wishes or desires. It should be noted that negative wishes, 
unwillingness t.o do or suffer something, were at E 1 ;3 still expressed by 
cr\dng and disgruntled squealing, when positive wishes had already a 
more articulate form. The remarks (509) about the later negative sen- 
tence-adverbs no and ncin apply to wishes as well as to emotional ex- 
clamations. 

In the summary of Hildegard’s vocabulary at B 1;4, a classification 
is attempti'd in the diary with regard to absence or presence of a wish- 
elemc'ut, as follows: with wish, three interjections (including interjec- 
tional adverbs and adjectives), no nouns, five activities; without wish, 
two interjections, ten nouns (persons, animals, objects), three activities. 
This rough classification indicates that interjections and activities (none 
in verb-form) had the greatest affinity to wishes, nouns the least. 

Even at 1 ;8, when pure statements became frequent, wishes were 
still the most powerful stimulus for speaking. The conventional formula 
for expressing a wish, hitk, used alone 1;5-G, became exceedingly fre- 
quent !)ecause of the dominant importance of wishes. The fact recorded 
for 1 ;7 that she said hitte readily, whereas she disliked the equally con- 
ventional dankc, is in line with this condition; bitte achieved results of 
importance to her, dankc seemed to servT no useful purpose. 

511. In the standard languages, the means to express wishes and re- 
lated phenomena are statements with modal auxiliaries (“I want”, 
“let us”, “you shall, must’’), polite questions (“Would you?” “Have 
you . . .for me?” “May I?”), and imperatives. The modal auxiliaries 
were missing in Hildegard’s baby-language. Imperatives existed only 
nidimentarily. The most fertile way of indicating wishes was an inter- 
rogative, rising intonation, supported by a questioning facial expression 
and, of course, the situation, although the preponderance of this method 
was not yet strong in the one-word stage. 

Real imperatives did not occur before 1 ;4, because no verbs were in 
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her vocabulary at that time. Yet the demonstrative da sometimes in- 
dicated the wish to have something as early as 1;0. The adverb up, 
which she used often to express such wishes as “Put me up on the daven- 
port’' (1;4, 1;6), “Take me out of bed” (1;C)), “liaise the lid of the 
box” (1;4), “Put the periodical up on the mantel” (l;6), “Get up” 
(1;6), was functionally the same as an imperative. It expresst^d a wish 
and did not require interrogative intonation to make th(‘ intention 
ciear.23 All kinds of early utterances could contain a wish-element and 
be used like imperatives, no matter whether they were objectively based 
on nouns, adjectives, adverbs, or even interjections. The interjection 
sh, for instance, meaning “bo quiet”, behaves like an imperative even in 
the standard language, and w^as imitated by the child in the same w^ay, 
w'ith a gesture reinforcing its imperative character. 

As far as real imperatives, based on standard verb-forms, are con- 
cerned, up 1;4 can be considered a forerunner. It is quite probable 
that the child was sometimes reproducing, to the best of her ability, 
such standard imperatives as “get up”. The verb proper, standing in 
pretonic position before the more strongly stressed adverb, had to be 
dropped at this stage, by a normal phonetic rule ( 476 ). No observer 
without linguistic training would think of classifying 7ip as anything 
but an adverb — a further sidelight on the more than dubious value of 
the classification by parts of speech of childnm’s early words ((i. vol. 1, 
pp. lf)()-l()8), in w'hich untrained observers often indulge. ^Vrbs com- 
pounded with up were not reproduced in full until 1 ;10, and “get up” 
was not among them even by the end of the second year (vol. 1, p. 36). 

One exjXTience with the German word fioch, which was similar in 
meaning, clearly show^ed that for the child it was not an adverb. As 
reported in vol. 1, p. 91, I used the word 1 ;8 as an adverb of place while 
trying to give her directions, but she responded by a different aedion 
for which the word had become a habitual stimulus. It might be called 
an imperative in the function in which Hildegard understood it, because 
of the response in action which it received (she raised her arms). It was 
farther removed from a standard imperative, however, than up, because, 
when it was learned 1 ;11, it never resulted from phonetic omission of a 
preceding verb. “Heb (die Arme) hoch”, which might Ije thought of as 
a parallel to “get up”, had not been used. The more primitive form 
without a verb w^as in this case taken over from the presentation. 

In different meanings, other adverbs appeared in functions similar to 
up. Auf 1;6 stood for “mach auf”, aus 1;6-11 for “zieh aus”, away 1 ;8 
for “put, take it aw^ay”, an, on 1;9 for “zieh an”, “put on” 1;9, for 
“turn on” (for “Licht an” 1;10), all as phonetic clippings of 

standard imperatives. In one combination the phonetic clipping can be 

** Snyder^s definition of imperative sentences (p. 412) as “any sentence . . . 
that calls for an action -response’’ is too wide for our purposes; it includes requests 
with interrogative intonation. 
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proved: ma 1;10 came from come on. Of course, the situation is closely 
parallel to the earlier synonym *mit 1;8-10 from komm mit. The latter 
example is exactly like the other adverbs which I assume to be impera- 
tives with phonetic clipping. It will be granted that the hypothesis has 
great probability. As late as 1;11, the noun house alone was said for 
“come into the house”, the semantically and dynamically less prominent 
words being suppressed. When she addressed the imperative away to 
herself 1;8, preparing to put the cart, away, its imperative and wish 
character faded out; it approached the character of a statement (515). 

There are a few instances in which a standard German imperative of 
a simple verb was imitated mechanically even with an imperative end- 
ing, whereas later, when imperatives really became alive, they regularly 
lacked an ending. These examples are backc and *hacke 1;11. In both of 
them the imperative character is faded in the standard language. They 
were actually no more than mechanical verbal accompaniments of two 
play-actions which were similar in character. The traditional nursery- 
game of clapping the hands together with the sing-song “Backe, backe 
Kuchen” had often been rehearsed by the time when she once spontane- 
ously knocked two stones against each other. It is probable that the 
similarity of the action induced her to repeat readily the similar verbal 
symbol, hacke, presented by a friend who was watching her. The acci- 
dental character of the latter game prevented its verbal concomitant 
from becoming rooted in her vocabulary. 

A real imperative of a simple verb, which Hildegard learned before 
2;0, was the German roUeii 1 ;8. It happened to be presented in infinitive 
form with imperative function. At first she attempted to imitate even the 
infinitive ending; but when the imitation of the word became less me- 
chanical, the ending was dropped. This was in line with the simple 
morphological pattern of the stage, but it can also be attributed to the 
amalgamation with the English s3monym roily which, of course, has no 
ending in either the imperative or the infinitive. The imperative irag 
was used 1 ;1 1 in the sense of “carry me”, without an ending and without 
expression of the object. 

The Low German *ki€k 1 ;1 and 1 ;3 is, from the point of view of stand- 
ard grammar, clearly an imperative, the earliest imperative she ever 
used. For the child, however, it was no more than a linguistic game-cue 
(50Q). It was replaced from *1 ;4, 1 ;8 by the English peekaboo, the impera- 
tive origin of which is disguised in the pla>^ul extension of the nursery 
standard. A verb with the real meaning ‘"look” was completely missing 
until 2;1. 

Most of the English imperatives which occurred are equally doubtful. 
Rocky rock 1;8, although it expressed a wish to be rocked in a certain 
rocking-chair, was hardly based on a real imperative, but on the verbal 
s\Tnbol with which her mother emphasized the rhythm of the rocking 
motion. Open 1 ;8 was really an imperative; but it cannot be proved that 
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the child felt the imperative function of the word. It inheriU'd part of 
the functions of the earlier auf and was later (1 ;1(>-1 1), in the two-word 
stage, used like an adjective as often as like an imperative. Dress 1;10 
was the clearest imperative of all. It meant “dress me’\ wiis so said at 
1;11 and was based on this pattern of the pres('ntation. Yet its function 
was not essentially different from the older on, and it was also used as a 
noun 1 ;10. We cannot assume that even the verb-character of the word 
was clear in the child’s mind, much less the imperative function. Waif 
1;11 would seem to leave no room for doubt as to its impiTative nature. 
Yet it was a replacement of German *Atigenblick, which few observers 
would classify as an imperative. BImv 1 ;11, when it meant “Wow up my 
balloon”, was an imperative; but the same word was used in other 
situations, when it could not Ik‘ interpreted as an imperative (512). 

The negative sentence-adverbs fit in some way in every oiu' of th(* 
categories. In so far as they are equivalents of “Do not do that”, they 
can be called negative imperatives. This meaning hardly occurred for 
*nem and no, which usually q\u)kMi interdictions of her parents. Don't 
1;11, however, which Hildegard generally used by its('lf, as she heard 
her mother often say it, was definitely a negative imperative. 

Actually the situation is this. In the one-word stage, the child’s 
linguistic utterances were grammatically undifferentiated. The parts 
of speech were not at all separated from each other. The child frequently 
felt the need to express wishes, and seized on any linguistic means which 
could be utilized to achieve the desired ends. Sometimes th(‘ words 
chosen were based on the imperatives usc^d by adults for the same pur- 
poses and came more or less close to them in the child’s imitation. Just 
as often words belonging to different grammatical categories were used 
if they could he made to serve the same purposes. Words classified as 
imperatives were such only from the point of view of standard syntax. 
The child’s linguistic analysis had not progressed to such distinctions.** 

512. There were other wishes expressed by means which could even 
less be called imperatives and which did not use interrogatory intona- 
tion to mark the utterance as a request. This category can be regarded 
as an incomplete version of standard sentences with a modal auxiliary 
of wish or will, the auxiliary being omitted. This interpretation, how- 
ever, is again one of standard syntax. No consciousness of omission can 
be assumed to have existed in the child’s speaking practice. The distinc- 
tion from the preceding category is arbitrary as far as the child’s un- 
differentiated syntax is concerned. 

Utterances which belong here differ from those treated under the 

Such obviously useful imperatives as “see”, “look” were completely missing 
during the first two years. Iliidegard learned look at 2;1. Karla, with her sociable 
nature, demanding participation of others in everything she did, used “look” to 
the point of exasperation for many years after 2;0. She used sec 1 ;10, not as an 
imperative, however, but as a question. 
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heading of impcTatives in not requesting another person to do something 
for h(‘r, hut announcing an action which she was about to perform her- 
self. For the child, however, there was presumably no conscious diflFer- 
ence between imperatives and wishes which adults could not put in the 
form of commands. Announcements of her owti actions might be re- 
garded as imperatives addressed to herself or even as future tenses, but 
all interpretations of these kinds would operate with patterns which 
were as yet far l)eyond the child’s crude syntax. 

At 1 ;8, riding in her cart, she said walk, making it quite clear that she 
wanted to get out and proceed on foot. I have no doubt that she felt the 
utterance as Ixiing complete; for her, no auxiliary was omitted. *Wischen 
1 ;8 was probably used to a(;company an action which she felt ought to 
U' performed and which she performed at the same time herself, as in a 
two- word form 1 ;11 (520). Away 1;8 was not only used as a clipped im- 
jKTative, but also as an announcement that she was going to put some- 
thing away. Ride, which she said in reduplicated form 1 ;8 with her hands 
on her cart, in the house, signified “I want to ride” or “I want to go 
outside for a ride”. It was the successor of *sch, which had been used 
1 ;0-() for riding motions, and was only slightly more articulate than it. 
It would be idle to try to decide whether it was a verb or a noim. In 
fact, it is not even (certain that it was at this stage a word distinct from 
the homonymous and rather s 3 monymous *outside 1;9. As early as 1;3, 
and very often later, she said by-by, which meant the same thing, 
want to go outside, for a ride, for a walk”, a wish which she entertained 
and uttered constantly. Blow 1;11 meant “blow up my balloon”, im- 
perative (511), but soon also “blow the whistle”, “blow the nose”, 
etc. At least in the last function, she did the blowing herself, so that the 
verb was not an imperative; but, to he sure, we cannot be certain that 
her definition of it was as accurate as ours; it may have meant “wipe my 
nose” as well as “I want to blow my nose”. 

When she was asked I ;8 whether she wanted to go to bed now, she 
answered Belt. This primitive form of assent amounts to “Yes, I want to 
go to bed now”. It comes close to the standard affirmative sentence-ad- 
verb, which involves no modal auxiliary. 

513. Questions, marked by a rising intonation or high pitch, fall into 
two distinct categories. Those that by their purpose might be para- 
phrased by “May I . . . ?” “Will you . . . ?” are questions containing a 
request. They are similar to the utterances discussed in the preceding 
sections. The other type, questions amounting to “What is it?”, are 
questions concerning facts. They are related to statements devoid of a 
wish-element.2*^ 


^ Snyder (pp. 412-416) uses a classification of questions in four categories, 
which is adopted or adapted by other authors. Two of these categories are logically 
subdivisions of requests. Although they apply to older children, nearly all the 
categories are already found in the one-word stage. 
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The questioning intonation was learned early. The first “word’' to 
which it was attached was the int^'rjection in its varying phonetic 
forms, the first meaningful “won!" which she learned (0;8). In the Ix'gin- 
ning it was a demonstrative used to call attention to something. From 
B 1;3, however, it had int^'rrogative intonation and meant “May I have 
that?" The more conventional German word da (B 1 ;0) passed over 
from demonstrative into request function in a parallel manner at 10 1 ;3. 
At 1 ;6 a\if and aus were said with the intonation of a cpiestion to expn\ss 
the wishes to open (“aufmachen") a box for her or to take off (“aus- 
ziehen") articles of clothing. During the same month, she siiid the noun 
light with strikingly rising intonation to express the desire to Ix' allowed 
to operate the light swit(^h. 

The latter device, to say a verb or noun with interrogative intonation, 
became the favorite way of asking for permission in the last half-ycxir, 
when the growth of the vocabulary made this more spcx'ific form of 
request possible. By this time, several words were usually uttenxl co- 
herently. As an intermediate, but overlapping stage lietween th(‘ primitive 
interjections and adverbs and the more specifii! words, she used from 
1 ;() the German ja, not as an affirmative, but as a requ(\st for permis- 
sion, as is possible in the standard language. This use of ./a/ l)ecamf* v(‘ry 
common at 1;8. In fact, at that time ja served only this purpose', all 
right l)eing used as the affirmative answer to the request. A little later 
1 ;8, was learned, and was used for a sliort time as a r('(iuest. for 
permission or approbation. Only then did^’a become an affirmative, often 
used as an answer to the question hm? 

At 1;8, during a certain routine performance in the bathroom, she 
would point to different places on the rim of the bath-tub where we 
usually sat watching her, saying in succession: Mama? Papa? This 
meant : “Will you sit in your customaiy places?" 

The pattern of interrogative intonation for requests continued into 
the stage of several words (521, 529). At 1 ;l 1 the diary states that ques- 
tions were still used “very frequently" as a means to express requests. 

514. The interrogative intonation was also used to obtain information. 
The emotional clement was not lacking in such questions. They were 
asked with lively interest, with the purpose of having her curiosity satis- 
fied or her knowledge and experience extended. She wished to grow into 
the adult way of looking at the world and into the adult way of express- 
ing this way in words. This subconscious intellectual wish is, however, 
so different from conscious wishes for the fulfillment of practical needs 
or wants that it is better to exclude it from the definition of wishes for 
our purposes.^ 

Factual questions date from about 1;5. In view of the limitations of 

*• Curme (1931, §2) says with regard to the standard language that the question 
does not only call for a statement, but is at the same time emotive since it con- 
tains an expression of w’ill. 
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her vocabulary at this early stage, it is natural that the same words of 
vague content which were earlier used for emotional reactions and wishes 
were also utilized for asking questions for information. The primitive 
interjection and the inter] ectional adverb da were both used at 1;3 
in a way which should be considered a forerunner of such questions. 
Pointing at one picture after another on the wall, she uttered either the 
one or the other in a high-pitched voice. These interjections were not 
yet questions. They merely expressed her lively interest in pictures, 
it was, however, only a small step from this usage to asking for the name 
of an object.2^ At 1 ;5 the similar intcrjectional adverb Hhere, spoken with 
rising intonation, was definitely interpreted as meaning ‘‘What is that?^’ 
to which it could, however, not lie traced phonetically. * There ceased to 
be used after 1 ;5. It is conceivable that the (icrman synonym da, which 
displaced it, had the same function at times. It might even phonetically 
be based on “that’* or “das”. No such usage was, however, recorded.^® 
The interjection ^9? probably served this function in its later stage, 
1;5-G, since it is listed (vol. 1, p. 72) as one of the successors of *therc. 
The later this 1 ;8 is never recorded as a question for the name of an ob- 
ject. 

Aft(*r all is said, the fact emerges that Hildcgard, in spite of Stern’s 
generalized claim,^^ did not make much use of questions for the names of 
objects. There is really the only word for which this function is definitely 
established, and only exceptionally. The observ^ation holds not only for 
the one-word stage, but for the following stages as well. It is charac- 
teristic of Hildegard’s mental processes. Undoubtedly she asked for the 
name of an object occasionally later; as a rule, however, she did not 
solicit information, but waited patiently until it came to her of itself. 

Names with interrogative intonation represent a different type of 
questions. At 1 ;G she uttered the names of persons in their absence in 
this manner. Mamaf clearlj^ meant “Where is Mama?” and amounted to 
a complete sentence, a question for factual information, with a subdued 
emotional component since she missed the person, but not usually with 
longing or unhappiness. 

The word this was used once, late (1 ;1 1), as a one-word question of a 
different kind, as a question for confirmation, to check whether she had 
understood a direction correctly. She had been told to bring a small 
mg from the living-room. Doing so, she asked: This? It was not even a 
question for checking on the linguistic understanding, but for ascertain- 

Preyer (p. 232) corrects Darwin’s term “interrogatory sound”, attached to 
a wish for food in this case, into “a very strongly marked tone of longing”, “which 
should mean the same thing”. There is a difference, but there is also a close rela- 
tionship between the two intonations. 

Stern (p. 192) says that observers easily fail to recognize the questioning 
character of early primitive words. Although I do not exclude the possibility of 
such an oversight , I have too much confidence in my observations to suggest it 
more than tentatively. 
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ing whether the rug whi(‘h she brought was the one intended. The 
diary marks this question speeifieally (but erroneously, 522) as the first 
question for confirmation, iliis type is also a factual question, but not 
one for vocabulary information. Similarly, at 1 ;8 1 once varitni the 
familiar question, “Wie gross bist du?’* to test her comprehension, asking: 
“Wie gross ist Papa?” She asked back Papa/ and unhesitatingly raised 
my hand to show that she understood.^ 

The first interrogative, non-permanent, was used for a few days 1 ;10: 
whpy in the sense of “Why am 1 not allowed to do that?” Its intellectual 
meaning was not clear to her. For that reason it was dropped soon. It 
was more or less an emotive to express her disappointment.*® 

In looking back over the questions of the one- word stage the re^ader 
will notice that they indicated mostly requests. Questions for linguistic 
or factual information were rare. 

515. Questions about facts lead over into statements concerning facts, 
or declarative sentences.*^ 

Much attention was once devoted to the problem whether the child’s 
early language has more statements of a comparatively dispassionate, 
intellectual nature or more utterances which serve the will and the emo- 
tions. After an early phase of over-emphasis on logic in the examination 
of child-language, under the influence of the older grammar of standard 
languages, which was itself under the sway of logical analysis, a violent 
reaction set in, which laid much stress on the emotional and volitional 
character of child speech. Meumann was the outstanding representative 
of this younger school. This controversy can by now he considen^d 
settled. Will and emotion do indeed dominate children's early speech, 
particularly in the beginning. As recent, linguistic scholars have em- 
phasized, these elements continue to play an important part in the speech 
of adults, especially in the colloquial use of language. Even in the most 
intellectualized types of language, say in science and philosophy, they 
are not entirely absent because the will to convince motivates even su(;h 
utterances, spoken or written. Quite early the child also makes state- 
ments which do not aim at the fulfillment of any practical desires. They 
still contain the emotional element of lively interest, which the child 
wishes to share with the environment; otherwise there would be no 


The incident shows, too, that she did not understand “Wie gross’* intellectu- 
ally. It was for her merely a cue for a certain action. 

*®Or, as Lewis (1938, p. 163) states it for the boy K. as late as 2;9: “why” 
serves at first only to ask for further explanation. “No doubt there is some rudi- 
mentarj" notion of causal connection present”. Omission of a negative on which 
the meaning of the sentence hinges did not otherwise occur in Hildegard’s lan- 
guage (but cf. 6M). Bloch (1924, p. 28 f.) reports it from 2;2 to 3;6. Karla used why 
mechanically, without clear meaning, at M 1;11. She may have learned it from 
Hildegard. 

^ Snyder (p. 412) defines the declarative sentence as “any sentence . . ..w^hose 
value does not depend primarily upon a response.” 
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point in making the statements. But this admixture is almost as faint as 
in declarative sentences of adults and can be disregarded.*- 

The first “word”, must again W examined in this connection. 
Being originally a spontaneous interjection, it was laden with emotion. 
From the very beginning (0;8), however, it contained also a demonstra- 
tive' element, whicli was later reinforced by the gesture of pointing. As 
early as B 0;9, Hildc'gard useel it not only to address persons (a vocative 
function in the service of the will), but to call attention to objects beyond 
her reach (demonstrativT, imperative statements, full of emotion, but 
not strongly volitional; paraphrast^: “Look at that!”) and to the fact 
that she had dropped toys out of reach (‘T have lost my toy”, statement 
of fact, to be sure with the undertone of “1 should like to have it back”). 
At B 1 ;0 she used the interjection in a special phonetic form and with 
a special gesture to call attention to music; paraphrase: “Listen! Music! 
How pretty!” The high-pitched which accompanied pointing to 
pictures (mcuitioned in 514 as a forerunner of questions) was more 
ch'arly a demonstrative. The diary characterizes it specifically as devoid 
of wish. The interjectional form, partly justified by the imperative com- 
ponent of calling attention to the object, was largely due to the extreme 
limitation of vocabulary and syntax, which precluded a more specific 
statc'ment of the type “This is a . . . ”. 

I grant that none of these utterances is clearly a statement, although 
I think they are forerunners, because they show the progressive diminu- 
tion of wish and even of emotion. *Thcre 0;10-B 1 ;0, based on a stand- 
ard demonstrative, was more clearly a statement. It did not lack a strong 
emotional component, to be sure; all early utterances betrayed the lively 
interest which prompted them. No wish component is, however, ever 
r(*corded for this woi'd. At M 0;10 she used it as an answer to a question 
about a picture, pointing to it. It amounted to “there it is”. The emo- 
tional concomitants of joy and astonishment which the answer contained 
according to the record do not diminish the declarative character of the 
statement. A variant with the vowel i: may even have contained germs 
of this. Its successor, da 1 ;0, was often used for wishes, quite frequently 
with interrogative intonation. At other times, however, it was clearly 
declarative. In the vocabulary summary of 1;4, “there it is” was listed 
as one of its two established meanings, with falling intonation. During 
the same month it began to pass over into the complete declarative 
statement Da ist cs. 

Pretty 0;10 was an interjection rather than an adjective and therefore 
less clearly a vehicle of statements. The logician might think that such 

"All excellent treatment of the intertwining of affect, “conation”, and ob- 
jective reference in the child’s early language and of the growth of objective 
reference can be found in Lewis, chapter IX (summary: p. 162 f.). Cf. Macdougall 
p. 574. The fact that words are used early with very slight emotional value is 
emphasized by Bloch (1923) p. 670. (T. Jespersen p. 134. 
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a word was clearly an evaluating statement or even a judgment, and 
early obs('rs’ers did. With better psychological insight, however, we 
cannot fail to see that the word, as one of the very few earliest words, 
carried an overload of implications and was pressed into the scTvice of 
expressing a great number of contents for which more specific terms were 
still lacking. The record states expressly (vol. I, p. 24) that the object 
referred to was not necessarily pretty at all, and tht* assumption that 
the child’s judgment differed from ours would miss the point. Pretty 
was a vague term of admiration, of interest, and of wish. Still, although 
it did not express a judgment except in tlu' haziest way, it was often 
used like a demonstrative, with the same pointing gesturc‘ as *there, and 
moves on that account into the outskirts of the cat^'gory of statements. 

Tickidck, ticklock 0;11, one of the first permanent words, wius never 
used with wish. It was always an objective statement expressing the 
fact that she recognized an object as falling within the classification 
covered by the term.^^ The vagueness of the definition in her mind helped 
her to apply the term correctly to a variety of kinds and shape's of 
watches anel clocks (1 ;0). It also mislcel her later (1 ;0-9) to apply it te) 
a consielerable numl)er of very varied objects for which its use' is not 
sanctioned by adult prae*tie*e. But no matte'r whether it was use'd rightly 
or wrongly, all these one-word sentene*es were statements, in which 
interest and enthusiasm were emotional by-prexluc.ts anel not. the main- 
stay of the utterance. 

Once 1 ;6 she wanted to play with the te)y of a visiting baby, but d(‘- 
sisted with the statement baby, ‘Tt belemgs to the baby”. This utterance, 
thwarting her wish, was as free from the wish compement as ce)uld be 
de'sired. 

These nouns may serve as examples for early statements without wish 
and with subdued emotion. It will be recalled (510) that this condition 
held true for 10 nouns designating persons, animals, objects at l;4, more 
than for words derived from other parts of spwch. Probably we should 
state this less categorically for four names of persons included in this 
summary (Papa, Mama, Dada or Carolyn, and Marion), which were 
no doubt also used for appeals, in addition to answering questions like 
'^Who is this?” and stating spontaneously the fact of recognition. On the 
other hand, even interjections could be used for statements in tlu' ab- 
sence of better vocabulary items. When, for instance, she said pooh 
in a primitive version 1 ;4, she meant to communicate the fact that sh(' 
had had a physiological accident in bed or that she imagined h('r doll 
to have met with the same mishap. The interjection used by her mother 
on previous occurrences to record an emotional reaction was utilized 

” Lewis (1937, p. 41) defines “declarative speech^^ as “the child^a use of a word 
merely to draw the attention of others to some object. “ The definition seems 
rather too narrow, but it applies to the case under consideration. Lewis’s first 
case 1 ;6 concerns the same word with reference to the picture of a watch. 
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in a non-standard, but perfectly efficient way to communicate a fact.*^ 
At 1;11 the int(*rjection became Hiidegard’s synonym for “dirty"’ and 
thus the carrier of purely factual statememts. At 1 ;10 already, it was the 
exact antonym oi dry^ with which she announced triumphantly the 
progress of physiological training upon awakening in the morning. Wet 
was not used for this pui7)os(*. 

At the stag(^ of expanding vocabulary, numerous nouns were said for 
the purpose of rehearsing the names of o})jects. For instance, at 1;8 
I madt* her say the names for the parts of the face and she added nose 
on her own impulse. Such statements of linguistic facts are a special 
branch of factual statements. No useful purpose would be served by 
multiplying examples. 

'Fhe methcxlical distinction between wishes and factual statements 
which we are trying to mak(‘ in this analysis has value for digging up the 
roots of the speaking process, but it cannot be assumed to have existed 
in the child ’s mind. In instance after instance slu? used the same vocabulary 
item for both purpost^s. The dearth of vocabulary explains this economy, 
but there is no indication that the child felt at all embarrassed by the 
duplicity of functions given to the words. The interjectional adverb up 
was usually an expression of wishes of varying nature. But as early as 
1 ;4, the month in which the word was learntHl, she also used it for stating 
a fact. Having been told in German to get up, she did so and said up, 
giving the word not only a slightly different meaning (static position 
instead of upward motion), but also a different function, the statement 
of an act already performed. If it should be claimed that the utterance, 
at this early stage, might have \yeen rather a delayed echo of the cue 
translated into English, there is no doubt that by 1 ;8 statements without 
wish were made with this word. Shortly after her mother had risen, 
Hildegard once pounded the empty bed and said tip. From then on, she 
often used it factually, both for stating that something was up in a high 
place or was moving up. By this time the utterances usually had two or 
three words, but one-word statements still oc(uirred. In answer to the 
question, “Where are you?” she said ttp, meaning “upstairs”, 1;11; cf. 
also away 1;8 (511). After pushing a drawer in, she exclaimed zul 1;11, 
which meant “It is shut”. Also at 1;11 she said home in the sense of 
“She went home”; this was pari of a three-word utterance, but amounted 
to a separate sentence. 

The adjectives hot 1 ;4 and heiss 1 ;5 were used to make statements 
concerning radiators and other hot (or cold) objects, with a serious ex- 
pression of caution. The fact, learned from experience and instruction, 
outweighed the emotional overtones.*^ At 1 ;8 she used the adjective na^ss 

A parallel intellectualization of the emotional term is illustrated 53^^ Karla’s 
language. She developed the fixed expression “to make pooh” as a 83 monym of 
Hildegard ’s more standard A -a. 

prever (p. 144) records the same word at 1;10 as “the first spoken judg- 
ment ”, eight and a half months after the imitative acquisition of the word. There 
was no such lag in Hiidegard’s case. 
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as a pure statement of the fact that something was wet . Even when she 
discovered that my overcoat was wet and stated the fact excitedly with 
this word, it was a declarative stat^'ment, in spite of the emotional over- 
tones. All statements made with the English synonym, wet, which was 
older (1;7) and won out over the Clerman competitor, wctc of a similar 
nature. Although more commonly list'd in uttt'rant'es of at least two 
words (all wet), simple wet also occurnnl. Evt'ii earlier, from 1 Jy, all, 
standing for “all gone”, and the German synonym alle 1 ;7 made state- 
ments of fact not always accompanied by regret. 

The diary observes at 1 ;8 that pure statemt'iits of fact had unmis- 
takably become frequent recently. This month should be consideriHi the 
time when intellectualized speech made markini inroads into the earlier 
predominantly emotional and volitional utterances. Of course, by this 
time most utterances consisted of more than one word. 

Words based on standard verbs were often used to make statements, in 
addition to other functions. Since such words were entirely absent until 
1;4 and did not become numerous until 1;11, examples belong to the 
latest stage, when few utterances had one-word form. At 1 ;1() she some- 
times used break practically in the same function as kaputt and broke(n). 
The latter was an adjective rather than a verb form. At any rate all 
three words were used for statements of fact, not even with the emotional 
component of regret which would have been desirable when she was to 
blame for the breakage. At 1 ;11 she stated dispassionately the fact that 
a baby was crying by saying cries, in the stem form without the ending, 
which was characteristic of the stage. In spite of the monosyllabic form 
of the utterance, it approached the character of a complete sentence, the 
addition of the subject being, for this particular activity, almost as 
superfluous as for meteorological events like “it rains”, “it thunders”; in 
both situations Spanish, for instance, dispenses with the subject. A 
month before, she had reported “The baby cried” in the same phonetic 
form, cry, with falling intonation, relating a past experience. 

These examples do not make a better showing than verb forms used 
as imperatives or as vehicles of wishes, but this is largely due to the fact 
that we are confining ourselves here to one-word utterancijs, which had 
become rare by the time when most verbs were learned. 

The picture of the various types of one-word sentences is rounded out 
by mentioning the affirmative and negative sentence adverbs, which have 
one-word form commonly in standard speech. They were often used to 
express willingness or unwillingness (509), or to ask permission (513) or 
to give it, usually to herself. In the latter function they come close to 
declarative statements. Later they often were pure statements of facts, 
although sometimes fictitious facts, specifically ja from 1 ;0 and especially 
from 1;8 (hardly *yes 1;4), no from 1;6, m-m (colloquial negative) from 
1;6, *n€in l;8-9; all right from 1;8 starved exclusively to give consent. 

In looking back over the statements, we find that declarative sentences 
existed, along with wishful and primarily emotional utterances, from 
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the first months of speaking and became rapidly more and more 
numerous, especially from 1 ;8. 

516. Proceeding to two- word utterances, we shall find the situation a 
little more complicated. The same categories of utterances will appear 
again, but- the improvement in the length of the utterance does not 
amount uniformly to an improvement of the syntax. If for instance a 
statement like wet is extended to all wet, the syntactic situation remains 
the same. If two one-word utterances are said in succession, a way is 
paved for the development of more complete sentences. If finally the 
two words are, say, a verb (or what can act like a verb) and an object, 
a real start is made toward a conventional complete sentence. While 
adhering to the convenient classification by the mechanical length of 
the utterances, we need to keep in mind these differences in syntactic 
character.^® 

517. Most standard interjections consist of one word. Therefore we 
cannot expect to find additions to the stock of real interjections in the 
two- word stage. 

The interjectional adverb da Ix^gan to l^e extended into the complete 
sentence *Da isles 1 ;4-5. Hildegard's forms da:i 1;4 and da:i 1;5 may 
be called one word or, because they are based on two words of the model, 
two words. Even when the complete sentence was imitated mechanically 
1 ;5, it was hardly more than an exclamation. 

The regretful interjection oh was replaced in part of its functions by 
the compassionate phrases ^armer Watiwaul, armor Mann\ 1 ;7~10. These 
exclamations display an important progress in linguistic analysis. The 
English synonym poor took the place of the German adjective 1;10-11: 
poor Mama, poor Papa, The exclamation, naughty rock-a-baby 1;11, with 
which she scolded the rocking chair after she had fallen over with it, was 
also composed of a real adjective and a noun, although the noun was 
developed from the first line of the ditty, ‘^Rock-a-by, baby”, which 
contains a playfully extended imperative and a noun in the vocative. 
Pretty dress and pretty coat 1;11 (the latter a child-etymology for ‘"petti- 
coat”) are similar exclamations replacing unspecific interjections. 

Otherwise the two-word stage brought, in the domain of interjec- 
tions, the practice of combining a name of a person or animal with the 
interjection in one intonation group. The vocative, itself related to inter- 
jections in character, served to make the exclamation more specific: 
nein-nein, Mama 1;7 (519), hello, Papa 1;7, hello , man 1;10, hello, Katz 


” There is a good psychological explanation of the syntax of one- and two- 
word sentences in O’Shea, Chapter III. Delacroix (1934, p. 88) emphasizes that the 
appearance of sentences is not an event psychologically, because one-word utter- 
ances had already served the purposes of sentences. Linguistically it is a mile- 
stone nevertheless. Bloch (1924, pp. 19-22) analyzes the first two-word sentences 
of his three children linguistically in categories very similar to mine. These pages 
are among the most important in the literature of infant -linguistics. 
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1;10. The comma which is conventionally inserted in writing these 
combinations is not in agreement with the manner in which Hildegard 
said these phrases. Here, Papa l;9, said while handing things to me, is 
similar. It was a complete utterance. The stress distribution of the adult 
model was faithfully reproduced. 

A transition from interjection to statement appeared in several ut- 
terances containing the word Wekweh 1;8. The plaintive tone in which 
she usually said it made the word retain its emotional value. But the 
fact that it was coupled with another word which localizini the pain, 
transformed the utterance into a statement of fact (523), in which the 
interjection served as a subject and the other word as a predicate. 
'‘Wehweh” is often used as a noun in standard nui'sery Crcrman. 

The combination pretty please, which o(*curred once 1 ;9 when she 
looked longingly at sweets which were out of reach on the mantel, can 
hardly be called an interjection. Its first word was an emotive expressing 
her pleasure (509), to which the wish to have the sweets was added. It 
was not an adverb reinforcing please (vol. 1, p. 5()). 

518. This phrase leads over into wishes expressed by two words. If 
we leave aside again for the present the wishes which can be equated 
with imperatives (519), those in which a modal auxiliary seems to be 
omitted (520), and those which had interrogative intonation (521), a 
few two-word combinations remain which expressed wishes in varying 
S3''ntactic forms. 

At 1 ;9, when she had just learned please, she rarely said the word b}'^ 
itself, but combined it with the familiar German synonym hitte. This 
double expression of a wish reinforced the appeal in the same manner as 
by saying bitte twice, but did not change its syntactic character, which 
remained the same as in the one-word stage. Big by-hy, used at the same 
time, looks as if it represented a great step forward syntactically. The 
observer who looks only at the form of the utterance and its relationship 
to the standard language would say that it consists of an adjective and a 
noun. Actually its value for the child was quite different. It has Ix^en 
shown (vol. 1, p. 54 f.) that big was more commonly an emotive. It was 
therefore suitable as a means of intensifying by-by, which expressed the 
ardent wish to go out for a ride in her buggy. The only progress over the 
one-word stage lies in the fact that big had the overtone of specifying 
the wish to go for a ride in the street instead of being merely pusIkkI out 
on the balcony; this added an intellectual element to the emotional re- 
quest. Big was also combined with A-a T,8. If it had really been an ad- 
jective it could have been quite useful to distinguish one physiological 
function from another, but Hildegard made no such distinction at that 
stage. It merely served to underline the A\ish character of the utterance, 
just like the simultaneous expression bitte A -a. This parallelism shows 
that the adjective character of big was still very hazy, although the 
child used it only before words which could be construed as nouns. Both 
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versions contained a word to indicate the wish and a word to specify its 
domain. In this respect they represent a step forward from the one-word 
stage, in which either the wish or the specification had to be inferred from 
the situation. A ‘0 A-a 1;11 is similar in those situations in which the 
phrase was used as a negative wish. One word expressed the wish by 
means of a negative, the other specified it. Dovm bitte, bitte up 1;7, with 
the wish word subordinated in stress (and, as late as 2; 1, no bite meaning 
“don’t spank me”) should be interpreted in the same way, but can be 
regarded as imperative in function (519).^^ 

Conditions are different in wishes like This bottle 1;8, Base Bett 1;8 
and My auf 1 ;11. The first example expressed the object of her wish in 
two words. The other two represtmt a decided progress in syntactical 
analysis. They can be interpreted as elliptic forms of “The bunny should 
also go to bed” and “I want to get up”. It is not possible to separate 
them clearly from other examples which will be examined in the category 
of sentences omitting a modal auxiliary (520). I am convinced that the 
pattern of wish -expressions by means of a modal auxiliary was still 
below the threshold of active linguistic experience. The wish was im- 
plied, not expressed, and in this regard the versions were less mature 
than those treated above. Syntactically, however, they were much better, 
because they specified the subject to which the wish referred and the 
action to be performed. The actions were indicated in a primitive, but 
quite understandable manner by words which cannot be called verbs, 
but which should be called predicates. These two-word sentences were 
grammatically complete in a sense, since they did not require either the 
subject or the predicate to be supplied by the situation. 

519. The expression of wishes by two-word imperatives cannot be ex- 
pected to show the same kind of progress, because the standard languages 
commonly dispense with the expression of the subject to whom the com- 
mand is addressed. 

Two- word imperatives are recorded from 1 ;7 and 1 ;8 on, but the com- 
binations differ greatly in character. Some of them consist of two words 
mer(‘ly because they are compound verbs. During the one- word stage, the 
advcu'b was reprcKluced alone because it was more strongly stressed. 
Now the verb proper preceding it also received its share of attention 
and the combination was said in full: go away 1;10, walk in 1,10 (echo 
of “walk right in”), push in 1;10, pick up 1;10; throw away 1;11, cover 
up 1;11. In two or three of these expressions, the standard language 
requires an object, especially in the last one, which meant “cover me up”. 
The child dispensed with it, because she concentrated her attention 
on the two words with the strongest stress.** The object was implied by 

” Sully (p. 174) gives an example “No Babba look**, which he interprets as 
“Babba will not look”. I wonder whether it had not better be understood as a 
primitive negative imperative. For negatives at the beginning of a series of words, 
cf. K. Biihler p. 235. 

*« Bloch (1924, p. 27) likewise reports omission of the object at 1 ;11 . 
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the situation and was d>Tiamically subordinated in presentations of 
similar stnicture. The imperative lie down 1;11 sometimes passt'd over 
into an announcement of her intention, “I am going to lie down”. 

With simple imperatives the two-word span allowed the addition of the 
name of the person addressed; in the one-word stage either one or the 
other had l>een said alone.®® Come on 1 ;10, which was contracted into one 
word by the child, was a real imperative. It was always followed by a 
name (Papa, Mian) in the vocative, with or without a pause. It took 
the place of mit 1 ;8, which must be intc^rjireted as the child’s equivalent 
of the imperative “komm mit”, shortened by omission of the; pretonic 
syllable. This word was at first used with interrogative intonation (521), 
but at 1 ;9 and 1;10, before it was replaced by the English synonym, it 
had the exclamatory tone of the imperative. It was likewise ac(‘ompanied 
by a vocative (Mama), which preceded it at the imperative stage, with 
a pause. At 1;8 she said Mama rip, “Mama, get up”, every morning. 

Another group of two- word imperatives represents a much more sig- 
nificant advance in syntax, namely those in which a direct object was 
added to the verb. The first example occurn'd at 1 ;8: open door. It was 
quoted from the finger-game, “This is the church”, and the mechanical 
imitation explains the early date of its use. The construction was prema- 
ture, but it was used with full understanding, and not always as a quota- 
tion. Hildegard applied it at once to situations in real life. The next 
example is watch Mama at 1 ;9, but the diary entry is not full enough to 
show whether it was an imperative. It is more probabk^ that it meant 
“I want to watch Mama” (520). The best example is dress me 1;11. 
The object had the main stress, the verb a strong s(‘condary stress. The 
distribution of stress reveals the effort which was needed to put the two 
elements of the new construction together. Thus the last month of the 
second year should be regarded as the time when this construction was 
really learned. During the preceding month she had expressed the same 
idea more simply by bitlc dress, utilizing the two-word span to add the 
wish-word hitte, but omitting the object. Even at 1 ;1 1 the incomplete 
three-word phras(^ pretty dress on? (529) was used more frequently than 
the new imperative with an object. Examples like nose blow and coat 
button, with their failures in word-order, reveal that, at M l;ll,she was 
still experimenting with the new pattern for expressing “commands” 
together with the object to which they applied. 

There is another category of two-word combinations which were 
syntactically less advanced. Bitte dolly 1;8, bitte drink 1;10 consisted of a 
vague wish- word and an object, but did not express the verbal idea ^'give 
me”, which was clearly implied. Only from the point of view of standard 
speech does this construction belong under the classification of impera- 

Vocatives were not included in the discussion of one-word imperatives 
(511), but their relationship to imperatives cannot be doubted. When the child 
calls “Mama!”, he means “Mama, come here”. Some imperative idea is always 
implied in the vocatives of adults, at the least an appeal for attention. 
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lives. Otherwise it is closely related to the wishes without an imperative 
(518). The examples down bittc and bitte up 1;7 can be repeated here be- 
('aiise they amount to standard “Take me down, Lift me up, please”, 
but I do not claim that the child had in mind an}" more than the two 
words which she actually said. Bitte dress 1;10 is slightly different be- 
cause an imperative was used, accompanied by the wish-word, but not 
yet by the object “me”, which was judged to be implied. Buck away 1;8 
and water on 1 ;1 1 were much better. To be sure, the imperatives (‘‘put”, 
“turn”) were missing, but the more important part of the predicate and 
the object were expressed. The expression was similar to Hose Belt 1;8 
(518). The child’s grammatical analysis was not sufficiently advanced 
to distinguish between the two expressions with confidence. For the 
adult, the former contained a grammatical object, the latter a subject; 
but the child probably felt no such difference. In fact the utterance 
Buck away was broken up into a sort of question and answer by the 
intonation. It marked a transition from two correlated one-word sen- 
tences to a two- word sentence. 

The final category of two-word imperatives is that of negative impera- 
tives. The negative required one word, which left the other free for 
indicating the content of the Mish. No bite, as late as 2;1, was a primitive 
form (518). DonH sh 2;1 was a more standard expression, the interjection 
sh assuming the function of the verb “sleep”. This pattern began to be 
used 1;11: DonH spiel (527). The addition of a specifying word was a 
considerable step forward from the one-word negative donH 1;11 (511), 
for which the situation had to supply the interpretation. In situations 
where the negative sentence-adverb nein-nein still sufficed wuthout spec- 
ification, there was now room for the addition of the vocative Mama, 
1;7. The combination was uttered as a single intonation-phrase. I count 
the reduplicated nein as one word. 

520. Wishes expressed in a form which is felt by adults to lack a modal 
auxiliary gained in expressiveness durifig the two-word stage. Again, 
the progress was not significant in the instances in which the verb con- 
sisted of two words instead of one, like (/ want to, I will) pick up, knock 
doum, wisch ab, go Beit, go by-by, all 1 ;11. The improvement was phonetic, 
the d 3 mamically subordinated verbs being reproduced along with the 
more strongly stressed complements. In fact, in the last example she 
actually said by-by, go by-by: first the old form without a verb, then the 
new one with the verb. 

Syntactic improvement appears in examples in which both the verb 
and the object are expressed. Bau, Haus 1 ;9, meaning “I want to build 
a house”, was said with level stress and a pause betw^een the words 
(actually in a four-w"ord utterance, w'hich w^as composed of tw"o separate 
sentences, however). The stress indicates that w"e are here facing two 
one-w"ord sentences, on their way toward becoming one two-w’'ord sen- 
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tence.^'^ In Watch Mama 1;9 (519), Ring hell, Spiel Haus, Spiel piano 
1;11, all announcing her intention, “I want to . . . “I will . . . the 
combination of verb and object into one stress-group was ac^hieved/^ 

In some instances she expressed not the object, but the subject of the 
desired action. The xerh was suppressed during the two-woni stage, the 
predicate being expressed by a different part, of speech with the function 
of a verb. A striking early example is l! by-by 1 ;8, which amounted to 
“I want to go by-by, but was at best a foreninner of this sentence- 
pattern. /, learned and used in a mechanical manner, had more emotional 
than grammatical value (vol. 1, p. 33). My aiif 1 ;11 (518), “I want to get 
up'’, shows the construction in better development, 7ny being her sub- 
ject personal pronoun at the time. Hose Belt 1 ;8 (518) is similar if we 
accept the interpretation “The rabbit should also go to bed.” “Should” 
is also the implied modal auxiliary in This outside said with level stress 
1;9; but I would not dare to separate this interpretation from ‘T want 
this to go outside” (cf. 563). 

521. In the domain of questions used to express wishes and requests 
for permission, the sjmtactic progress over the one-word stage (513 f.) 
was slight until the last two months. Acceding to the summons to go to 
bed, she expressed her consent and then added Mama? Papa? 1 ;8, show- 
ing the way out of the room with her arm. She meant: '‘Will both of you 
please accompany me?” This form of request differed hardly at all from 
the one-name request of the same type used at the same time. Each 
name still had its own interrogative intonation so that the utterance was 
essentially a double one-word sentence rather than a single two-word 
question. 

In other examples the two words were not parallel. In the same situa- 
tion, preparing to go to bed, she expressed the same wish repeatedly 
1 ;8 by saying M ama? mil? or Mil? Papa? The name was logically sub- 
ordinated to the question proper, “Will you come along?,” but had not 
3^et been depressed into vocative function by the sign of intonation. It 
retained the interrogative tone which it needed when it was the sole 
carrier of the request. Formally these questions were still sets of two one- 
word questions. 

What Preyer (p. 151) reports as the first two-word sentence of his son, as 
late as 1;11: “Heim, Milch”, is definitely a set of two one-word sentences, two 
wdshes (“I want to go home; I want to drink milk”) or a wish and a specification. 

^ Bloch (1924, p. 25) found the verb “play”, in its literal meaning and in “play 
the piano”, missing even during the third year. Karla used it, in English form, as 
early as Hildegard. 

« “Want” is not classified as a modal auxiliary, but “will” is. The function of 
the two verbs is similar. In German, “wollen”, the equivalent of “want” and 
“will”, is called a modal auxiliary. In sentences like (/ want) this bottle 1;8, I 
consider the verb a full verb, in German as well as in English; but when another 
verb follows, I treat “want” as a modal auxiliary. The conventional classification 
is formal, not functional. 
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The combination of two words into a single question, however, was 
also achi(*ved at 1 ;8. By-hy auto? and By-hy choo-choo? were requests 
with added specification. 

Radio on? and, with avoidance of the difficult noun, 7'his on? 1;10 
meant “May I have the radio on?” Water auf? 1 ;1 1 was a request to have 
tlie faucet opened. In these last examples, the expression of the objects 
represented sjmtactic progress. 

522. A smaller number of two-word questions contained no wish ele- 
ment. They sc^rved the purpose of obtaining factual informat ion. At 
1;() she asked: Marion? Dodo? (the latter name even, irregularly, with 
the rising intonation of the question on each syllable separately), mean- 
ing “Where are they?,”^^ and, in slightly less primitive form. Mama? 
by-hy? in the sense of “Where is Mama? Did she go out?” Because each 
word had its own interrogative intonation, the utterances amount to 
two successive, related one-word questions. That is the way in which a 
two-word question originates. The next step is to combine the two words 
of the second example into one unit of intonation, turning the first item 
from a separate question into the subject or object of the question ex- 
pressed by the second item. This represents a considerable syntactic 
progress. She took this step at 1 ;9 with the question Schuhe aus? This 
happened to be not a question for factual information, but for confirma- 
tion of a fact about which she must have entertained a slight doubt. 
The difference between the two types of question is small, but real. The 
utterance was an answer to an adult’s question, “WTiat is the maid 
doing?” Since the fact that the latter was taking Hildegard’s shoes off 
was indisputable, the interrogative intonation which the child gave, 
rather exceptionally, to the statement of the fact must have meant 
something like “Is that what you are referring to?”^^ 

By 1 ;8 she had understood that the adults’ questions often called for 
statements of facts. It is recorded that she answered them habitually by 
yes or no, even when she did not understand them, and that she did not 
bother about the agreement between her answers and the facts. This 
means that she understood the linguistic function of this type of ques- 
tions. The fact that she had not yet learned to assume a responsibility 
for the validity of her answer is not within the province of language. 

Cassirer p. 35: “Dans la question s^'xprime pour la premiere fois une curio- 
sity dirigye non vers la possession d’un objet, mais vers racquisition d’une con- 
naissanco.” 

** A few days later she would answer the question herself (531). 

Lewis (1938, p. 157) discusses questions for information (boy K. at 2;5): “He 
is making a tentative statement of his knowledge, and demanding corroboration 
of it.” I have no example of exactly the same situation, in which the term “knowl- 
edge” w’ould be applicable. This is due to the exceptional caution characteristic 
of Hildegard’s speech. Interrogative intonation for corroboration was regular 
with Karla in later years (for instance now, at age 8) whenever I said something to 
her in German and she gave the English equivalent of the crucial word in a ques- 
tioning tone to check on her understanding; cf. 987 . 
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Ix't the reader reminded, as a parallel, that a lie may Ix' linguistically 
correct, and a truth linguistically ofTensive, although ethically the situa- 
tion is the reverse. We are here concerned only with the language. 

523. Two-word statements were in part as primitive as statc^ments 
during the one-word stage, namely when the utteran(*e was a predicate 
to a subject implied in the situation. The predi(‘ate was sometimes a 
compound verb like push in and wii^eh ab 1;11, which hovered in the 
twilight zone l)etween an imperative addressed to herself and a state- 
ment of what she was doing. (The cat) go{cs) away l;10was clearly a 
statement, without imperative character; the personal ending was not 
expressed. Very commonly a predicate adjective was accompanied by a 
reinforcing adverb, most frequently by all: all sticky I ;7, all wet 1;8 and 
1;10, all nass, all gone, all dry 1 ;10, all through 1 ;11. Right da, half trans- 
lated from “right there'*, 1;11 is comparable. 

A noun accompanied by an adjective as the predicate of a situation is 
similar in character. Mein Ball, my stocking 1 ;7, in part still with level 
stress, were statements amounting to “This is my . . but it should Ix' 
remembered that the colloquial language itself often dispenses with sub- 
ject and verb in such ass(*verations of ownership, particularly in the 
teasing game in which Hildegard learned the construction. The discus- 
sion in vol. 1 (p. 99 f.) shows (with many examples) how my developed 
from a vague emotive into a dispassionate possessive from 1 ;8. In the 
one-word stage 1 ;6 she had simply said mine in the same phonetic form 
as an emotional statement of ownership or of taking possession of an 
object. Big Ban 1 ;9 is a combination of adjective and noun only for an 
observer who transfers adult patterns indiscriminately to child-language. 
Actually Hildegard used the verb hauen, without an ending, in a vague 
manner lacking grammatical analysis and added to it thci emotive big, 
which was hardly a descriptive adjective. No A-a l;ll, when it meant 
“I have finished going to the toilet", was a statement of fact, but not an 
adjective with a noun, although it seems to be that from the point of view 
of adult syntax. No book occurred at 1;11, with “no" as an adjective, 
perhaps accidentally. For the negative sentence adverb, tluj one-word 
version no sufficed. Sometimes, however, the child said no, not at 1;11, 
reinforcing the adverb with the newly learned “not". 

In all preceding instances the two words of the utterance form, more 
or less, a unit. They belong together s^mtactically. The same holds true 
of combinations consisting of a genitive for possessive) of a noun and 
another noun. The genitive had no formal sign until E 1 ;10, and then only 
in Mama's and Papa's. She learned to say June's dolly, Bates's dolly 
at 1 ;8 when her claim, my dolly, was taken at its face value and disputed. 
The idea of possession was developed in this way and secondarily filled 
into the adjective my, which had merely been an emotive previously. 
Hildegard used genitives also when no genuine ownership was meant. 
Florence's Ldebling 1;11 is an example. 

In Joey's kimona 1 ;10 and Florence's dolly 1;11 the things belonged to 
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her; the person named ^vas the donor; the name was added for purposes 
of identification. Two-word phrases like Auto noise 1;10, choo-choo train, 
A-a paper, egg ball (the latter with level stress) 1;11, belong together 
even more intimately. Xo great progress over the one-word stage was 
involved. They are essentially compound nouns of the same character 
hn street-car or toothbrush, which happened to be treated as single words. 
Xo sharp boundary line exists Ix^tween these tj^pes of compounds. Baby 
Hildegard 1 ;!!, a phras€» with which she identified her picture, is differ- 
ent, but comparable. 

''There were, however, many two-word statements which represent 
syntactic progress, because the two words Ixdonged to different parts of 
the adult sentences on which they were modeled. They vary in character. 
A few were complete sentences**® consisting of subject and verb. Mama? sh, 
Dada? by-by 1 ;6 show the transition from tw’o one- word sentences to one 
two-word sentence. A question about the person, her activity or her 
whereabouts, received an immediate answer in the intonation of a state- 
ment: “What is Mama doing? She is sleeping”; “Where is Carolyn? She 
has gone out.” The next step was to omit the interrogatory tone: 1;8 
Dada wdschtl, an excited communication wfith level stress still betray- 
ing the origin in two one-word statements: “Carolyn is doing something 
interesting! She is washing!” During 1;8 the clear combination of a sub- 
ject and a verb in a single dispassionate statement \vas achieved: man 
sh, meaning “the woman (in a picture) is sleeping”, Frau m, “the woman 
(in a picture) is eating”. The two verbs involved happen to have primi- 
tive form, but they had definitely lost the emotional value of inter- 
jections in these objective statements of fact. A real verb was involved 
in Fritzchcn steht 1;11. / do 1:11 as an answer to questions like “Who 
likes candy?” was a complete sentence, but it was learned by mechanical 
imitation and meant for the child no more than simple /. In fact it 
might be called a particle expressing desire. 

These utterances were syntactically perfect because the standard 
language needs in such instances only two words to express the idea 
completel 3 ^ Where the standard required at least three words because 
the predicate was not a simple verb, the child was forced to omit one of 
them while the sentence span was limited to two words. In statements 
with subject and predicate the auxiliary verb, usually a mere copula, 
was omitted. It is unstressed in the standard and functionally much 


“Complete” moans in this chapter syntactically complete, or containing 
subject, verb, object when needed. It does not mean that all minor words of the 
standard sentence were also present. Boyd (p. 187) states that, at age 2, every 
sentence is childish; propositions, conjunctions, articles, and auxiliary verbs are 
only 3.4% of all the words used (25%. at age 3 and age 8). Bloch (1924, p. 28) says 
that even when the pattern of complete (even complex) sentences has been 
evolved, those words are omitted “que Tid^e principale estompe momantan^- 
ment” (age 2;6). 
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less important than the complement which carries the real meaning of 
the predication. Neither phonetically nor semantically does it engage 
the attention of the child. At 1;8 this construction was still in a prep- 
aratory stage. Mama? bad{cu)! did not yet conform to the pattern “Mama 
will baden’\ It amounted rather to two correlated sentences: “What 
is Mama doing? She is getting ready to bathe”. By the tests of inton- 
ation, facial expression, and situation, the child was not uttering a wish, 
but a statement of fact. When she switched the light off and said Light 
atifi at the same time, it is doubtful whether it meant “the light is out 
(off)” or even “I am switching the light off”. Probably she was using an 
imperative-equivalent, executing the command at the sitme time. 

From 1 ;9, however, statements of the type “this is . . .” became fre- 
quent: 1;9 this mine; this oil-spoon; 1;10 this church (reproducing the 
line, ‘‘This is the church”, in a nursery rh>Tiie); 1;11 this zu (“this, the 
door, is shut”; high pitch on the first word, low pitch on the second, an 
effective device to set off the subject from the predicate) ; this nass (with 
level stress); this in; here church (substituting “here” for prestmUKl 
“this”); this paper-ball; this {is for the) nails. The emergency subject this 
was useful l)ecause it circumvented the exigencies of a limited vocabu- 
lary, particularly in statements which did more than give the name of a 
thing.'*^ 

Often at 1;11, sometimes earlier, more specific subjects appeared in 
factual statements: 1 ;9 bath allc (“the bathing is over”) ; 1 ;10 by-by dunkel 
(undoubtedlj’^ not analyzed as “the outdoors is dark”, but express(‘d 
with a pattern in which hy-by acts like a subject); 1 ;11 door open; door 
zu; hottey da (“the horsey is there”); cry-baby da; choo-choo da; meow 
da; meow out (“the cat is outside”); Mary Alice Belt (“is in bed”); 
Mary Alice {must) eat. Auto alley 1;11 reflected the adult statement, 
“Autos are only in the alley (not in the yard)”. 

As all these examples show, the word which took the place of the prcidi- 
cate had varied character from the teginning. It could I)e a noun (547 
f.), a possessive pronoun (548), an adjective (549), an adverb (550), or 
an infinitive (545, 575). 

Another category of two-word statements consisted of verb and object. 
The omitted subject was supplied by the situation: (the cat) drinks 
milk 1;10, (she) picks flowers 1;11, (I) bite Papa 1;11, (the cat, who had 
just been mentioned) bites me 1;11. 

The lack of a third word was a serious syntactic deficiency when the 
verb was omitted because the child had the desire to express both sub- 
ject and object. The complete predicate had to \ye inferred from the 
situation. Although this could be done, the statement gave the impres- 
sion of being syntactically more imperfect than the preceding utter- 
ances, because this omission is not customary even in the colloquial 


Cf. Goodenough p. 343. 
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form of standard speech. My Wehweh 1 ;10 was not what it seemed to be, 
a noun preceded by a possessive adjective. My had at that time regularly 
the function of the subject personal pronoun. “I have an ache” was the 
id(*a. We cannot be sure of the noun character of Wehweh, which re- 
tained the interjectional element of a plaint, l^he object was unmistak- 
able in Papa apple 1 ;8 and meow oatmeal 1;11. In both utterances the 
verb “eats” had to be supplied (cf. 580). For the former example the 
diary stresses the fact that the subject was not said with the interroga- 
tive intonation which was still common during 1 ;8. It was clearly a two- 
word statement, and the child confirmed the correctness of my interpre- 
tation by reacting to it with a laugh of satisfaction. 

This leaves a group of statements in which both subject and verb were 
missing, but an adverb was added to an object : (I am putting the) meow 
in (the rocker) 1 ;11. In the other examples, the word which can l)c called 
an ol)ject was Wehweh. It may, on account of its interjectional nature, 
lie considered a complete predication. It was used, however, for specific 
communications: Wehweh — da! knee Wehweh, da Wehweh, Wehweh eye 
1 ;8. The syntactic v'agueness of Wehweh makes the interpretation un- 
certain. Instead of “(I have a) Wehweh (in my) eye”, we might also 
paraphrase “(A) Wehweh (is in my) eye”, as was done in 517. The ad- 
verbial nature of “(in my) eye, knee” is also a syntactic interpretation 
which nins ahead of the child’s linguistic development. It might l^ best 
to abstain entirely from pressing these utterances into any adult syn- 
tactic pattern, their form being too primitive. It cannot be doubted, 
however, that they were two-word communications largely declarative 
in purpose. 

The stiitement Ping, Mama 1 ;1 1 was also primitive in form. It con- 
sisted of two onc-w’ord sentences with the idea, “This is my ring; Mama 
gave it to me”. This pattern was to develop into Hildegard’s version of 
phrases like “a ring from Mama”, which supplanted such less logical 
expressions as Florence's dolly for “a dolly from Florence”. Hoch Hand 
1 1, “I am raising Papa by the hand” assuredly was not thought out 
in any grammatical form; the utterance was unorganized. 

The absence of a w ish element is clearest in the utterances w^hich re- 
ferred to past events. Some such instances occurred even in the one- 
word stage (515). No formal sign of the past, tense w’as developed during 
the two-wx)rd stage. The example Rvig, Mama is a statement w^hich 
included a reference to a past event in primitive form. At 1;8 Hildegard 
pounded on the bed w hich her mother had just left in the morning and 
stated Mama up in the same words which she otherwise used every 
morning as an imperative. She altered the function of the w ords without 
a change in form; but we cannot assume that a past tense, “Mama got 
up,” w^as implied. A statement of the result in the present tense, “Mama 
is up”, is a more convincing interpretation. At 1 ;9 she stated Dada iron- 
ing, “Carolyn w’as (did) ironing”; but again the tense w^as not beyond 
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doubt; in the situation in which it was said it may also have been a 
generalized statement, “Carolyn does the ironing (in this household)*'. 
There were clearer instances at 1 ;1 1 : Mama Kusk^ ‘i gave Mama a kiss"; 
by-by street-car after she had come home from a ride in the street-car; 
Papa patsch, “Papa spanked me". Wake up, frecjuently said 1;11 for 
“I woke up", is less clear; it may stand for “1 am awake". Go away 1 ;10, 
a statement also consisting merely of a two-word verb, is equally doubt- 
ful: “The cat went away" or “is walking off". 

524. We are at the end of the discussion of two-word sentences. Some 
of them were syntactically as simple as the one-word utterances, but 
many others represented a step forward in the direction toward organized 
sentences. Instead of one word giving a meager clue for the intent of the 
utterance while all other circumstances had to be inferred from the situa- 
tion, the child was now able to single out two different parts of speech 
for specification,^* thus adding greatly to the clarity of the meaning which 
she intended to convey. The aid of the situation was still needed in most 
instances, and the only formal signs separating the two words syntacti- 
cally from each other were intonation and stress, which were sometimes 
used effectively for the purpose. The words selected from the standard 
pattern of the sentence were two which were important for its organiza- 
tion. We miglit therefore speak of a progress from a one-item syntax 
to a two-item syntax, in parallelism with the advance from a single 
series to a double series which we found in the learning of sounds. 

There is room for doubt whether the transfer of this pattern from 
phonetics to syntax does justice to actual conditions in the child's 
language. We must not forget that in languages with dynamic stress 
like English and German, the s)aitactically important parts of speech 
usually have the strongest sentence-stress. We would expect the (ihild's 
attention to be concentrated on the words which were put in relief by 
the stress, just as we found in the learning of words that she paid most 
attention to the syllables with main (and secondary) stress. From this 
point of view, the progress might appear as l>eing of phonetic rather 
than syntactic character. 

There is one important difference, however. In the utterance of sen- 
tences the child no longer imitaU'd always a fi.xed sequence of sounds, 
but put varying words together independently. That is why it was im- 
portant to segregate utterances like “I do", which were indeed imitated 
as a w'hole without variation, from others which were composed in a 
more original manner and not mechanically learned as a unit. Thus it 

Stern (p. 199), speaking of the improved understanding of the child, expresses 
the progress by means of a metaphor. From the flood of sounds rushing in on the 
child in adult sentences, two wave peaks are now recognized by the child where 
formerly only one was seen. Trettien (p. 132), speaking of the first two-word 
sentences, says: “These are the mountain peaks of language which make their 
appearance in the mist.*’ 
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can be said that the child had learned to recognize stress as a device 
used in the organization of syntactic patterns. This is proved by the 
fact that, along with sentences like open {the) door, in which she repro- 
duced the two stressed words of the presentation, Hildegard said Dress me 
with a stronger stress on the object than on the imperative, contrary 
to the normal presentation. In cases like this, she used stress clearly as 
a device to underline a syntactic pattern containing two different parts 
of speech. 

The degree of originality in the handling of sentence patterns varied. 
In open door she repeated a combination which she had heard often in 
exactly the same form. In door open and door zu she expressed two differ- 
ent meanings with one pattern, but both utterances had been heard 
from adults in the form which she reconstructed from memory. Dress 
me was an original sentence, because nobody had taught her to say so 
and she had never heard the identical utterance from an adult. The 
example proves conclusively that she had learned the syntactical pat- 
tern. The exaggerated stress was due to the effort still required to apply 
the pattern. 

It would be satisfying to find a sequence in the learning of the parts 
of the sentence as we found it in the learning of sounds. It is not easy 
to discover such a sequence. Even in the one-word stage the utterances 
represented different elements of the standard sentence. In the two-word 
stage a verb, or a part- of the predicate without the verb, was usually 
present. Sentences containing a subject and an object but no verb in 
any form occurred to the end of the second year, however (523). Subject 
{Hose Beit 518, Dada wdscht, man sh, Frau m 523) and object {open door 
519) both appeared during the same month, 1;8. The analysis is com- 
plicated by the fact that the standard varies. Imperatives usually lack 
a subject in the standard languages, and not every sentence requires 
an object. The pattern subject — verb can be called earlier since it was 
fully alive and independently handled at 1 ;8, whereas the pattern verb — 
object remained imitative with regard to the words used in it until 1 ;9 
(520) and was not common until I;!!.**® 

At 1 ;10 several utterances had three words including an object, and 
at 1 ;1 1 the complete pattern subject — verb — object was mastered. 

The situation seems to lx* this. During the one-word stage a single, 
syntactically undifferentiated word was used to give a clue to the in- 
tended meaning. Syntactic differentiation began in two-word sentences, 
and the first pattern learned was the combination of a subject with a 
predicate, at 1 ;S. Tlie pattern verb — object became active at 1 ;9, com- 
mon at 1;11. The way was paved for complete three- word sentences 
consisting of subject, verb, and object. 

** Stern (p. 199) finds a variety of grammatical patterns represented from the 
beginning in sentences consisting of more than one word. He thinks that the com- 
bination verb — object is particularly common. 
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With this survey we have encroached on the domain of three-word 
sentences, which need to be examined now. Adhering to the mechanical 
principle of counting the niiml)er of words in a sentence, we shall again 
find some that do not represent a significant s>mtactic progress. Others, 
however, will disclose the growth which became possible with the widen- 
ing span of attention. 

525. As early as 1 ;5 two complete three-word stmtences were in Hilde- 
gard^s linguistic repertory, Da isi cs and I see you. Both were exclama- 
tions used in definite situations and difTered from one-word inter je(^tions 
only in the accidental fact that they were based on simple three- word 
combinations in the prototype. The child cannot lx* assumed to have 
been aware of this difference, although the inclusion of both unstressed 
syllables in the imitation of each of these items is remarkable for this 
early stage. Both phonetically and syntactically the items were examples 
of that premature correctness, achieved by mechanical imitation, which 
distorts the picture of organic growth, as we have obscTV'ed previously. 
Neither of them survived l)eyond the month 1;5. Original thrtxvword 
sentences did not begin until three months later, and then in a more 
primitive form. 

Interjections and exclamations did not often consist of more than 
two words (oh my gosh and you naughty meows! 2;1 lie beyond the two- 
year limit). I find only one example, Wehweh — da — au! 1 ;8. The three 
words were strung up with level stress, which makes the utterance a 
series of three one-word sentences rather than one three-word sentence. 
Besides, although it is true that au is certainly an interjection, that 
Wehweh has largely the same character, and that da could be used as an 
interjection (509), Hildegard happened to make this utterance to com- 
municate the fact that she had teething pains. She supplemented the 
linguistically primitive formulation with the efficient gesture of putting 
her finger in her mouth with the adverb. The intonation was not even 
that of lament, but that of a quiet statement. The example is a striking 
illustration of the fact that, at the stage of insufficient vocabulary and 
syntax, the stock originally serving emotional purposes can l)e pressed 
into the function of dispassionate statements, where this utterance 
really belongs (531). 

526. By the time that utterances had reached three words, the cate- 
gory of wishes expressed by means other than a question, an impiTative, 
or a sentence lacking a modal auxiliary became depleted. With the pro- 
gressing organization of sentences nearly all of the wishes fall into one 
or the other of these latter classifications. Ride Papa^s neck 1 ;10 ex- 
pressed her wish in a primitive form, which was perhaps not an incom- 
plete version of “I want to ride on Papa’s neck” (528) ; but it would be so 
analyzed in terms of standard syntax, and we never claimed that this 
represented also the child’s analysis. DoUy ride buggy 1 ;11, '‘I want the 
dolly to ride in the buggy”, is parallel. Pul hat on 1 ;1 1, recorded in the 
diary merely for its phonetic form, with no indication of the circum- 
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stances, could be anything from ''1 want to put a hat on'' over “I want 
the hat to be put on" to the imperative '‘Put the hat on". These utter- 
ances were much more specific than those in the one-word (510) and 
two-word (518) stages and represented progress also because they con- 
tained verbs; but they were not yet mature formulations of wishes, and 
the very fact that verbs were present makes them fit better in another 
category (528). 

527. The three-word imperatives of 1;10 are mostly doubtful because 
the circumstances are not recorded. Dicke{n) Bauch waschien) (actually 
four words, because the adjective was said twice) may not have been an 
infinitive (pronounced without an ending) used as an imperative, as is 
possible in German, but an incomplete version of “I want to . . .", "I 
am going to . . .", or even a statement in the present tense with arbi- 
trary word-order. Wash baby's dress is like the first example except that 
it is clearly English. My shoe brush may have meant "brush my shoe", 
with imperfect word-order. This oil weg meant clearly "Put this oil 
aw^ay." 

The more numerous examples of 1 ;1 1 vary in their tactic character. 
Few of them lacked a verb, like the last example of 1 ;10. All balls da^ late 
in the month, meant "Put all the balls there" (into the net-bag, in which 
they were kept). The utterance showed little syntactic improvement. It 
had three words merely because the object noun was extended by the 
addition of a numerical adjective. This on beads, also after the middle 
of the month, was even more primitive. It meant "Put this on, the beads 
(around my neck)". The object was expressed twice, once vaguely, then 
more specifically, but without a pause in the utterance. In both utter- 
ances and in the last example of 1;10, the fact that the object required 
two words k‘d to the sacrificing of the verb, which was already present 
in many two-word imperatives. Come on, Papa, auf! contained two im- 
peratives, one with and one without a verb; but come on (one word in 
the child's language) and the vocative were merely signals for attention; 
the specific imperative ("get up") lacked the verb. 

All other examples contained a verb. When an intransitive verb con- 
sisted of two words, room was left for the addition of a vocative: Papa lie 
doum (frequently said) (cf. Mama wake up 1;10). Since the addition of 
a vocative is merely a device to beam the imperative in the right direc- 
tion, the vocative being linked by intonation with the imperative but 
not really entering into its s>ti tactic stnicture, it is more significant that 
Hildegard filled the space left by the compound transitive verb some- 
times with an object: Put hat on (but cf. 526). 

With a simple verb there was room for a two-word object; two ex- 
amples of 1;10, if they were really imperatives, illustrate this scheme, 
clearly Wash baby's dress, less so Dicken Bauch waschen, because dicken 
Bauch had become one word for the child; even so. the fact that dicken 
was said twice in this instance brings the utterance in line with this group. 
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The best form of three-word imperatives is the most common scheme 
in which a vocative, a simple verb, and an object were combined: Papa 
hoi Mans; Papa, push me (on the tricycle); Papa feed my, '‘Papa, feed 
me’’, all at 1;11 {Mama bite Hildcgard 2;0). These sentences were said 
fluently and without apparent effort. They occurred later in the month 
than coat button and nose blow, in whi(‘h the word-order was still inade- 
quate; but some of them were earlier than Dress me, which had a strained 
stress distribution (519, 524). Our findings confirm that the combina- 
tion of an object with a verb in the imperative was not made before 1 ;10, 
did not become frequent until 1 ;1 1 , and showe'd evidence of unfamiliarity 
occasionally even then. 

A negative imperative, which consumes one word for the negative 
adverb, happened to occur with a verb which needed no object, so that 
there remained room for the addition of a vocative: Don't spiel, Miau 
1;11, “Don’t play, meow”. 

528. Wishes wliich would be expressed with the aid of a modal auxili- 
ary in standard syntax continued to lack the modal invariably in the 
three-word stage. One of them had no verb at all and was therefore 
syntactically primitive: {Let us go) way down {to the) beach 1;11. It ex- 
pressed nothing but an adverbial phrase, which consumed all three 
words, with omission of the standard preposition. 

The other examples contain a verb, which would be an infinitive in the 
full standard version. Adverbial phrases without prepositions were 
added to it: (/ want to) ride (on) Papa's neck 1;10; (/ want to) go {into) 
Mama's Bett 1;11; (/ want to) lie (in) Papa's Belt 1;11. 

Dolly ride buggy 1;11 expressed a wish. Dolly was not a vocative, and 
ride was not an imperative. The paraphrase “I want the dolly to ride 
in the buggy”, might seem to assume too advanced a syntactic pattern. 
This utterance could be classified as an unorganized wish (526). Still, 
(/ want to, am going to) ask Papa {to put this) on 1 ;1 1 , in which the pres- 
ence of a verb before the object makes the same kind of paraphrase 
more compelling, makes it credible that the child was beginning to evolve 
this construction (563). 

There were other examples in which the absence of a modal auxiliary 
was felt more definitely, because a subject was expressed before the “in- 
finitive”. These, however, were not wishes and will be found among the 
three-word statements (531). Our method of dealing with the omission 
of modals as a sub-category of wishes is beginning to break down, because 
the child’s statements included a greater variety of shades of meaning. 
This methodological embarrassment is a source of satisfaction, because 
it reflects the growth of the child’s language beyond arbitrary classifica- 
tions suitable for the first steps. 

529. Wishes said with interrogative intonation, although they contain 
the ideas, “May I . . .?” or “Will you . . .?” were from the beginning of 
this study methodically separated from those in which a modal auxili- 
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ary (Hjiild be said to be omitted, because the interrogatory intonation 
was considered the more significant feature. A three-word utterance of 
this kind, which, howeveT, was not one three-word question, occurred 
at 1 ;8: Walk? Schncef ja? She meant “May I go for a walk in the snow?’' 
and reinforced the eagerness of the request for permission with the ques- 
tion, “ja?”, which often served this purpose. The utterance was cast in 
the form of three separate questions, each with its own interrogatory 
intonation. This device is the forerunner of utterances combining several 
words into a unit. Occasionally level stress lingered on into 1;11, but 
not in wish-questions, whi(Ji had by 1;11 a unified intonation. Pretty 
dress onf can be paraphrased by “May 1 put a . . .?” It expressed the ob- 
ject in two words, but lacked the verb part, of the predicate. Papa on me?, 
two days later, meant, “Papa, will you put this on for me?” It lacked the 
verb and the object, but contained a vocative instead. Imperfect as this 
qiK^stion is, it pointed forward to the development of prepositions out of 
the adverbial part of compound verbs, which got under way soon after 
the end of the second year (see the diary). This step was not assumed 
to 1 x 3 completed yet, in view of other utterances at the same time; but 
this utterance comes close to it; “on me” would make as good sense as 
‘'on for me”, since she was talking about an article of clothing, which I 
was to help her put on. Both these utterances were late in 1;11. There 
were others at I ;1 1 which contained a verb: (ilfo^^ I) da slide down?, the 
local adverb da pointing to the banister of the stairs; {Shall, May) I spiel 
Nackedei? “May I go without clothes?” The last question is the only 
one of this type in which a subject was expressed. (Concerning /, cf. 559). 

530. There are again few examples for factual questions. The last ex- 
amples in the preceding section lead over to them. If, instead of “May”, 
we paraphrase these questions with “Shall I”, “Do you want me to”, 
the question for permission is changed to an inquiry about an adult's 
wish, a request to a challenge. At this late stage it is not improbable that 
such a variation in the underlying sentipient was taking place. Utterances 
were becoming more finely shaded in their intention, although the formal 
signs were not yet developed to express these shades of meaning. My 
room, Taschentuch? 1;11, however primitive in form, meant, “Shall I go, 
Do you want me to go, to my room to get a handkerchief?” Papa mehr 
bathe? 1;11 implied “Do you want to bathe more, longer?” and was 
definitely not a wish of her own, but an inquiry about my wish. {Dodo 
make A-Af 2;1, “Dodo, are you making A-a?”, a clear question about 
a fact, without suppression of a modal auxiliary, lay beyond the 
two-year limit.) 

The first interrogative adverb, the only interrogative really learned, 
occurred also in three-word questions 1;11 : Whei'c {is) my ballf and, with 
a vocati\^e: Dasch, where {is) Hildegard? 

I have no examples of questions for linguistic information. Three-word 
questions like “What is this?” could have served this purpose; but the 
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copula was still below the threshold of attention, so that two words 
would have sufficed. Such questions, however, were not even asked in 
two words (522). “What” did not occur (until 2;1), and it was charac- 
teristic of Hildegard that she did not often ask such questions. She 
waited instead until the information came to her unsolicited (cf. 514). 

531. Statements of fact increased greatly in number on the three- 
word level. Hildegard ^s language was becoming more intellectualized. 
The emotional and volitional elements receded 

Again we find that the s>Titactic character of the utterances varied; 
but along with some incomplete sentences, in which the situation still 
had to help the understanding, we encounter many more which were 
complete with subject, verb and object, and others which lacked only 
the copula, which even some standard languages, like ancient Greek 
and modem Russian, omit (57Q). 

A forerunner was the three-word utterance Marion? Dodo? Away! 1 ;6, 
which was still cast in the pattern of three one-word sentences, namely 
two questions (521) and one answer. The pattern was improved 1;8: 
Marion Joey away ; the three words were separated by pauses and had 
level stress; but this corresponds to the stress in the standard version, 
“Marion and Joey are away”. The question-and-answer pattern was 
still used at 1;8: Shoe? Mama's shoe and By-hy auto? No! In the latter, 
a question asking for permission was followed by her owm negative an- 
swer; this amounted to the negative statement, ‘T cannot go out for a 
ride”.®^ The three- werd utterance Wehweh — da — au 1;8 was also a 
syntactically immature sentence. On account of the emotional character 
of the words used, it has been discussed in 525, but was found to be 
really a statement in the primitive form of three one- word sentences 
wdth inadequate vocaV^ulary.®^ 

A few sentences were still syntactically incomplete in the last month. 
Mama new hat 1 ;11 meant, with the aid of the situation, “This is Mama’s 
new hat”. In the recapitulation of a story in the form of answ^ers to 
questions, she stated its most interesting point with All piece brokel ;ll 

In the light of the preceding discussions it is obviously impossible to assign 
a definite time to the change from emotional and volitional speech to intellectual 
speech. The transition is gradual. Hetzer and Reindorf set the time at 1 ;6 for chil- 
dren in cultured families, and at 1;9 for children in uncultured families. 

** This preparatory pattern for negative statements, often observed in chil- 
dren’s language, was used bv Karla M 1;11: (May) Karla (get) all dirty? Oh no! 
Cf. K. Buhler p. 235, O’Shea p. 117, Sully p. 174. 

“ Gabelentz (p. 346) reports a similar utterance of three one-word sentences: 
“Au! Wauwau! Happl (= gebissen)” and comments: “Hier ist in rohester Weise 
die Synthese des Gedankens in einer dreigliedrigen Rede zum Ausdruck gebracht; 
ein Kind, das so spricht, redet schon in menschlicher, das heisst gegliederter 
Sprache. Die Synthese aber besteht in einer blossen Aneinanderreihung, sie 
ist ohne bindenden Mortel wie eine cyklopischo Mauer: die Sprache ist i s o 1 i - 
re n d.” The transition from three one-word sentences to one three-word sentence 
in the standard language is treated by Curme (1931) §2a, last paragraph. 
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for ‘'all broken to pieces’\ The question had furnished the subject, and 
the copula was dispensible. The remainder was still primitive in its arbi- 
trary rearrangement of words. All sticky candy 1;11, an utterance in 
which the adjective was phonetically imperfect and its interpretation 
not certain, meant “My hands arc all sticky from candy’'. Presumably 
she showed her hands, which provided the subject. The copula and the 
preposition were regularly omitted. Bottle picks, Wehweh 1;11 was an 
ingenious, though clumsy wsiy of giving a description of a medicine 
dropper, “This is a bottle (an object made of glass) which pricks and 
hurts (is pointed)”. 

The number of statements which merely lacked the copula (523) was 
rather large in the last two months. Since such sentences cannot contain 
an object, either the subject or the predicate consisted of two words. 
Two-word subject : 1 ;10 7'his book mine; 1 ;1 1 This door open; All babies 
Bett^^ (translated from German presentation; part of a seven-word ut- 
terance; preposition “in” omitted); Da my ball (in answer to her own 
question. Where my ball?); Mary Alice's Wehweh alle.^^ The latter 
amounted to a negative statement, “Mary Alice has no pain any longer”; 
it was accompanied by head-shaking. Two- word predicate: 1 ;10 This my 
spoon; Papa all wet; 7'his my rock-baby; 1;11 Wash all dry; Meow up 
Baum; negative: Miau not da (in a five-word utterance); No, not da 
(without subject; no, not formed a unit for double expression of the 
ne'.gative; in No, Florence's Liebling, however, we have two sentences 
said to deny and correct the implications of a question). 

7'his is mine 1;11 was sometimes said with a dissyllabic form which 
might represent “this is”. In view of the consistent omission of the copula 
in all other examples, some of which were based on the same combina- 
tion “this is . . .”, it is better to interpret the second syllable of dita as 
containing a vowel of transition.^ 

Some of the syntactically complete statements had no object because 
none was needed. In that case the pfedicate consisted of a compound 
verb: 1 ;10 my go away; Mama wake up; 1;10 and 1;11 my wake up; my 
walk down. 

All other examples contained subject, verb, and object. None was 
earlier than 1;11. Some of the earliest had level stress, which betrayed 
the effort needed for the new pattern: Mama calls, meow (the pause 
shows that the familiar pattern was restricted to subject and verb and 
that the object was added without as yet entering into a syntactic unit); 

** In some of these examples, “to be*^ is more than a copula. Hildegard omitted 
the full verb as well (579). 

Karla used the same construction with level stress E 1;10: Grandpa, auto, 
gone, “Grandpa^s auto is gone.” 

“ Ament (p. 172) registers the first complete sentence for the 626th day (E 
1;8): “da is lulu”; it has the copula expressed. Two of Stern’s children, alone 
among those surveyed by him (pp. 200-202), had a copula in the first sentences of 
more than one word, at 1;5 and 1;2 respectively. 
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Diickj bite, mc.^ This stage of transition, however, was ephemeral. Almost 
at once, such statements were made fluently: Papa spielt Ball; Meow 
makes A-a (the verb "‘make'* was marked as an innovation; it was still 
rare) ; Mama washes (my) hands; I spiel this; Mama reads book (secondary 
stress on verb, main stresses on subject and object) ; Meow bites Wauwau; 
Papa reads book. The ending of the third person singular was never ex- 
pressed; the verbs had basic stem forms. (At 2;0 the diary notes that the 
supply of verbs increased strikingly. They wer(‘ needed for, and used in, 
statements of this type.) 

Omission of a modal auxiliary in sentences which do not express wishes 
results in statements which are syntactically less complete; but they 
represent a progress in the expression of finer shades of meaning. Mama 
sh mehr, Mama mehr sh 1 ;11 was not a wish, nor a simple statement of 
fact, but a reproduction of her mother’s decision: “Mama wants to sleep 
more, longer’’. Mary Alice eat, home 1 ;11 consisted of two primitive sen- 
tences, but expressed the advanced idea, “Mary Alice must (has to) eat, 
she went home”. No, (/ must put) shoes, on l ;ll was an utterance with 
which she recalled an adult injunction, checking her impulse to run out 
of the house without shoes. It had level stress. This primitive way of 
stringing up words made the interpretation hazardous; but I have no 
doubt about the intended meaning. 

532, I have omitted from the preceding section all statements which 
referred to the past. We no longer need this separation to make sure that 
the utterances represented factual statements; but it is still useful for 
organizing the wealth of examples.^^ Besides, it is interesting to see how 
the number of statements concerned with past events increased. As a rule 
there was still no formal sign of the past tense. For this purpose, as for the 
third person singular present, the verb had the unchanged basic form. 
The morphological development lagged behind the learning of syntactical 
patterns. (For the possibility that the ending of the weak past tense was 
lost for phonetic reasons, cf. 142 and 148. This explanation does not apply 
to strong verbs, which were also used in their present or infinitive form. 
The hypothesis, interesting as it is, is therefore not convincing.) 

At 1 ;9 Hildegard said Marion? Dodo? Da! She was in her bed 
and pointed to the day-bed in her room. She meant to convey the idea 
that her cousins had slept there. That was a week before. The form of the 
utterance was primitive. It consisted of two questions and one answer. 

Karla also used level stress at 1;11 : Mammy, coming, soon. The use of an ad- 
verb of time to indicate future has no parallel in Hildegard 's language. 

Stalnaker (p. 231), examining nine children 2;4 to 4 years old, finds that ‘‘the 
declarative sentence takes the lead at all ages’*; the next most frequent type is 
the “request or command**, only exceptionally the interrogative sentence. But 
her classification is open to objections; for instance, “I want a stick**, is listed as 
declarative (p. 233), which is too mechanical a classification. Boyd’s much more 
careful and detailed observations made on his daughter from age 2 to age 8 show 
different results (p. 183). 
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The three words were not yet combined into one sentence. It is interest- 
ing, however, for the comparatively long span of memory involved. Most 
statements, even much later, referred to events which had just happened. 

Strangely enough, the only other example which involved as much as a 
day of time elapsed between the event and the statement, was also early, 
l;i0: Papa this on, namely ‘Tapa turned the shower on yesterday”. 
I had turned on the shower while she was in the bath-tub to tease her. 
The shock was ^^ividly remembered. The statement lacked the verb 
proper. 

All examples of 1;11 referred to the immediate past. All had a verb 
except the rather late Mary Alice (went) home, (to) eat. With intransitive 
verbs no object was required and the predicate could consist of 
two words: Taschentuch fall down; My fall down; My wake up (if it meant 
‘T woke up”; more plausibly it amounted to “I am awake”, 531). Some- 
times no object was expressed, but an adverb was added instead, being 
felt as more essential: Mama da bite, '‘Mama spanked me here”, cheer- 
fully indicating with a clap of her hand where the punishment had been 
administered; Miau kratz da, "The cat scratched me here”. 

The remaining instances had an object: Mama call, meow (statement 
following the event immediately, so that it might be called a present 
tense, 531). Mama buy balloon (when Hildegard came home with the bal- 
loon from a shopping trip) ; Papa make Bau, "Papa has built something 
(with blocks)” ; Mama ccdl Mary Alice; Mary Alice ride, me (in the second 
half of the month; object still not an organic part of the statement); 
Mama kiss my, "Mama kissed me”. 

Of these examples. Papa make Bau is especially interesting, because 
it is an expression hardly possible in standard colloquial speech. It shows 
all the more impressively that the pattern subject — verb — object as- 
serted itself in spite of the limitations of vocabulary. The verb bau(en) 
was used as a noun, because a noun was needed in the pattern. 

One verb actually occurred in the form of the past tense, first, early 
1 ;11, only in the fixed utterance Mama forgot toothbrush, meaning "Mama 
forgot to bnish my teeth”, later in an original statement \vith the same 
pattern : Papa forgot this. Hildegard did not use a present- tense form of the 
same verb. Awareness of formal distinctions between tenses cannot be in- 
ferred from this isolated past-tense form (586). 

533. Three words Avas the normal length of sentences during the last 
month of the second year, although sentences of one and two words con- 
tinued to occur. Longer sentences were less common,^ and utterances of 
more words frequently consisted of two or three grammatical sentences 
placed side by side. Subordination was not yet learned except in rudimen- 
tary beginnings. Since many sentences in the three-word stage were 
already grammatically complete, no syntactic progress can be expected 

” Decroly (p. 132) sets the beginning of sentences containing more than three 
words at 1;3J-11. 
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to be disclosed by the examination of longer sentences. It will, however, 
be carried out, because the length of sentences and utterances has some 
interest in itself.^® 

Continuing \nth the same classification, we find no more examples of 
interjections and exclamations nor of wish questions. Interjections can- 
not be expected to run to lengths of more than three words. Exc^lama- 
tions might, but did not, probably becsause three words was still the 
normal length of sentences; in all categories the number of examples 
decreases beyond this span. The explanation for the absence of wishes cast 
in the form of questions may be the same. It should lead over into the 
adult type of polite requests with ‘^May I”, A paust* in the use of this 
type of request would, however, not be surprising. In spite of all social 
training, the utterance of wishes in the more emphatic form “I want” 
comes more naturally to children. 

534. Wishes so primitive in form that they do not fall easily into one 
of the other categories were naturally rare among the utterances of four 
words; there are no certain examples even in the three- word stage (526). 
As early as 1;9, earlier than most three- word sentences, Hildegard pro- 
duced the four-word sentence this, big, baby, bottle, aft.(‘r her mother had 
told her that she had drunk from this bottle when she was a little baby. 
It was a wish. She wanted it after her interest in it had been aroused. The 
wish, however, was vague. We might call the utterance an emotional 
statement. Since the bottle could hardly impress her by its size, the word 
big was still the old emotive with vague intellectual content. The level 
stress was also a primitive feature.®® 

535. Imperatives of four words belong to 1 ;ll. At 1 ;9 she said Mama, 
mit! Ban, Havsl and Mama, mitl Oino, Waxiwau. These were utterances 
of four words, but each consisted of two grammatically separate sen- 
tences, a two-word imperative followed by a rough explanation of the 
wish and of the circumstances which produced it. In the first example, 
the addition might be another imperative, “Build a house” or an 
announcement of her own intention, “I want to build a house with 
blocks”. The blocks were not yet at hand, so that the crude formulation 
included the wish to get them. In the second example, the addition was a 
clumsy statement of an exciting fact: “The uncle brought me a 
bow-wow”, actually an Easter cake in the shape of a lamb. 

Most of the four-word imperatives of 1 ;1 1 had this length because of an 
added vocative. Papa dear, wake up contained a stereotype two-word 
vocative and an imperative complete in two words. Papa this hang up 

*• A specialized study on ‘‘length of sentences** is that of Nice. Boyd (p. 187) 
confirms Nice*s results. Smith (1935, p. 210) claims: “Sentence length is indicative 
of size of vocabulary**. Her study gives statistics of the length of sentences in the 
conversations of 220 children aged 18-72 months. 

Jespersen (p. 135) records a four-word statement with “a pause between the 
successive words** for 1;10. 
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had a one-word vocative not separated from the two-word imperative by 
pause or stress, and in addition an object in a non-standard position. 
Papa, this da down (‘'put this chair down from the terrace”) lacked the 
verb, })Ut made the intention quite clear by the two adverbs, at least one 
of which indicated the direction of the desired motion. This, on, my neck 
(“hang; this little b(‘ll around my neck”), though imperfect in form, is 
neverthel(\ss more iiiterc'sting. In the level stress the utterance carried 
the egg-shells of an earlier construction: “(Put) this on, (namely around) 
my neck”. But the four words really belonged to one sentence. They were 
linked more int imat ely than can be claimed for an imperative and a voca- 
tive. The adverb on was on its way toward becoming a preposition.®^ 

(At 2;1 the pronoun you was added to imperatives in many examples: 
you do this; you wash me; you feed my; you button my shoe, the pronoun 
even said in reduplication, with a stress on the second you. I interpret this 
practice, which is not so common in the standard language, as an indica- 
tion that Hildegard was learning the pattern of a complete statement and 
extended t he habit of including a subject to imperatives.)®^ 

536. Four-word utterances expressing the child’s intention give clearly 
the impression of lacking the auxiliary “I want to” or “I am going to”. 
Spiel Haus, knock down 1;11 consists of two coordinated two-word sen- 
tences. Ask Mama this aus 1 ;11 (“I am going to ask Mama to take this 
article of clothing off”) and Watch hake cake Mama 1;11 (‘T want 
to watch Mama bake a cake”, with undeveloped word-order) point for- 
ward to a subordination of one idea to the other (563). This dolly up Bett 
1;11 may be interpreted as a simple four-word wish. The paraphrase 
chosen at the time of observation was: “I want to take this dolly upstairs 
to bed” (cf. 563). The utterance lacked the main verb in addition to the 
auxiliary, but was more unified than the preceding examples. 

537. Papa all through eatf 1 ;11 is a clear factual question lacking the 
copula. It meant: “Papa, are you all through eating?” It is interesting 
because it shows that the ending “-ing,” had not yet been learned (578). 

538. Four-word statements often consisted of two sentences. Examples 
begin as early as 1 ;8. Knee Wchweh, da Wehweh 1 ;8, every word with the 
same amount of stress, made a plaintive statement in two words and 
added to it a parallel statement accompanied by pointing, to make sure 
that she would be understood. This big Buch, da! 1 ;9 did not mean “This 
big book is there”, but “This is a big book, there it is”. The second sen- 
tence again underlined the reference of the first. Wauwau! Meow bite 
Waiiwau 1;11 identified a bark which she heard and added a fanciful 
statement about the reason for barking. 

Karla M 1;11: Glenna (was) on (a) bus, also with level stress on the three 
words; E 1 ;11 : 'In ,hau, “Let us go in, into the house.'’ 

1 have considered and rejected the hypothesis that this construction repre- 
sents standard “Will you . . .?“ with omission of the modal auxiliary. The inter- 
rogative intonation, which had long been characteristic of this way of e.xpressing 
wishes, w’as never present. 
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Of more interest are several four-word statements consisting; of two 
correlated two-word sentences. She examined two brushes 1 ;8, pointed 
to them in succession, and said This (is a) brush (and) (his (is a) brush. 
The intonation was rising on the first sentence, falling on the second. 
Although the intonation was the same as in ut teran(*i\s like Shoe? Mama's 
shoe (531), which she made at the same time, it clearly did not indicate 
question and answer about one object, but. served as a de\'ice to link 
two correlated statements about two objects. The same is true for This 
(is) Dodo's (and) (his (is) Dodo's 1 ;8, said with refen'iice to a jiair of 
overshoes. (This is) Dada's hat (and) (his (is) mine 1 ;10 is a little more 
advanced. There is not merely correlation, but contrast, and th(‘ formula- 
tion of the two sentences is not exactly parallel. 

At 1 ;10 and 1 ;11 there were several unified four-word statements. My 
buggy (is) way down (in the basement) 1;10 lacked chiefly tlu* colork^ss 
verb. This (is) my rock-baby 1;10 (“my rocking chair,’' 531) lackcHl noth- 
ing but the copula. In Papa (has) my comb da 1 ;1 1 tlu^ abscaice of the 
verb was more keenly felt; “have”, whether as an auxiliary or as a full 
verb, was completely missing from the vocabulary (580). Mama fix bed 
my 1 ;11 (“for me”) was complete with subject, verb, and obje'ct, but still 
imperfect in the personal reference. 

539. Four-word statements referring to past events do not add any- 
thing to the syntactical development, ./a, Mama da bite 1 ;11 consisted 
of two separate sentences. Ja, being an answer to a (piestion, was 
complete by itself; the second sentence, which gave supplementary 
information on the same topic, has been treated as a three-word state- 
ment (532). Tavo other examples 1;11 were syntactically primitive 
because they lacked verbs and used the four-word range instead to ex- 
tend other parts of the sentence. Rita's house big A -a suppn‘ssed subject 
and predicate and consumed two words each for the object and an in- 
dication of place. Meow all wet me, late in the month, had curiously un- 
developed form for this stage. It used the stereotype phrase all wet for the 
description of a condition, but inserted it into the pattern of a complete 
sentence with subject and object, so that it crame to take the place of a 
verb stating an action performed before the time of the utterance (the 
cat had licked her). “Wet” can be a verb in English, “all wet” c*annot. 
It is unlikely that Hildegard meant to use the verb “wet”. “The ciat 
got meall w^t” would be a formulation more in ac!Cord with child-language, 
but the w ord-order makes this interpretation unconvincing, too . The 
utterance show^sawell developed syntactic pattern, the application of 
w^hich miscarried because no satisfactory simple transitive verb for the 
intended purpose (“licked”) was available. It was an emergency .•^olu- 
tion, good enough to convey the intended meaning clearly (cf. 549). 

540. A span of four w^ords really marks the upper limit of the length of 
sentences during the first two years. There wTre instance.'^ of coherent 
utterances consisting of five to sev€*n words rather early ; but thev were 
gramma ticall}" composed of more than one sentence. Fntte dress, my wake 
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np 1 ;10 was a two-word imperative, with an added statement of tliree 
words 1,0 exj)lain the wish. Stockings! Mama hangs up stockings 1 ;11 was a 
four-word statement extended to five l)y emphatic anticipation of the ob- 
ject. It combines a primitive mode of utterance, which called attention 
to the things which excited the child's interest by means of a single word, 
with an explicit statement of the facts in a complete sentence. Such a for- 
mulation is, of course, quite possible in the lively colloquial speech of 
adults (“Snow! It snowed last night"). The primitive form of the first part 
does not mean linguistic immaturity. Miau da, Miau not da 1,11 was (com- 
posed of two statements linked by contrast. The additional word (538) was 
necessary to accommodate the negative; the copula was missing as before. 
The negative was stressed in the second statement; the adverb of place was 
stressed and overlong in the first part, unstressed and not so long in the 
second. The contrast between positive and negative statements was con- 
sciously practiced in the last half month (627).®® 

In less mature form this process was much older. {Should I put on) this 
hat? Ja. This hat? No 1 ;8 did the same thing in the form of four sentences 
divided into questions and answers. Monologs of this type, with the 
answers “Yes" and ‘^No", were common at 1 ;8. ( This is) no Mama^s stock- 
mgy here (is) Mamd*s stocking 1 ;9 was also a six-word utterance of the 
same type, in reversed order. It preceded the acquisition of the word 
“not", which would be more fitting, by two months. Where my hall? Da 
my hall 1 ;1 1 shows question and answer of parallel structure. 

Mary Alice Belt (“is in bed"), all babies Belt, night Belt 1;11 was a 
seven-word recitation partly inspired by my remark, “Alle Kinder sind 
jetzt im Bett". It consisted of three separate parallel statements, the 
meaning of the last one being rather obscure. 

(Single sentences of six and more words began just after the two-year 
limit. I put my hat my room 2;1 was a unified six-word statement rather 
perfect in form, lacking nothing but a preposition. Look, Papa, my auto- 
mobile on my wheel 2;1, seven words, >vas less complete and less unified; 
but the imperative and the vocative were more closely linked with the 
following statement than was the case in most of the earlier examples. 
The mother’s baby book states for 2;0 that Hildegard “repeated and orig- 
inated" sentences up to eight words long; but no example is given. On 
account of my absence from home during 2;0 I have no record of such 
sentences. I suspect that they were eight-word utterances rather than 
eight- word sentences.)®^ 

Snyder (p. 419) states that antithetic statements of this kind are typical of 
age 2;6, with reference to the studies of psychologists. She gives the example: 
“Not dat boat hot; dat boat hot"; also in reverse order. Cf. Delacroix (1930) p. 
324 f.; Stern p. 206 f. (with examples from the literature, l;9-2;9); Bloch (1924) 
p. 39 (age 2;6). 

I have a record of a sample of Karla’s speech at E 2;3, an account of an im- 
agined happening, w'hich w^as composed of sentences three to seven words in 
length: Vaii, I took your pencil the other day. You can't have it. I threw it away — 
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541. The preceding classification of examples by the length of utter- 
ances and sentences is too mechanical to give by itself a clear picture 
of syntactic growth. The stages overlap chronologically, and a rapid 
glance back over the findings is needed to improve the ^HTspective. 

We have seen (504) that the pure one-word stage lasted nearly a year, 
from 0;8 to 1 ;7. The combination of two words into out' unified sentence 
began at 1;7 in the category of exclamations (517), in which we cannot 
speak of a grammatically organized sentence.*^^ A start toward syntactic 
analysis was made in other categories of two- word sentences (518-523), 
the time of the earliest examples varying in the subdivisions between 1 ;8 
(518, 521, 523) and 1 ;10 (523). The pattern subject — verb began at 1 ;8, 
the pattern verb — object at 1 ;9 (524). 

There was no long interval between the learning of sentence's with two 
words and sentences with more than two words, as there was bet ween 
the beginning of the one-word and of the t wo-word stages.®*^ Thn'e-word 
stentences (disregarding three-word utterances consisting of more than 
one sentence) began at 1;10, but so did four-word sentences, for which 
there is even one example at 1;9 (534), antedating the three- word exam- 
ples. Some of the three-word sentences were grammatically complete at 
1 ;10 (531), but the pattern subject — verb — object was not achieved 
until 1 ;11 (531 f.)- Many three- and four-word sentences were incomplete. 
No example had more than four words in a single sentence (533“540)®’^ 


in the garage. IVe broken. I canH fix it. Vali canH fix it either ^ each item in many 
repetitions in varying order. 

“ Stern (pp. 200-202), in a survey of sentences of more than one word in the 
literature, finds that they begin between 1;1 and 2;0, most commonly at 1;6 and 
1;7. Bergmann (p. 243) found no sentence before 2;0, mostly two words in the 
third year. Cornioley (p. 43) observed two-word sentences from 1 ;4-5. Charlotte 
Buhler (p. 160) reports Hetzer and Reindorf^s findings that 28 children of cultured 
families began to use sentences of two and three words between 1 ;1 and 1 ;4 and 
all used them between 1;9 and 1;11, whereas 28 children from uncultured families 
did not begin until lj9~ll and some were delayed until 2;0-6. Nice (p. 370) found 
the first two-word sentence at 1;1~2;3, average M 1 ;5, in the speech of 20 Iilnglish- 
speaking children; at average 1;6, in that of 20 foreign children. Bloch 

(1924, p. 19) records the first two-word sentences for his three children at the ages 
1 ;10, 1 ;6, and E 1 ;11 respectively. K. Buhler (p. 233) sets the time for the beginning 
of original two-w’ord sentences at the middle of the second year. He realizes that 
two one-word sentences represent a stage of transition, as does Stern (p. 199); 
cf. also K. Btihler’s remarks 1922, p. 82. Trettien says that the first sentences ap- 
pear in general betw^een 18 and 20 months; he gives as examples “car stops*’ and 
“Papa’s nose”. 

*« Bloch (1924, p. 20) says that “on ne peut pas parler d’un stade do langage de 
1 ’enfant qui serait caract^ris^ par le groupement de deux mots . . . tree rapide- 
ment, on peut presque dire imm^diatement, . . . davantage.” Actually, how’ever, 
he had recorded (p. 19 f.) for his three children a gap of two weeks, one month, 
and seven months (!) respectively. 

K. Buhler (1926, p. 603) designates, in a generalizing survey, the end of the 
second year as the stage of sentences composed of two or three w'^rds, wdth fluid 
syntax. In his book (p. 234) he states that sentences of more than two words 
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(until 2;1, when six words were used in an utterance which was clearly a 
unified scjntenc.e, 540).®** If we disregard the single occurrence of a four- 
word sentence at 1 ;9, we may state that there was a lag of two to three 
months between the earliest two-word sentence and the earliest sentence 
of more than two words.®* There was no gap at all l^etween three and four 
words, and one of three months between three or four and more words. 

542. A backward glance at the development of the parts of speech will 
also be useful. 

J3uring the long stage of one-word sentences, no parts of speech can 
be assumed to exist in the child ^s syntax, as has often been emphasized 
in the cours(i of this investigation. No matter on what part of adult speech 
the child’s words were based, they were used for the purpose of uttering 
a wish or a predication concerning the situation at hand. For the child 
the words were grammatically undifferentiated. We can speak of a single 
s(‘ries of syntactic units. To (;all the situation the subject, and the uttered 
word the predicate, is psychologically correct, but linguistically it is not 
justifiable to speak of two parts of speech when one of them is not ex- 
pressc'd at all, nor felt as missing. 

Syntactic analysis begins with those two-word utterances in which the 
two words do not belong closely together (as they do in utterances like 
all wviy 516), but represent in some way separate units of thought (like 
Hasc Belt, 518). A transition is made by two correlated one-word utter- 
ances, in which two predications are not on the same level (like Mama? 
mil? 521, or Dada? by-hy, 523). 

At this stage the single series is beginning to split into two series of 
synt.actic units. The child has begun to understand that adult sentences 
are organized and contain several separate units of thought-expression 
which are in some way contrasted with each other and yet linked together 
by some kind of coherence. It is necessary to emphasize that the grasp of 
syntactic organization must be dim at first, growing gradually in clarity. 
Yet, from this moment on, the child’s utterances begin to resemble or- 
ganized standard utteranc^es, and w6 may speak of subjects, objects, 
verbs etc., if we keep in mind that the sharp separation of these parts of 
speech is at first still ahead of the child’s linguistic development and ap- 


begin soon after 2;0. Nice (p. 370 f.) observed that one of her daughters, who 
spoke Uie first sentence at 1;8, used, at the age of “two years”, during one day 
seven three-word sentences, 352 two-word sentences, and 683 one-word sentences, 
the average being 1.35 words. “Single sentences in this period may be fairly long, 
but a representative series will give an average of more than one and less than 
three words.” 

“ Schlag (p. 224) found an average length of 4.62 words for children six years 
old, and of 7 words for children eight years old, with a variation from one to 
seventeen words. Boyd (p. 187) finds that the average number of words increases, 
from age 2 to age 8, from 3.3 to 8.5. The average length of conversational sentences 
in the works of novelists is 10-11.1 words. 

Nice (p. 371) found that the stage of two words lasted three, seven, and “at 
least 13” months respectively with her daughters and estimates the average as 
perhaps four to seven months. 
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plies to the utterances a logjieal analysis which is only dimly realized in 
the young speaker’s linguistic Indiavior. The child gropes for th(‘ imita- 
tion of standard syntactic patterns without fully realizing at once what is 
happening. 

543. Words which may be called the subject of an utterance w(‘re list'd 
for the first time at 1;5 in tlu' sentences Da lat cs and I see you (525). 
These sentences, however, were learned by mechanical imitation. Their 
grammatical organization was not appreciated by tlie child. Th(\v were 
syntactically premature. Therefore they wt're soon dropped from the 
vocabulary and did not become prtxluctive. 

These mechanically imitated sentences did not even pave the way for 
the learning of syntactic patterns; for at 1 ;(>, lliklegard began to 
approach them in a quite different manner. She expn'ssed what, the adult 
would consider the subject and the predicate of one sentence separately 
in two or three sentences, giving the “subject” the form of a question. 
There are several examples at 1;(> of statements of the tyjx^ Mama? sh, 
‘‘Mama is sleeping”, Dada? by-hy (523), Marion? Dodo? away! (531). 
There is at least one example of a question built in the same manner: 
Mama? by-hy? “Did Mama go by-by?” (522). 

This stage lasted several months. At 1 ;8, Mama? Bcul{cn) (523) inter- 
preted as “Mama is going to take a bath”, followed the same pattern. 
I! by-by (520) is different because it did not use a question but. an 
exclamation for the subject, but is otherwise comparable. One example 
was found as late as 1 ;9 (531). 

In the meantime, however, the pat.tern of question and answer had 
become so well grooved that the two elements were joined together as 
one breath-group. The disjointed intonation was given up. The subject 
had no longer the form of a question. Thus the utterance gave tlx* effeu^t 
of one two-word sentence and was approaching the standard syntactic 
pattern. Since all of children's speaking efforts are constantly striving 
toward a more and more faithful imitation of standard practices, I have 
no doubt that the standard pattern was indeed the ideal at which the 
child aimed and which it reached gradually as her powers of analysis and 
synthesis grew. 

The diary records no examples for 1 ;7. During that month she spoke 
many two-word phrases, but they were not sentences which could b(‘ 
said to contain subjects. It seems as if the child needed a breathing spell 
for the impending effort of building sentences. From 1 ;8 there are many 
examples, some still loosely organized like the examples with Wehweh 
(523), or Hose Belt (518), others quite clearly consisting of subject and 
predicate like Dada wdscht (523) or also subject and object like Papa 
apple (S23)J^ At 1 ;9 a flood of statements with the pattern This (is) . . . 
began (523). 


Boyd (p. 188) says that the subject was omitted by his daughter at age 2, 
rarely at age 3. Guillaume (p. 22) found subjects expressed from 1;8. 
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Words wliich can h(* (tailed .sid)jocts were at first only names of persons, 
exclusively so at 1 ;(>, often at 1;8. Designations of persons by common 
noujis {man, Frau, 523) started at 1;8. The impersonal demonstrative 
pronoun this, useful because it obviated the necessity of specifying the 
thing meant and served to overcome the limitations of the vocabulary, 
b(‘came common fi*om 1 Sp(H*ific subjects designating things belonged 
to 1;11, with one forerunner at 1;9 (bath allc, 523). Personal pronouns 
were not used until 1 ;1 1 . (The example II hy-by 1 ;8 contained I not as a 
pronoun, but as a mec^hanical wish-word, 520.) The only pronoun was / 
and its synonym my. Her own name was not used as a substitute {Where 
{is) Hildegard? 1;11 in a hiding game was a quotation of my formula. 
The pronoun of the second person appeared at 2;1, 535). 

From 1 ;10 th(' subject could consist of two words. Forerunners were 
the utteraiK^es of three related one- word utterances of 1 ;6-9 (531), in 
wliich the persons about whom she wished to make a statement were 
named witli interrogative intonation, in one example 1;8 even without 
this intonation. Jn the last two months the subject was once a designation 
of persons accompanied by an indefinite numeral adjective {all babies 
1 ;1 1, 531), in all other cases things accompanied by the possessive adjec- 
tive of the first person {my buggy 1 ;10, 538, my ball 1 ;11, 531), by a name 
in possessive function {Mary Alice Wehweh 1;11, 531), or by the demon- 
strative adjective this {this book 1;10, 531, this door 1;11, 531, this dolly 
1;11, 536).^^ Specific subjects designating things in this form were one 
month earlier than in one-word form, if we disregard the one example of 
1 ;9 {bath alle). Probably we should not disregard it, but say that the use 
of impersonal subjects began slowly at 1 ;9, considering as accidental the 
fact that such subjects in one-word form did not become common until 
1 ; 11 . 

544. The first object expressed together with a verb appeared in the 
same mechanically imitated sentence I see you 1;5 (525, 543). The pat- 
tern was not recognized by the child. The ephemeral use of the sentence 
did not lead to the learning of the construction. 

I disregard, as I did for subjects, the one-word sentences, to which syn- 
tactic classifications cannot be applied. Two-word sentences begin to 
come closer to the standard organization of sentences, but a good deal of 
more or less arbitrary interpretation is still needed to reconcile them with 
standard patterns, and this holds as well for some sentences of more than 
two words, a few of which continued to lack a verb to the end of 
the second year. Many of the sentences interpreted as imperatives (51Q, 
527, 535) and as requests in question form (521, 529) seem to the adult 
to contain an object ; but when no verb was expressed we have no assur- 


All balls da does not belong here, but under two-word objects (544). The 
paraphrase “All balls are there (vol. 1, p. 30) is erroneous. The diary interprets 
the meaning, on the basis of the situation, as “Put all balls there** (527). 
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ance that the child was casting the utterance in the pattern assumed. 
In a few' instances, in which the missing verb would be “have”, the in- 
ference is nearl}^ inescai)able that the pattern subject — verb — i)i>ject 
was reproduced incompletely: Papa {has ati) apple 1 ;8 (523), My (=/ 
have) Wehweh 1 ;10 (523), Papa (has) my comb da 1 ;ll (538), Meaw {ha^) 
oatmeal 1;11 (523). In the latter example, th(* omitted verb was recon- 
structed as “eats”, but “has” is also possible, and in any case the con- 
struction is the same. 

We are on firmer ground w'hen the verb is expressed by the child, and 
she did this frequently from the tw’o-word stage on. The first example w as 
Open (the) door 1 ;8 (519).^- It w’as quoted from a rhyme, but usi^d w ith 
full comprehension in situations in real life. 'Inhere were a few examples at 
1;9 in which the pattern became productive: Wateh Mama (519), Baa, 
Hans (520). In the latter, the level stress revealed that the pattern w as 
still unfamiliar. At 1;10 the construction was not yet frequent: Drinks 
milk (523), Dicken Bauch waschen and Wash baby's dress (527). At 1 ;11, 
however, there is a wealth of examples (assembled in sections 519, 520, 
523, 527, 529, 531, 532, 535, 536, 538, 540). In a few instances, level stress 
or garbled word-order indicated that the construction was not yet per- 
fectly familiar. With a noun object, free word-order was used in nose 
blow and coat button (519) level stress and pause separating verb and 
object occurred in Mama calls, meow (531).^^ The other instances of lack 
of fluency involve the object pronoun me: Duck, bite, me (531), 
Mary Alice ride, me (532). Dress me was said fluently, but with unortho- 
dox stresses, which also betray the effort still needed for the application 
of the pattern (519). At the same time, there were, however, many other 
utterances in which no effort was visible, even involving me: Bites me 
(523), Papa, push me. Papa feed my (527), Mama kiss my (532). 

The survey confirms the conclusion reached earlier (519, 524) that the 
pattern subject — verb was learned sooner (1 ;8) than the pattern verb — 
object (1 ;9~11). Even after the addition of an object was achieved, the 
older pattern, which was adequate for intransitive verbs, asserted its 
primacy in examples like Mama calls, meow and Mary Alice ride, me, in 
which the pause between verb and object gave the latter the effect of an 
afterthought. The exaggerated stress on the object in Dress me 1;I1 
marked the newness of the progress from the earlier formulation Bide 
dress 1 ;10 (519), in which no subject w as needed and the object wtis sup- 
pressed. The complete pattern subject — verb — object resulted from a 
combination of these two constructions. It was not possible before the 
three- word stage and w^as characteristic of 1;11. It was by no means 
present in all three- word utterances, in fact, it was not needed in all situa- 

Bloch (1924, p. 27) found objects omitted at 1;11. Guillaume (p. 21) found 
them added at 1;8. 

Cf. also Papa this hang up 1;11 (535). 

Karla 1;11 said 'mami flk, ‘daet Mammy fixes (fixed) that. 
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lions (imponitives, intransitive verbs), and incomplete two-word utter- 
ances continued to occur at 1;11 (519). The extension of the two-unit 
syntactic stage to th(^ three-unit stage was a gradual, halting process. 

All objects exi)ress(Hi were direct objects with the exception of Mama 
Kuhs 1 ;11 (523), in whicdi both a direct and an indirect object were ex- 
press(‘d from the point of vi(‘vv of standard syntax. Th(' primitive form of 
the utteranc(‘ makes it hazardous to assume that the child had reached 
this stage of s(*iitence-organization. It is safer to assume that she made 
the communic^ation in an amorphous manner, by placing the two items 
of greatest importance sid(» by side without using a developed pattern. 

kinds of nouns listed as objects differ from those used as subjects 
by th(‘ fact that they w(Te rarely names or designations of persons. W atch 
Mama 1;9 (519), Bite Papa 1 ;il (523), Ask Papa on 1;11 (528), Mama 
call Mary Alice 1;11 (532), Ask Mama this aus 1;11 (536) are the only 
examples. At 1 ;8 they were all nouns denoting things: door, dolly, Buck 
(519), apple (523), hat (540). At 1;9 Mama (519) shared the field with 
IIoMs (520) and Schuhe (522). At 1;10 they were again all things: drink 
(519), radio (521), milk, Wchweh (523), dicken Bauch, baby's dress, this 
oil (527) ; Wchweh and drink were a little more abstract than the others, 
which were all quite concrete. At 1 ;1 1 there were too many examples to 
be repeated here. With the exceptions just mentioned, all of them denoted 
things, generally of a concrete nature. I spiel Nackedei (529), Papa make 
Bau (532), and Rita's house big A-a (539) were more abstract, but the 
abstract character of the last two examples is questionable; the noun- 
form of Bau was probably coined just to make the utterance more con- 
crete, and big A~a may still have been an amorphous predicate rather 
than the object of an omitted verb. One object was a designation of an 
animal: Meow bites Wauwau (531). 

The object consisted sometimes of two words from 1 ;10 as did subjects 
(543), with a forerunner at 1 ;8: This half ja; this hat? no (540). The word 
accompanying the object was the indefinite numeral all (all balls 1;11, 
527), the possessive adjective of the first person (my comb 1;11, 538), a 
noun in possessive function without formal characteristics (baby dress 
1 ;10, 527), an adj(*ctive of emotional rather than descriptive character 
(pretty dress 1;11, 529, big A -a 1;11, 539), a stereotype epithet hardly 
analyzed as an adjective (dicken Bauch 1 ;10, 527), or the demonstrative 
adjective this (this oil 1 ;10, 527, this dolly 1 ;1 1 , 536). As in the case of sub- 
jects, no article was ever used with the noun. This on beads 1;11 (527), 
loosely constructed, rather contained the pronoun this, with a specifying 
noun in apposition. This, big, baby, bottle 1 ;9 (534), the only example of an 
object consisting of more than two words and a very early one, is dubious. 
Although it designated the object of a wish, it ma}’ have been a statement 
of the type “This is . . with a strong wish-component. Then it would 
not contain an object, but a predicate complement consisting of an emo- 
tional adjective and a compound noun of a type which she often used 
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{oil-spoon, A -a paper). The utterance was premature and therefore pro- 
duced haltingly. 

Pronominal objects were, as in the case of subjects, the demonstrative 
this^ from 1 ;10, used less frequently as an ol)ject than as a subject, and the 
pronoun of the first person, rne and its synonym 7tuj 1 ;1 1 (never her name). 
The addition of me involved apparently greater difficulties than that of 
other objects. A contributory explanation for the halting utterance of me 
is the fact that the word was new at 1;11; but we might as well say that 
it was not acquired earlier because its function did not. Ix'come (*lear to 
the child until that time. Omission with transitive verbs (/mr/, “carry 
me”) continued to occur during the last month. 

545. The predicate took varying forms from the beginning. It could be 
a simple verb or a compound verb, the latter at first with omission of the 
verb proper, later complete. More commonly it consisted of a noun, a 
possessive, an adjective, or an adverb or adverbial phrase, always with 
omission of the copula required by standard syntax. 

Simple verbs appeared early among the words of one-word sentences 
(511, 512, 515); but the earliest ones, like kiek *l;l, "“I ;3 and peekaboo 
*1;4, 1 ;8 have lost their verbal character even in adult usage, and later 
ones, like rollen^ rock 1;8 and hackcy *hackc 1;11 were likewise no more 
than action-cues, the verbal origin of which was immaterial to the child. 
Others, however, even in one-word sentences, denoted actions more defi- 
nitely: 1;8 opeUy walk, *wischcny ridCy 1;10 dress, cry^ 1 ;11 trag{en)y waity 
blow. As long as utterances consisted of only one word, we cannot Ix^ sure 
that they were verbs for the child, particularly since most of them were 
English and were not necessarily verbs in the standard language. The 
examples of the last two months belong to a stage in which Hildegard 
used organized sentences along with survivals of one- word utterances. 
At this stage it is probable that verbs were recognized as such and really 
used as verbs. 

In sentences of two or more words, verbs are more clearly restricted 
to a function similar to that of standard syntax. The earliest examples, 
interestingly enough, contain interjections pressed into the new sjmtac- 
tic pattern subject — verb: Mama? sh 1;C, man shy Frau m 1 ;8 (523). 
Immediately, standard verbs \vere also used in the same pattern, con- 
firming its emergence: Dada wdscht, Mama? bad{en) 1 ;8 (523); the latter 
example, more primitive in structure, is less convincing than the former, 
because the etymon could also be the noun Body which had identical 
form in the phonetically and morphologically undeveloped speech of the 
child. The pattern verb — object appeared during the same month 1 ;8 
in open door (519), imitative in the choice of words and containing a verb 
which was used at the same time as an adjective. It was not until 1 ;11 
that simple verbs became numerous in sentences. Examples are: dresSy 
bloWy button (519), stehty do (in restricted function), holy pushy feedy spielen 
(527), colly bite, make, read, eat {531), fall, buy, ride, kiss, forgot (532), asfc. 
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bake (536), fix (538). Most of these verbs were not used before 1;11. The 
few that were did not have verbal character indubitably before 1 ;1L 

546. Compound verbs, which show more clearly that they are verbs, 
were earlier than simple vc^rbs, both in rudimentary and in complete 
form. They consist of a verb proper and an adverbial element which is 
linked more or less intimately with the verb. It is generally more strongly 
stressed than the verb, which commonly stands immediately before it. 
Therefore the verb proper is bound to te omitted at first for semantic 
and phonetic reasons. 

Thus we get adverbs in a function very similar to verbs in the one- 
word stage. In the two-word utterance these adverbs are combined with 
other words, which seem to act as subjects, objects, or other parts of 
speech, the adverb taking the place of what would be the verb in a con- 
ventional sentence. Because the adverb forming a part of a compound 
verb and the adverb modifying the sentence as a whole (550) cannot al- 
ways be separated, at all stages there is room for doubt concerning the 
exact character of the adverbial element. 

Adverbs used alone in this manner were 1;4 up (511, 515), 1;6 aus, 
auf (511), 1 ;8 mit (511, 521), away (511, 512); 1 ;9 German an, English on 
(511), 1;10 by-by (511, 512). The latter is one of the dubious cases. If 
'‘go by-by” is compared to “go out’\ by-by may be interpreted as a part 
of a compound verb; but it is equally possible to paraphrase it by “go 
for a walk’’, and then by-by would rather be an adverb modifying the 
sentence (551). The clearest case is mit, which was used in the function of 
“komm mit”. Its place was taken 1 ;10 by come on, the first syllable being 
clipped off for phonetic reasons (476), but leaving a remnant in the child’s 
form, which makes it exceedingly probable that the verb part of “komm 
mit” was also omitted phonetically, without leaving a trace. 

From 1 ;7 or 1;8 such adverbs were combined with another word, still 
without the verb proper. In down bitle 1 ;7 (519) we cannot be sure that a 
verb was suppressed (“put me down”*). The desired direction might be 
expressed by a signaling adverb without any verbal idea. Buck away 
(519), Mama up (519), and Light aus (523), all at 1;8, might be similar. 
But Mama (got) up (523), also at 1;8, referring as it did to an action al- 
ready completed, show-s verbal character more definitely. Mama, mit! 
1 ;9 (535) was based on the presentation “komm mit”; the adverb filled 
the place of a compound verb; in German grammar it is usually called 
the separated prefix of a verb; for Schuhe aus? 1;9 see 551. During the 
last tw o months, w hen adult syntactic patterns had been learned, there is 
less doubt about the character of utterances in which this primitive con- 
struction continued to be used: 1;10 Radio on? This on? (521), This oil 
treg (527). Papa this on (532); 1;11 Water on (519), Water auf? (521), 
Meow in, By-by street-car (523), This on beads. Come on Papa, auf (527), 
Ask Papa on (528), Pretty dress on? Papa on me? (529), No, shoes, on 
(531), This da down, This, on, my neck (535), Ask Mama this aus (536). 
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In the examples Papa on me? and This, on, my neck, the word on was on 
its way out of the adverbial classification; il was preparing to become a 
preposition, repeating tlie process which had taken place in tlie standard 
language (551). 

During the last two months, the intensification of the child's attention 
for finer details made the addition of the verb proper possible. The first 
example was Pick up dolly At 1 ;1() we find come on (511, 527), go 
away, (519, 523, 531), walk in (519), push in (519, 523), pick up (519, 
520), wake up (523, 527, 531), walk down (531) said in full, in varying 
functions. At 1 ;11 throw away (519), cover up (519), lie down (519, 527), 
kriock down (520, 536), wisch ah (520, 523), put on (526), slide down (529), 
fall down (532), hang up (535) were added to the list of maturer expres- 
sions. 

547. Full verbs were, however, not the most common form of predi- 
cates, particularly in the months preceding 1 ;1 1 . Much more typical were 
predications by means of a noun, possessive, adjective, or adverb, with 
omission, from the point of view of standard syntax, of the copula '‘to 
be”. 

During the one-word stage, the many words based on standard nouns 
can be taken as predicate nouns in all instances in which the utter- 
ance amounted to “This is (a person)”, “This is (a thing)”, for instance 
Ticktack! 0;11 (SIS). This interpretation, however, is hazardous. At 
the pure one-word stage, statement and wish were still too much inter- 
twined. When the wish-element predominated, the standard paraphrase* 
would be “I want a ... ”, “I want this . . and the noun would act 
as an object. Actually no syntactic analysis was yet attempted at this 
time. In the later months, when syntactic patterns had been acquired 
by the child and statements and wishes separated, such an interpreta- 
tion has more validity.’® 

Two-word sentences which consisted of a noun with an attribute do 
not differ syntactically from one-word sentences, except for the fact 
that they bring out the noun-character of a word more clearly: 1;7 
mein Ball, my stocking, 1;8 June*8 dolly, Bateses dolly, my dolly, 1;10 
Joey's kimona, 1;11 Florence's dolly (523). Florence's Liebling 1;11 
(523, 531) was unquestionably a predicate noun; it w^as an answ^er to 
the question, “Bist du Papas Liebling?”, followed the syntactic pattern 
of this question, and w’ould have to be paraphrased by “I am . . .” 
instead of the usual copula “is”. 

The example does not appear in the foregoing survey of syntax because the 
diary fails to record the circunustances. The utterance might have been an im- 
perative or an announcement of the child’s intention. It was misunderstood at 
first, which testifies to the fact that the construction was new. 

Naming-exercises, like the enumeration of parts of the head 1;8 (515), hardly 
belong here. Adults say nouns in isolation in such situations. Psychologically they 
are predicate nouns (“This is the nose”, etc.), but not linguistically. 
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The pati^TD was clearer when the subject was expressed: 1 ;8 This 
(is a) brush (aud) this (is a) brush (538); 1 ;9 This (is au) oil-spooii (523), 
This big Buch, da! (538); 1 ;10 This church (523; imitation of the pre- 
sented line, “This is the church”), This my spoon, Papa all wet, This 
my rock-baby (531), Dada's hat, this mine (538; second sentence con- 
firming the j)attern incompletely expressed in the first sentence); 1:11 
Here church (original variation of the presented line), This paper-ball 
(523), Wash all dry (531). Sentences without an expressed subject con- 
tinued to occur, but in the later months the syntactic intention can no 
longer be mistaken: 1 ;9 No Mama's stocking, here Mama's stocking (540); 
1;11 Ping, Mama (523); Mama's new hat; Shoe? Mama's shoe; Bottle 
picks, Wehweh (531,538). 

548. Often the predicate complement expressed possession, from the 
moment that, the idea of personal ownership developed. It was expressed 
by means of a noun, usually without formal possessive characteristics, 
or of a pronoun, the latter only in the first person. The first example 
was as early as 1 ;0, when she checked her impulse to take a visiting 
baby’s toy, saying baby (515). Linguistically this early instance w’as 
amorphous. It expr('ss(‘d the idea of personal property without a formal 
possessive. Mine, said alone 1 ;f) with the emphatic gesture of clutching 
the claimed object, looks like a clear possessive; but it was actually a 
game cue, which might just as well be paraphrased as ‘T got it first”. 
This mine 1 ;9 (523, 531), This hook mine 1;10, however, contain the 
same possessive pronoun in more intellectualized function. Dada's hat, 
this mine 1;10 (538) contrasts a statement in the form of a predicate 
noun accompanied by an attributive poss(»ssive with another statement 
expressing the subject and a predicate* possessive pronoun. This Dodo, 
this Dodo 1;8, (538) similar in thought pattern, but different in its 
formal expression, use's a predicate possessive without formal sign. 
Tlie fe)rmal signs were practically always missing. The pronoun mine 
had the same phonetic form as the adjective my. The nouns she)wed no 
trace e)f the pe)sse*ssive ending “’s”, except for the two names Mama's 
and Papa's, in which it was added E 1;10. The diai^’^ does not indicate, 
however, whether these possessives were used as attributes or as predi- 
cates. Attributive possessives, of course, do not belong in this section, 
but the pivc('ding one. They appear also as a part of subjects (543) 
and objects (544). 

549. Predicate adjectives would l>e ver>^ early if we included one-word 
utterances mt'chanically, merely Ix'cause they were based on standard 
adjectives.” As early as 0;10, pretty would then be called a predicate 
adjective. have, however, claimed that the word was predominantly 

O’Shea (p. 70) agrees that “nice” is at first a sentence-word; “but a term like 
virtuous is never employed until the sentence-word period is outgrowm, and the 
word discharges adjectival function alone”. This striking discovery demon- 
strates the obvious. 
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the carrier of emotional reactions with only the vaguest intellectual 
content, and found that it remained phonetically isolated, on account of 
its interjectional character, for the long pericnl in which it wjis not yet 
a real adjective. Rather early, some one-word stmtences could be 
claimed to have more factual content : 1 ;4 Jwt, 1 ;5 all, 1 ;7 allc 

(the two latter in the sense of “gone, absent’’), wvt, 1 ;8 nat^s (515).^*^ 
Even then, their adjective character was not i>eyond doubt. It became 
clearer when the adverb all was added to them: all sticky 1 ;7, all wet 
1 ;8, all nass, gone, dry 1;10, all through l;ll (523). Later one-word sen- 
tences (1;1(>-11, 515) can more confidently be assununl to consist of 
predicate adjectives. 

This was clearly the cas(‘ when the subject was expressed, but Hilde- 
gard rarely did this before 1;11, and the number of examples is sur- 
prisingly small: This zn, Door opi'U, Door zu. This riass (523), This 
door open, Mary Alice Wchweli allc (531), all at l;ll. Dy-by dunkel 
1;10 contained a predicate adjective, but hardly a subject (523). Meow 
all wet me 1;11 (539) used a two-word j)redicate adjective in a clumsy 
construction, in which it seemed to tjike the place of a verb. I’his gives 
the impression that the syntactic analysis was still hazy; but it may l)C 
unfair t(j draw such a conclusion from a single failure. The personal 
reference may have been loosely added as an afterthought to avoid 
the misunderstanding that the cat was all wet. The earliest example of 
the construction subject — predicate-adjective is Bath alle 1 ;9 (523).’® 

Lat(* sentences of several words containing pri^dicate adjenttives with- 
out a subject were All sticky candy 1 ;1 1, where the subject “my hands” 
was superfluous because she displayed them, and All piece broke 1;11, 
which certainly contained a predicate adjective (synonymous with 
kaputt), in spite of the loose word-order, because it was a quotation 
from a story (531). 

550. Adverbs and words which stand for standard prepositional 
phrases with adverbial function are not called predicate complements. 
Hildegard, however, used them often in much the same way, particu- 
larly in utterances of two words. The most frequent category is made 
up of adverbs of place. The omitted verb could be a form of “to be”, 
usually “is” and “are”. It is not simply a copula, since it has the mean- 
ing of “be located, situated”; but its semantic value is not much greater 
than that of a copula.^® It is not surprising that the child paid no at- 

Stern (p. 256 f.) says that adjectives are first tactile, thermic, and kines- 
thetic, later optic (brightness, colors); cf. Decroly p, 192. The adjective “hot” 
is often early or the first; cf. Gheorgov p. 379. 

Curme calls “over” an adverb used as an adjective (1935, §8a) and “through” 
a predicate adjective (1931, index). English all, German alle and zu are in the same 
category; cf. Curme (1922) §222, 2B. 

•® To see how diffused the boundary line between the two functions of “to be” 
really is, cf. note 82. Erdmann (p. 42) shows that the meaning of the copula itself 
varies greatly. 
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tontion to it. Tlie verb (like ‘‘have^’) was not expressive enough 
to U* incorporat(*(l in the vocabulary and syntax of the first two years 

(579 f.). 

The (l(‘monstrHtive adverbs of place there 0;10 and da 1;0 were used 
in a variety of ways in the first months of speaking; often they were 
hardly more than interjections, but in some instances the intention of 
stating a fact outweighed the emotional components (515). Up, at 1;4, 
more convincingly at 1 ;8 (515), seemed to have the function of an ad- 
verb of place as in the standard language. As long as these words were 
said in isolation, however, it is not safe to call them adverbs. Because 
the vocabulary was extremely limited at that stage, these words had to 
sf^rve in all kinds of functions including that of verbs.®^ 

Some of the later one-word utterances indicated place more definitely. 
Bett 1 ;8 meant “Yes, I want to go to bed’’ (512), but, repeating as it 
did a word of the qiu'stion directed to her, it had more or less the func- 
tion of an affirmative sentence adverb (and sentence adverbs, not being 
part of a sentence, but sentences by themselves, receive only marginal 
consideration in this syntactic surv^ey). Home 1;11 (515, 531), meaning 
“she went home”, at a time when more complete sentences were within 
the child’s range, was rather definitely an adverb of place impl>dng the 
direction of motion. House 1;11 (511), conveying the imperative idea 
“come into the house”, can at this late stage be regarded as elliptic. 

Two-word sentences did not make the adverbial idea much clearer 
than early one-word utterances when the added word was merely the 
conventional wish word bitte: 1;7 down hitk, bitte up (518 f.), or when 
the adverb was modified by another adverb: 1;11 right da (523). There 
are many other sentences of two or more words, however, in which the 
subject was expressed and a question asked or a declaration made 
about its position. The word or words indicating the latter are then 
static adverbs of place, the semantically unimportant verb “to be” 
being suppressed. The first examples at 1;6, Mama? by-by? (522) and 
Dadaf by-by (523), are inconclusive because they were not yet real two- 
word sentences and because the nursery-word by-by is syntactically 
vague; “went by-by” is a better paraphrase than “is by-by”. Actually 
no verb was missing; by-by was a syntactically amorphous signal 
rather than a part of speech. Marion? Dodo? Away!, also at 1;6 (531), 
comes much closer to a sentence containing a static adverb: “they are 
far away”. Marion Joey away 1;8 (531) expressed the same idea in 
improved form. I! by-by 1;8 (520) was primitive again ^^^th regard to 
both words. Wehweh with an added localization: da, knee, eye 1;8 (523, 

“ It should be remembered that this is the case even with adverbs in the stand- 
ard languages: ‘Tor^’ardl** ‘‘Onward!** “Down!**; “Vorw&rts!** “Auf!** 
“Zurtick!** “Herein!** 0*Shea*8 claim (p. 69) that “up** and “down** were not 
strictly adverbs until the “third year, and I should prefer to make it a year later**, 
seems unduly conservative. 
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538) was more definite iis far as the adverbial part of the statements 
was concerned; I consider the nouns designating parts of her body iis 
incomplete versions of prepositional phrases with adverbial value, 
parallel to the adverb da, but of cours(» not consciously elliptic. The 
examples of 1 ;9 are again primitive in form: Marion? Dodo? Da! (532) 
and This big Bxich, da! (538). Here Mama's stocJcing, also at 1 ;9 (540) 
had better form, !)ut the adverbial valiu^ of htrv is a little doubtful. 
The statement was contrasted with No Mama's stocking, which is best 
paraphrased as “This is not Mama’s sto(*king’\ and Hildegard list'd 
Here church at 1 ;11 as an original variant of the pn'stmted line “This is 
the church” (523), giving the word here the value of a local demonstra- 
tive pronoun rather than of a local adverb. This slight ambivalence in 
the function of “here” exists in standard speech, of course, and may be 
negligible. 

In the last two months, adverbs of place Ix'came better established in 
constnictions of this type: 1;10 My buggy [is) way di)um (538); l;ll 
This (is) in (523)^^ Hotiey da, Cry-baby da, Choo-choo da, Meou) da. 
Meow out, Mary Alice Belt, Autos alley (523), Wlure my ball? Where 
Hildegard? (530), All babies Bett, Da my ball. Meow up Baum (“is” or 
“went”?) (also No, not da, without subject) (531), Miau da, Miau not 
da (531, 540). 

551. Adverbs of place in a dynamic function indicating a motion in a 
certain direction like up, down or with a goal expressed (like home, 
simple adverb, or (zu) Beit, standard prepositional phrase), were also 
frequent. With them the suppressed verb was not a form of “to Ik^”, 
but a verb of motion, and for that reason it can often not Ixi decided 
whether the adverb is independent or part of a compound verb (546). 
One- word adverbs of this type are included among the examples at the 
beginning of 550; in fact, most of them wctc dynamic.^® By-by 1 ;3 
(512), when said alone, belongs here, too; but the adverbial character 
of this primitive word is doubtful. For a long time it was probably no 
more than a signal indicating a wish amorphously. Later it l)ecame more 
intellectualized, until, at 1;11, she said once by-by, go by-by in succes- 
sion. This utterance marked the transition from signaling to syntactic 

” Curme (1935) calls “in”, “out”, “up”, when used in this way, adverbs used 
as adjectives (§8a), but includes one example of “in” in the same type of con- 
struction under adverbs (§15, 2a;. I consider them adverbs pure and simple. I 
would call “in” an adjective in the colloquial expression “He is all in”, meaning 
“He is exhausted”; but that is a different matter, which does not enter into con- 
sideration here. The line of demarcation is very fine. “He is out” can be para- 
phrased by “He is out of the game”, making “out” an adverb, or “He is disquali- 
fied”, making it an adjective. In “He is down and out”, the adverbs may be said 
to act as adjectives. 

” Ament (p. 170 f.) cites Lindner’s opinion (p. 69) that children prefer dynamic 
adverbs of place to static ones, apparently with disapproval (his wording is not 
clear). 
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use of the word. Whether it should be called a specifying adverb or a 
part of a compound verb (546), remains in doubt. 

In sentenc(‘s of more than one word the “adverb” entered into a 
relationship with another word which restricted the completeness or 
the vaguenes of its reference; but its syntactic function continued to be 
ill-defiru^d. Hase BvU 1 ;8 (518, 520) conveyed the idea that she wanted 
her bunny to go to bed; but whether the unstressed preposition “to”, 
“zu” was omitted for phonetic reasons or the goal of the desired motion 
was just named without any syntactic organization, is impossible to 
decide, l^he syntactic immaturity of l! by-by 1 ;8 (520) has been empha- 
sized before. This outside 1 ;9 (520) was clear in its meaning, but not in 
its syntactic pattern. Schuhc ausf 1;9 (522) is clearer, but the adverb, 
which did not have the concrete meaning of “out” but the figurative 
meaning of “off”, must be based on the separable prefix of “auszie- 
hen”, probably remembered from its use in the imperative, “Zieh deine 
Schuhe aus!” (546). Even at l;ll the functional value of the adverb 
was not always clear. My auf (518, 520) meant “1 want to get up”; 
the subject was clear, but not so the function of the adverb. All balls da 
(527) conveyed the idea “put them there”; the directional form “dahin” 
was not learned, which is probably due to syntactic immaturity, but 
might also be attributed to the absence of such a formal distinction in 
English, which furnished her speech-patterns at the end of the year. 
Dotv7i in Way down beach (528) expressed the general direction in which 
she wished to go, beach the specific goal, but in primitive syntactic form, 
all three words of the normal span being taken up by adverbial expres- 
sions, which left no room for subject or verb. My room, Taschcntuch? 
(530) is incomplete in its first sentence. It meant “Shall I go to my 
room?” Mary Alice home, eat (532) clearly meant “went home”; the 
verb was omitted, but the subject was expressed. In This da down 
(535), the last adverb gave the direction in which a chair was to be 
moved; da probably meant again “dahin”, giving the same direction in 
a less specific way. In This, on, my neck (535), the adverb on also gave 
the general direction (“put it on”), rather certainly as a part of a com- 
pound verb, and my neck specified the goal of the requested motion more 
accurately. (The conversion of on into a preposition, prepared by such 
combinations as this, was completed at 2;1: My automobile on my 
wheel, 540.) This dolly up Belt (536), said more fluently, did the same 
thing, probably in a more standard construction, since Hildegard must 
have heard the phrase “up to l>ed” frequently. 

552. The function of these adverbs and adverbial phrases, both static 
and djmamic, was much clearer when the verb was expressed. Disre- 
garding those cases in which the adverb belonged so intimately with the 
verb that it can be regarded as part of a compound verb (546), we find 
an early example at 1;8: Walk? Schneef ja? (529). Of course, the utter- 
ance still had the form of three one-word sentences; but in their connec- 
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tion the noun corresponded to standard *‘in the snow”; at any rate it 
specified the place in which Hildegard wanteKl to do her walking. At 
1;10, Ride Papa's neck (526, 528), in a single sentence, was equally 
clear; the noun was not the object of the verb; “ride” was used intransi- 
tively. The same is true of Dolly ride buggy (526, 528). Go Mania's Rett 
and Lie Papa's Rett (528) are of the same type. Da slide down'f (529) 
contained dov^u as part of a compound verb and the independent ad- 
verb of place, da. Mama da bite and Miau kratz da (532) are othtT illus- 
trations of the us(' of da as an independent adverb; it was th(‘ most fre- 
quent one in Hildegard ’s vocabulary. Go Rett and Go by-by (520) show 
the same use of adverbs, but not in original treatment, since both are 
based on fixed standard phrases. The preposition was omitted from all 
adverbial phrases (556). 

553. There are a few examples of adverbs of pla(‘e used in contexts 
without a verb, in which no form of “to l)e” could be supplied. Ry-by 
dxLtikel 1;10 (523) was a queer expression, the nearest standard para- 
phrase of which would be “It is dark outside”, making by-by a static 
adverb of place not linked to an expressed subject by means of “is”. 
It is not probable, however, that Hildegard was using this pattern. She 
meant to state a fact, “dark”, and make clear to what the statement re- 
ferred, namely not to any part of the house in which she was; she poinUMj 
at the window to make the intention unmistakable. The effect was that 
hy-by appeared psychologically as the subject about which an utterance 
was ma(le, and dunkel as the predicate. It is possible that sh(‘ was ac- 
tually applying the pattern subject — predicate, which she was just 
learning to use, in an unorthodox way. The uttfTance was, however, 
only dimly organized syntactically. We cannot go so far as to say that 
hy-by had turned into a noun. It did, in this utterance, lose its usual 
wishful function and its dynamic character (“I want to go for a walk”), 
just as the emotional component of fear usually present in dunkel was 
reduced. It is the objective, factual character of the s(‘ntence which 
suggests that it may have been cast in a familiar pattern of statement. 
In Papa my comb da 1 ;11 (538) the suppressed verb was “has”; da was 
a static adverb of place. In Rita's house big A-a 1 ;1 1 (539), both subject 
and verb were suppressed; “I made” was the idea; big A-a was the ob- 
ject, (in) Rita's house an adverbial phrase*, which again specified the 
place statically. 

554. Indications of place account for the vast majority of adverbs and 
adverbial phrases.’'^ There are, however, a few examples of adverbs 
with different functions. 

By-by auto? and By-by choo-choo? 1;8 (521) contained nouns specify- 
ing the wish by-by in an instrumental way. In the standard language 

•^Adverbs of place are generally observed to be earliest; cf. Ament p. 170, 
Decroly p. 196, Gheorgov pp. 298 ff. and 399 ff., Stern p. 261. 
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they would he prefixed f)y the preposition “by (means of)”. Hoch Hand 
1;11 (523) was ])rimiTive in the use of the sij^nahclue hoch instead of 
sul)je»el, verb, and object; but the instrumental function of “(by the) 
hand”, an orip:inaI addition, was perfectly clear and explicit enough. 

The int(‘rrogative why.\ used for a few days 1 ;10 as a one-word sen- 
tenc(‘ (514), was an adverb of cause, the meaning of which was not yet 
quite standard, d'he cat^c'gorv was given up for the time being (until 
2;1). (’ause was also expressed in the none-too-clear statement (Mij 
haruifi arc) all sticky (from) candy 1;11 (531). 

An adv(*rbial phrase of purpose appearc^d rudimentarily in This (is 
for the) nails 1;11 (523), with reference to a nail-file. Mama fix bed my 
1;11 (538), in which my meant “for me”, is not the same construction, 
but comparable with n^gard to its standard form. 

Mama sh mchr 1 ;1 1 (531), in two versions with different word-order, 
contained an adverb of degree used in the function of an adverb of time 
(“Mama wants to sleep more, longer”). Papa mehr bathe? (530) was 
similar. The very common word mchr 1 ;5 (like the ephemeral synonym 
*morf 1 ;()) was usually used as an adjective. In one-word sentences it 
had sometimes adverbial function, when it amounted to “Do it more”. 
It is a striking fact that real adverbs of time were missing. Now l;8 
was only used occasionally in the phrase Now this and indicated suc- 
cession (relative time) rather than definite (absolut^e) time.^ 

Simple adverbs of manner were completely missing. 

Sentence-adverbs like “yes” and “no” and their synonyms do not 
belong here. They are sc'mantically complete sentences by themselves. 
N(‘gative adverbs, which reverse the meaning of a sentence and are 
ins(*rted in it, do l)elong in this category. This practice started at 1;9 
with No Mama's stocking (540), in which the sentence-adverb no was 
used in the function of not, as proved by the fact that the utterance 
was contrasted with an accompanying positive statement. The pattern 
developed out of monologs at 1 :8 in which the contrast, was cast in the 
form of (juestions and answers, with correlated affirmative and negative 
answer's in the shape of .^entence-iwlverbs. Not was learned 1 ;11. The first 
example was .Vo, not da, in which ?iot was used correctly. Subsequently, 

“Karla used ^um, soon, frequently in the first half of 1;11, quite correctly: 
Mammy, coming, soon. In this example, the adverb served to indicate the future. 
O’Shea (p. 158 f.) states that children have great difficulty in the correct use of 
adverbs of time, without referring to age. Decroly (p. 196) also finds more con- 
fusion with regard to adverbs of time than with regard to adverbs of place. Stern 
(pp. 261, 263) says that adverbs of time are found only very exceptionally before 
the end of the second year and do not develop vigorously until the third year. 
Preyer (p. 173) distinguishes “succession in time’’, which his child understood at 
2;4, from other indications of time, which he did not know how to handle; cf. p. 
178, bottom (2;6). Neugebauer (1915, pp. 299-301) emphasizes that time distinc- 
tions were equally difficult with regard to adverbs and verbs; cf. Court about 
“yesterday, today, to-morrow’* at age 2;9. 
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however, no, not was used as a unit by itself, repH'scTiting a reinforcMxl 
s('iiteiK*e-adverh. At the end of the montli, finally, Miau da, Miau not da 
(540) showed full comprehension of tlie function of rwt. Don't 1;11, 
sometimes alone as a sentence-adverb replacing no-no, sometimes 
joined with a following verb {Don't spuDy was another negativi*, the 
etymology of which must have been obscure to the child (624). 

For all classes of adverbs it is to 1 h' noted that the cliussification is 
purely functional. Xo formal sign of the adverbial function was de- 
veloped, neither the ending “-ly’' nor prepositions to indicate and dis- 
tinguish adverbial functions. 

555. We have finished the examination of the growth of syntactic 
patterns in simple sentences, having passed in review the primary (‘la- 
ments of the sentence. (\)njunctions did not enter into th(‘ surv(\v be- 
cause Hildegard did not learn any of them during th(‘ first two y(*ars.**® 
Interjections stand by themselves syntactically. They do not enter into 
the texture of sentences and have no place in the discussion of organizc'd 
sentences. Exclamations like J^oor Mama! (517) show a limiU*d amount 
of organization, but their structure is the same as that of many two-word 
subjects and objects. Vocatives are linked a little more intimately with 
the remainder of an utterance, but do not form an organic part of it. 

556. There remain to be examined the secondary syntactic elements, 
those which do not form a unit of the sentence by themselves, but enter 
into a combination of several words which form such a unit. 

Prepositions are such st'condary units. They never stand alone in 
German, and only in subordinate clauses and questions in colloquial 
English. Not much nee^d be said about them, because Hildegard did not 
learn prepositions in the first two years. Tlut preposition of docs appear 
in the Vocabulary at 1 ;1 1 ; but it was only used occasionally and un- 
certainly, and only in relatively fixed combinations like piece of toast 
and drink of water. The preposition on was on the thrc^shold of l)eing 
developed out of the adverb on (this, on, my neck 535, Papa on me 529), 
but the development was not completed (until 2;l). Auf, am, mit, 
and in were always adverbs (also at 2;1, in l)ecame a preposition.) 
Thro'iigh and zu were only adjectives, or adverbs ust^d as predicative 
adjectives. No other prepositions existed in any function. In fluent 
utterances at the end of the year, prepositions were omitted without 
pause and therefore without consciousness of omission.^’' Their pretonic 
position and their slight semantic weight explain the omissicjn. Syntac- 
tically they are quite important for adverbial phrases, but their im- 

Gheorgov, who studied the language of his sons to 3;7 and 2;8 respectively 
(p. 389 f.), found coordinating as well as subordinating conjunctions to be late 
(pp. 319 flF., 415 ff.) For a conspectus of conjunctions culled from the literature, 
cf. Decroly pp. 21 1-221. 

Karla 1;11 : he get ^ai, the hair gets in my eyes. Her first preposition came on 
the last day of the second year: Vira makes (made) lemonade for you. 
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portanco for tlio orj;;anizc*d s(^ntence in this function was only beginning 
to b(‘ grasped by the child at the end of the year (550-553 

557. A(iverbs were us(*d not only as primary elements of the sentence, 
but also as secondary elements reinforcing other elements, namely 
adject iv(\s and adverbs. The number of adverbs used in .such a way is 
small; ri(jht, way, too. and all make up the complete list. Right occurred 
only in th(‘ fixed combination right da 1;11, which fell short of being an 
imitation of the standard fixed combination “right there” merely by 
th(* fact that the primary adverb in it, which had l)een dropped from her 
vocabulary in English, was replaced by the familiar Cierman synonym. 
This fact prov(*s that the child was able to analyze the phrase correctly. 
Th(» ( lerman language d(K's not use* a fixed adverb to reinforce “da”. 
The English idiom made an impression by its usefulness and was un- 
}H‘sitatingly r(*produ(‘ed in hybrid form. Way was combined mono- 
lingually with up and down from 1 ;7 and 1 ;10, in faithful imitation of a 
common colloquial idiom. In way up high 1 ;11, the whole phrase way up 
may be considered a reinforcement of high. The fact that the function 
of ^vay was understood c*an be gathered from its u.s(' with two difTerent 
words (with down three months later than with up) and from the n^ten- 
tion of the glottal stop preceding up, contrary to the presentation. 
Ilildegard’s us(‘ of the adverb of degree too illustrates neatly how such 
unst.ressiHl pn^tonic words gradually stepped into the range of observa- 
tion. Before 1 ;1() it was always omitted before “big” and “much” 
when the meaning of the utterance clearly implied it (examples 1 ;8-9 
in vol. 1). At 1;10 she learned to add it before “much”, “hot”, “big” 
and other adjectives. 

-1// was by far the most common adverb used as a secondary syntactic 
ekunent. It was also the earliest to he learned: 1 ;7 all sticky; 1;8 all wet; 
1 ;1() all nasSy all dry, all gone; 1 ;1 1 all through , all broken to pieces. All 

Sirrn (p. 279) states that prepositions arc one of the latest parts of speech, 
and that the first examples occur almost never before the end of the second year, 
sometimes as late as 2;6 or later. Most observers agree; Sully p. 182 (third year); 
Hloch (1924) pp. 32-34 (absent third year, while relationships already implied; 
but “avec” from 2;6 for his three children; cf. earlier occurrences of prepositions 
noted by Decroly p. 20S f.); I’reyer p. 168 (from 2;3, first imitatively, then inde- 
pendently); HergniJinn p. 241 IT. (girl 2;11, boy 4; pet preposition “in**, which 
serv'cs for all prepositions); Guillaume p. 216 (missing at first, although spatial 
relations are understood and expressed early; then misuse, exchange; finally 
clumsy handling at age 2-3); Decroly pp. 2()7-2(X); .\ment p. 171 (first preposition, 
“zu**, at 2;11). Some observers (like .\ment) do not distinguish between prepo- 
sitions and adverbs or separated verbal prefixes. Smith (1933, p. 188) found that 
“at two years, 42 per cent of the infinitive signs and 18 per cent of other prepo- 
sitions were omitted’* by 220 children; but the observation is not worth much, 
because “at two years’* means in this study l;6-2;5. Gheorgov (pp. 312 ff. and 
411 ff.) observed prepositions to appear rarely at the end of the second year. 
A few' observers, how'ever, record them earlier: O’Shea (1;7); Bohn p. 585 (none 
before 1 ;6; then seven in one month); Kenyercs p. 202 (early, 1 ;5-8; in Hungarian, 
prepositions are really suffixes; the type of the standard language makes a differ- 
ence, of course); cf. Togel (1;10) and Pavlovitch (1;9) (Decroly p. 207 f.) 
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right 1 ;8 belongs here from the point of view of standard syntax; but it 
was imitat,ed as a fixed unit. 

The only adverbial element used in this function which was Inused on 
a standard prepositional phrase was to pieces in the last example of 1 ;1 1. 
It lost the preposition, of course. Although the expression was a direct 
quotation from a story, the word-order was garbled. The child’s version 
was all piece broke. This might mean that the adverbial elemcuit was 
placed analogically in the same position as simple adverbs in this func- 
tion. At any rate' it reveals that the construction was still unfamiliar. 

No in 710 mehr 1;9, Hildegard’s form for English “no more”, might l)e 
called an adverb of degree rruKlifying mehr. Its st'inantic value is the 
same as that of “not” (554), but its attraction to the following word 
makes it here a secondary adv'erb. 

558. Adjectives were also used in secondary function, as attributive* 
adjectives. The first example is mehr at 1 ;0, one month earli(*r than the 
first secondary adverb. She had said mehr (and eph(*m(*rally rnore) 
since 1 *,5 in one-word form. It was rather natural that she soon (*xtend(‘d 
the meaning from “more* to eat” to “another ball” and other usages 
which often did not have the sanction of the* standard languages. Th(*n 
it became often necessary to specify to what the* wish applicnl, and this 
was done by adding a noun of specific^ation : 1 ;(> mehr A -a, mehr Hall; 
1 ;8 mehr light, mehr Baby; 1 ;9 mehr milk. It is not c(‘rtain that the word 
formed a close enough unit with the following one to lx* call(*d an at- 
tributive adjective. Perhaps it remained an adverb of quantity, (‘V(*n in 
the extended meaning “another”, which standard grammar would 
certainly call an adjective. 

The next example, arme 1 ;7 in combinations like Armer Wauwaul 
(Der) arme Mann!, was used rather definitely as an attributive adjec- 
tive. They were emotional exclamations, in which the adjective consisted 
of a single vowel just lik(* the interjection oh 1 ;0-7. Still, it was n(‘ver 
used alone; the exclamations had the same structure as the standard 
models, and the variability of the noun in them shows that th(» structure 
was understood. The adjective, however, hardly deserves the designa- 
tion of a descriptive adjective. These were not learned, in attributive 
function, until much later. 

The other e.xamples of 1 ;7 concern the pos.sessive adjective my, 
mein. The word had been learned one month earlier as a one- word utter- 
ance, as a game signal rather than a possesvsive pronoun (559). The 
idea of possession, however, developed rapidly, and a noun indi(;ating a 
thing was added to it: mein Ball, my slocking. At first, level stress some- 
times betrayed the emotional origin of the possessive, but rather quickly 
it became a real adjective, used unemotionally and paralleled by nouns 
in possessive functions {June's dolly 1;8).**“ 


** At 1;8 one of Egger’s children (p. 46 f.) did not even understand the shifting 
reference of “my”; at 1;9 he did. Egger found possessives used correctly in gen- 
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The next month brought the demonstrative adjective this, which was 
at once used frequently, earlier and more frequently than the corre- 
sponding demonstrative pronoun. The other adjective used several 
times at 1 ;8 was big. I have shown (518) that its meaning was emo- 
tional rather than intellectual; it was not clearly a descriptive adjective 
(although I thought it was the first one at the time and so designated it 
in the diary). It was always used as an adjective preceding a noun, 
however. There were several more instances of big, with equally vague 
meaning, at 1 ;9. Otherwise this month brought no progress. 

At 1 ;10, in addition to more examples of my and this, there was poor, 
which took the place of the German synonym arme, still only in com- 
passionate exclamations, and dicken in the stereotype phrase dicken 
Bauch, The meaning and descriptive character of dicken was so vague 
that it can be called non-existent; but its sjm tactic function of an at- 
tributive adjective began to become clear to the child; she doubled it 
in one instance. 

It was not until 1;11 that descriptive adjectives in attributive po- 
sition l)ecame really alive, much later than stressed predicative adjec- 
tives (549): nice cake, new hat, pretty dress, pretty coat (with child- 
etymological application of the new pattern to the misunderstood 
“petticoat’’); also Papa dear, Mama dear in close imitation of a less 
common standard pattern, for the time being only with these two names. 
Naughty occurred only in a scolding exclamation, but was a fully under- 
stood adjective, which was also used in predicative function. The ad- 
jective function of no in no book, no A-a was less clear; it was not yet 
well separated from the adverb no. The limiting adjectives this and my 
and the emotive big, only slightly more intellectualized, continued to be 
used. The indefinite numeral all was added to the list: all babies, all 
balls.^ 

The first element of compound nouns resembles the attributive 
adjective in its function. A sharp l;>oundary line cannot be drawn. 
Hildegard used many of them, imitatively and independently. Ex- 
amples are: 1;9 baby-bottle, oil-spoon; 1;10 Auto noise; 1;11 A-a paper, 
egg-ball, Ei ball, choo-choo train. 

Articles were not used at all during the first two years. Their slight 
semantic and syntactic value^* and their subordination in stress did not 
yet allow them to engage the child’s attention. Even when quoting from 
a nursery rhyme, Hildegard omitted the articles in This (is the) church 
and Open (the) door 1;10-11. The few instances of the indefinite article 

eral about 2;0, at the same time as personal pronouns. Ament (p. 168) records 
“mein” for E 1;S. 

•® Treitel (p. 345) assigns adjectives to the third or fourth year of life. Stern’s 
chapter on adjectives (pp. 254-261) deals mostly with predicative adjectives. 

Cf. Gr<^goire p. 240. He calls attention to the fact that some standard lan- 
guages do not use articles. 
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a mentioned in the Vocabulary are so doubtful that they can l)e dis- 
regarded. (Hildegard began to learn a at 2;1 ; but even then she us(Hi it 
rarely.) The lateness of attributive adject ivTs was charged to their 
pretonic position (476); this argument appli(‘s to the unstressed articles 
with even greater force 

559. The use of nouns and pronouns in varying functions luis be('n 
analyzed in sections 543 f. and 547 f. A glaru'e was thrown at the tyjH'S 
of nouns used (especially 543 f.)* A word remains to 1 h' said about the 
types of pronouns which the child learned. 

Two personal pronouns, subject and objc'ct, appeared at I ;5 in the 
game cue 1 see you: but the sentence was imitated m(M*hanically, with- 
out syntactic analysis, and remained unprcxluctive for the learning of 
personal pronouns. I in isolation was also accpiired at 1 but wjis noth- 
ing but a mechanical device to register a wish until 1 When the 

” Children differ greatly in the use of articles. Karla said Fiing the hell M 
I;!! sometimes with, sometimes without the article. She said want a ... as a 
two-syllable form; but it was stereotyped and used where it did not agree with the 
standard practice: (/) want a candy E 1;11 instead of “I want candy^’ or “I want 
a piece of candy”. A neighbor boy, age 1;6, playing with Hildegard, age 1;11, 
put before every noun. Talking about the same object, he would say “a bug” 
(or “the bug”) and she would say “bug”. Sully (p. 182) assigns the definite ar- 
ticle to the third year. Smith (1933, p. 187), in statistics covering the intolerably 
wide range 1 ;6-2;5, states that 70% of the articles were omitted. Other languages 
are not easily comparable to Fmglish because the articles have often a little more 
phonetic weight. The time when articles began is given as 1 ;9 by Ament p. 171; 
as 1,11 by Gr^goire p. 190; as 2;2-3 by Preyer pp. 164-168; as 2;8 by Cohen p. 120; 
as age 4 by Bergmann p. 243; cf. Decroly p. 210 f. Bulgarian, with articles as 
suffixes (Gheorgov pp. 273 ff., 373), is not comparable at all. 

” For pronouns in general, cf. Decroly pp. 200-207, Gheorgov pp. 284 ff. and 
385 ff., and Goodenough. 

** This consideration shows that caution must be used in comparing the time 
when different children acquire the personal pronoun. 1 ;5 would be very early, 
but 1,10 is normal. Sully (p. 178 ff.) is too conservative. He establishes the first 
half of the third year as the time of the learning of “I” in favorable cases, con- 
siders 2;(>-3 as normal, 2;5 as slow, and 1;8 as precocious, but registers one case as 
early as 1,4. Acquisition of “I” is reported for 1;7 by Idelberger (Gheorgov 1905, 
p. 392 ff.), by Stern (p. 273) for his third child, and by Gheorgov (1905, p. 359) 
for his second son, in spite of the fact that Bulgarian does not often use the pro- 
noun with verbs. The month was 1;9 in the case studied by Nice. Bohn (p. 585) 
finds, surprisingly, that the girl whom he observed learned no less than six per- 
sonal pronouns at 1 ;9, as many as “during all her previous life”. The month was 
1;10 for Cooley and Deville (Gheorgov lfK)5, p. 392 ff.); 1;11 for Gheorgov’s first 
son and for Hogan (Gheorgov 1905, p. 392 ff.); 2;0 for Egger (p. 46 f.), Oltuszewski 
(Gheorgov 1905, p. 392 ff.), and Stern’s second child (p. 293; forerunners 1;7 and 
1;10); 2;1 for Ament (p. 167; epheraerally 1;8) and Stern’s first child (p. 273; a 
single instance 1;10); 2;5 for Lindner (Preyer p. 244); 2;4-7 for Preyer (pp. 171- 
180); first half of third year for Trettien (p. 134); 2;5-8 for von Taube (Preyer 
p. OT); preceded by misuse of “ich” for “you” at 2;l-2, p. 268). Stern tabulates 
the findings of the older literature (pp. 275 and 277), with emphasis on the differ- 
ences between first-born and younger children. 
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pronoun of the first person was really learned at 1 ; 10, it did not take the 
form of standard /, hut was based on my, I was learned at 1 ;1 1, in part 
still in a mecthanical use, in the wish formula I do, but also in real sen- 
tences (/ spiel this), rarely. (/, also still my, before verbs became more 
frequent at 2;1.) The pronoun “you*' was not learned at all, either as a 
subject (until 2;1, and then only in the least regular standard way, 
with imperatives)^^ or as an object. The impersonal pronoun “es**, 
“it” did not occur, except in the mechanically imitated sentence Da 
ist es *1 ;4. Its omission was sometimes striking, as in Spiel house, knock 
(it) down 1;11. Its place was sometimes taken by the more emphatic 
this. No other personal pronoun occurred. The pretonic subject pronoun 
of the third person In'fore verbs®® was omitted (476). The objective case 
of th(‘ first person pronoun, me, was learned at 1;11, but it was not its 
only form. Very often the form of the poss(‘ssive, my, mine, took the 
place of the object and even more commonly that of the subject. It was 
the first form of the subject pronoun at 1 ;10 and rernairu'd more frequent 
than I during 1 ;11. From 1 ;10 it was used even before verbs.®^ 

There is one instance in which the child used her name in place of a 
personal pronoun: Katz, where Hildegard? 1;11; but it was a fixed cue 
in a hiding game, quoted from me. Otherwise she was more circumspect 
tlian her parents in avoiding this misuse of names. (Another instance 
at 2;() was followed immediaU'ly by a senten(*e with a better pronoun 
form: Mama bite Hildegard, my naughty. She never used '‘baby*’ in 

** Most children learn the first person before the second, but exceptions occur, 
cf. Sully p. 178 IT., Trettien p. 134. Because of the shifting reference of pronouns, 
confusion between the first and second persons is often reported, cf. Bohn p. 585, 
Ament p. 167, Preyer pp. 268, 270 (von Taube case 2;2~8). No such confusion oc- 
curred in Hildegard ’s language, but Karla had difficulty with you. 

Cohen (p. 124) makes a distinction between heavy detached pronouns and 
short subject pronouns, linking the latter with verbal inflections. This distinc- 
tion is clearer in standard French than in English and German, but applies also 
to the latter languages on account of stress conditions Hildegard omitted the 
pretonic subject pronoun of the first person only rarely; (/) bite Papa 1;11 is the 
only example. There is no case like Karla’s (/) want a {piece of) candy E 1;11. 

Kainz (p 8) calls “das ungeschiedene Durcheinanderrinnen von Personal- 
und Possess! V pronomen ’’ a typical early condition, ontogenetically and phylo- 
genetically. O’Shea (p. 80 f.), who observed several children (six?), found my to 
be used before 7 in every case. Sully (p 181) emphasizes in the same connection 
that old forms are dropped gradually, continue to be used along with the new, 
improved forms, like Hildegard ’s my and / at 1 ;11. He reports a case of the oppo- 
site procedure, “me” used for “mine” and “us” for “ours”. This seems to be 
exceptional. It did not occur in Hildegard’s speech. “Me” is sometimes used be- 
fore “1” (Sully p. 178 ft.). Preyer (pp 171, 176, 180) reports “mir” 2;4-5 and 
“mich” 2;6 before “ich” 2;7. “My” instead of “I” occurs also in Pidgin English 
(Jespersen, p. 224). 

Karla used her name instead of “I” at M 1;11 : (May) Karla {get) all dirtyf 
Oh no! Gale’s son (p. 47) used “Sammy” 1057 times in one day. Preyer’s son used 
“Axel” instead of “ich” 2;3-6, both forms 2;7 and later (pp. 167, 171, 176, 180, 
183). For name and pronoun, cf. Stern p. 274. 
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place of a pronoun to designate herself, because the adults did not do 
so.®» 

Mine as a possessive pronoun was learned at 1 ;G, at first as a game 
cue, but soon as a real possessive, from 1 ;9 in sentences of more than 
one word. Since Hildegard did not even separate 7 and mine, there was 
of course no separation of the pronoun mine from the adjective my 
(558). The form was the same for both, the final consonant of mine not 
being pronounced. The (lerman forms mein, mcine, and mnns occurre^d 
ephemerally 1 ;7 and 1;11 as echoes, prematurely with representation of 
the sounds following the diphthong, but the first two for the adjective 
as well as the pronoun. No other possessive was acquired. (“Your” 
was missing until and so was “yours”.) The ownership of other 

persons was indicated by means of names, n(‘arly always without the 
standard possessive inflection (548).*^^ 

The only standard demonstrative pronoun was this 1 ;8. 77ia/ was 
used only one day at 1;11 and discarded presumably as not sufficiently 
different in meaning. The demonstrative function was much older than 
1;8; but t)efore that time a primitive interjection and the adverbs da 
and there had been used, which are demonstratives, to be sure, but not 
pronouns. The functional difference in the chiUrs language was not 
great, as the example This {is a) big Buck, da! at 1 ;9 shows. Yet, this 
was at once also employ(*d as an adjective preceding a noun. Since 
Hildegard did not try to press da into the same function, we an* justifi(‘d 
in assuming that the standard meaning and functions of this wen* clear 
to her. 

The indefinite pronoun all occurn*d only in the stereotype phrase 
all aboard 1;10 in the recital of a train trip. It cannot be assumed that 
it was analyzed as a pronoun. 

Other children use “baby” earlier than personal pronemns, cf. Sully p. 178 
ff. The use of “baby” or a name instead of pronouns on the part of adults is due to 
the unconscious endeavor to spare the child the difficulty of shifters, cf. O’Shea 
p. 79, Preyer p. 26S (von Taube case) and p 176, Stern p. 272. Several authors 
(e.g., Oooley, Gheorgov 1905, Trettien p. 134, Goodenough) connect the emer- 
gence of the pronoun of the first person with “a real advance towards the true self- 
consciousness”. This consideration is much too mechanical. The use of “baby” 
or the child’s name is psychologically no different from the use of the j)ronoun. 
In fact, it might well be argued that the self-centered attitude of the small child 
is more pronounced as long as no self -word is used, because nearly every utter- 
ance is related to the self as a matter of course and no need is felt to specify this 
reference. If the accent is on “consciousness”, then the label goes too far. No real 
consciousness should be assumed. Sully ’s formulation (p. ISO), “greater precision 
of the idea of ‘self’ ”, is slightly better; but it is best to abstain from looking for 
philosophical implications; cf. Stern p. 271 f., Preyer p. 203. 

Ament (p. 168) records “dein” as late as E 2;9. 

Derivation of the possessive from the personal pronoun is reported occa- 
sionally; “she’s” (Sully p. 181), “ichs” (Xeugebauer 1915, p. 299; beginning of 
third year). Hildegard never used such analogical forms. Gheorgov’s first son (p. 
292) learned the first possessive pronoun at 2;7, his second son (p. 385 ff.) at 1;9. 
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IntcrroKutive pronouns did not occur at all (until 2;1, when what 
was IcariK'd; cf. 530, 554). 

560. 7'’his leads us to a backward glance over the process of learning 
to formulate questions. We have seen that, from the one- word stage to 
the end of th(» second y(‘ar, the intonation of the question was frequently 
us(hJ by th(» child to indicate a wish or request, and that, less frequently, 
factual questions of various types were also asked, likewise from the 
one- word stage on. 

Interrogative intonation for the purpose of uttering a request for 
pfTinission was used with single-word utterances from 1 ;3 to 1 ;8 (513). 
Two-word requests of the same type occurred from 1 ;8, first in the form 
of two n*lated one-word (piestions, but also at once in the form of two 
words with a unified interrogative intonation (521). This form con- 
tinued to 1 ;1 1. During the last month, three-word questions of the same 
character wen* uttered. One request consisted of three words as early 
as 1;8; but the three words then had still each its own interrogative 
intonation (529). All these questions were quite incomplete in compari- 
son with standard formulations. None of them contained the explicit 
words “May or “Will you”, which would be present in the nearest 
standard equivalent of wish que'stions. Hildegard did not learn modal 
auxiliaries in the first two years; but the personal pronoun subject was 
also suppressed. It occurred in a single example, I spiel Nackedei? 1 ;11. 
Once, in Papa on me? 1;11, the person to whom the request was ad- 
dressed was named; but the name should be interpreted as a vocative 
(529). 

With regard to factual questions, or questions in which the wish ele- 
ment did not predominate, it is a striking obser\’^ation that Hildegard 
used practically no naming questions at all, questions of the type, “What 
is this?”, “What do you call this?”, questions which would have been 
very helpful in the process of learning to speak (514, 530). The only 
questions which might be so interpreted were early in the one word 
stage, 1 ;5, and the words involved, there and were of an interjectional 
type and therefore no convincing bearers of intellectual meanings (514). 
No such (|uestions were asked with two or more words, and the inter- 
rogative what did not emerge in any function until 2;1.^®* 

Questions about place began at 1 ;6 in one- word form. The child would 
say Mama or the name of another person with interrogative intonation 
(514). The most natural interpretation is “Where is Mama?” Syntacti- 

XoiiRobauer (p. 145) reports such a question as the first question at 1;7. 
Hildcpird began to ask such questions in profusion at 2;2 (681). 

Karla asked H'/ia/’s ihatf wa 't«t? ephemerally at E 1;11, often during the 
first quarter of the third year. 7'he same question, wa de't?, was used incessantly 
by Hildegard at 2;2 (690). Preyer (p. 184) records the first “was“ at 2;6, not in 
a naming question. Snyder (p. 415) the first “what*^ at 2;8. Lindner observed a 
clear naming question, but without the interrogative, at 1;7, the first “was” at 
1;9 (Preyer p. 244). 
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cally these utterances were amorphous, but the intended meaning was 
clear, particularly in utterances of more than one word like Mamat 
by-byf 1 ;6 (522) and Marion? Dodo? Da! I ;9 (532), in which the addition 
confirmed the reference to place. At 1;11, finally, the interrogative ad- 
verb where was expressed (530).*°^ In one example (540), a question 
with where was followed by an answer with da in parallel structure. 
This amounted to an application of the same question-and-answer 
pattern as in the earlier examples, but now in more explicit form. All 
place questions were static, pattern “Where is . . with the possible 
exception of Mama? by-byf Even here, the meaning may not l)e “Did 
Mama go out?’’, but “Is Mama gone?”. By-by was too vague in mean- 
ing to prove a dynamic implication.*®® 

Questions for confirmation*®^ were rare. There are three instances, 
two in one-word form (514) and one in two-word form (522), scattered 
from 1;8 to 1;11. All amounted to “Is that what you mean?” 

Questions which call for the answer “yes” or “no” were understood by 
Hildegard at 1;8 and answered quite haphazardly by either (522). She 
did not formulate such questions hersc'lf until 1;11 (530, 537). A fore- 
runner of this type of question was the practice at 1 ;8 of asking ques- 
tions and answering them herself: This hat? Ja. This hat? No (540). 
The purpose was e.xercise in the newly understood pattern, which took 
three months to be established as a functional device in real life situa- 
tions. 

The diary states for 1;11 that the child understood only questions 
referring to fact or to place, not those referring to time or cause or 
reason. Correspondingly she asked questions about facts and questions 
with where, never a question about time,*®*' and why only as a single 
word for a few days at 1 ;10. Why was droppcxl again because^ it was not 
yet really understood (514).*®® (Three interrogatives were us(d at 2;1, 
what, where, and why. Where was still the most frequent one.)**® 

Guillaume p. 216: “Where” missing 1 ;10, although space relations were 
understood early. 

lofc Preyer (pp. 16^>~178): “Where” 2;3, the only interrogative until 2;6; Neugc- 
bauer (p. 146) E 1;8. 

Lindner found no semantic distinction between “wo” and “wohin” as late 
as the fourth year (Preyer p. 244). 

“Tentative statements”, cf. Snyder p. 414. 

108 Preyer p. 184: “When” at end of third yc^ar, the last of the common inter- 
rogatives; Neugebauer p. 152: isolated time question E 2;5. 

Gheorgov’s sons learned questions w'ith “where” at 1;10, factual questions 
at 1;11, but W'ith omission of the characteristic Bulgarian interrogative particle. 
“Why” is recorded for E 2;9 by Preyer (p. 183), for 2;4 by Neugeliauer (p. 149), 
and assigned to the beginning of the third year by Decroly fp. 141). Concerning 
the different meanings of “why”, cf. Sully p. 80, Decroly pp. 141-145. 

The first question of any kind is recorded, from observation and from the 
literature, for 1;7 by Neugebauer p. 145 (literature 1;1-1;11); for l ;10-2;3, gener- 
ally third year, by Sully p. 75; for 2;3 by Preyer p. 169; for 2;5 by Ament p. 172. 
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561. Before we leave the simple sentence, a few remarks should be 
made about the word-order. On the whole, the words of Hildegard’s 
brief senU^nces were arranged as in the standard languages."^ The 
utterances in which the word-order differed from that which the adult 
speaker considers normal were exceptional. 

Big Jync's dolly I ;8 looks as if it meant “June’s big dolly”. Actually, 
howevcT, as explained in the \"ocabulary under big^ this word was not 
yet an adjective with an intellectual meaning, but a mere emotive. As 
such it did not need to follow the word-order rules for attributive ad- 
jectives. Dicken Bauch wasch(cn) 1 ;10 is open to several interpretations 
(527). If the verb was not an impt^rative, but either an infinitive in the 
same function or an infinitive as complement of a sup^pressed modal 
auxiliary, the word-order corresponds to standard (Jerman practice. 
German, to be sure, was no longer the model for her speech in the last 
two months; but the possibility of a German pattern cannot be niled 
out entirely. Otherwise, the placement of the object in first position 
must be explain(‘d as due to the desire to give the “psychologi(tal sub- 
ject”, the item of dominating interest, an emphatic position. 

The latter is the explanation for most examples of irregular word- 
order. It is often observed in (‘hild-language."^ My shoe brush 1;10, if 
it meant “Brush my show”, is exactly parallel. So is Mama wake up 
1 ;1(), Mama being the ol)ject, not a vocative: ‘T am going to wake up 
Mama”. The imperatives Coat button and Nose blow 1;11 are easily 
explain(‘d in the same manner. The fact that the addition of an object 
to the verb was not yet a fully familiar pmttern (519, 527, 544) helps to 
account for the freedom of the word-order. Dress me was never expressed 


Major (p. 281 f.) designates the last of 14 stages of language learning in the first 
three y(*ars as the questioning period. Sully (p. 75) assigns the advent of the ques- 
tioning age also to the end of the third year, but states that the true age of in- 
quisitiveness, with a rapid fire of questions, comes in the fourth year. This agrees 
wit h my e.xperience with Karla, who has always asked questions much more freely 
than Ilildegard. Ament (p. 172) makes the stage of exasperating questioning begin 
u ith the first question 2;5, undoubtedly overlooking a gap between the two stages. 
Boyd (p. 188) finds that very few questions are asked at age 2, but more than by 
adults at ages 3-8 For specialized articles on questions, cf. Bohn (1916), Davis, 
Lewis (1938), Neugebauer, Wallon. 

>'* (’f. Stern p 218. Moore (p. 135) even claims that the words ivere arranged 
“almost invariably in the proper sequence”, but states an exception of doubtful 
validity for the prepositions “in” and “on”, which were at first placed at the end. 
They may not have been prepositions. Her example “Monkey glasses on” would 
seem to be equivalent to “has glasses on”; but cf. Stern p. 218. 

(T. Ament pp. 164, 173, Pavlovitch p. 151, Stern pp. 220-224 (“vorauseilende 
Aufmerksamkeit”, p. 219), Boyd p. 189 (start with psychological subject frequent 
at age 2 and again at age 5). It should be noted that the child merely makes a 
freer use of a principle which operates w ith restrictions in the standard languages, 
in German more freely than in English, and in F'rench more liberally than in 
either German or English, if we think of its regularized application to French 
questions wdth a noun subject. 
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with the same inversion. This confirms the explanation, l>ecause the 
reference to herself was taken as a matt^'r of course by the child. The 
center of interest was the desired act. The addition of the personal 
reference had seemed superfluous earlier, and was now performt'd only 
in progressing adherence to a conventional pattern. Papa, dies hang up 
1;11 placed the object dies in the emphatic position which is quite regu- 
lar in German and possible in English, except with an imperative. At 
this stage the child had, of course, not leariK'd to make such fine* dis- 
criminations. In a few instances, the child combined the psychological 
word-order with the regular word-order by (expressing an object twice:"’ 
Stockings! Mama hangs up stockings; Wauwau! Meou' bites Wauwau 
1;11. In the last example, a comment wh(en she h(‘ard a dog barking, 
meow was thought to be the object. The word -order could then not be 
explained on the same basis, because obviously the int(erest was centered 
on Wauwau. But then, perhaps, only adults would assume that the dog 
must be biting a cat. Hildegard's idea may well have bc'en that a cat 
was biting the dog, which made him bark. 

There are only a few examples which cannot readily Ih‘ explaiiKnl by 
this psychological principle. This on beads l;ll, although said without 
a pause, doubtless meant “(Put) this on, (namely the) l)eads” (a chain 
of beads, therefore psychologically a singular); the word-ord(*r is tlum 
normal. All pieces broken 1 ;11, the climax of a story nn^apitulatc'd in the 
form of question and answer, is not so (uisy to explain. Ikdng baseni 
directly on the presentation, ‘'all broken to pieces'', the di^viation in 
word-order is surprising. Perhaps the specification “to pieces" added 
to the familiar “broken" pushed itself into the foreground of her atten- 
tion (cf. also 557). Mama fixes Belt my 1;11 looks like very irregular 
word-order if my is taken at face value; but since it- oftcui took the, place 
of “I" and “me", the interpretation “for me" is plausible; this removes 
the irn^gularity of the word-order. Mama sh mehr, immediately cor- 
rected to Mama mehr sh, 1 ;11, seems to point to a finding of unc(Ttainty 
about the correct word-order. The example is difficult to judge*. Although 
the rough meaning was clear, one cannot be sun? which standard syn- 
tactic construction was the basis of the utt(*rance. It may Iw? that 
Hildegard used first the pattern for a statement (jf fact, “Mama schlaft 
mehr", and then improved the utteran(!e by using the pattern with a 
modal auxiliary expressing intentiem, “Mama will mehr schlaf(*n", 
but with omission of the modal as always (531). The cither possibility is 
that a shift from English to German syntax was involved, from “Mama 
(wants to) sleep more" to “Mama (will) mehr schlafen". Both explana- 
tions are baseci on the assumption that the child had assimilated the 
standard word-order in the patterns involved. It must be admitted that 


This device was frequent in Karla's speech for a while, 2;5, with adverbial 
expressions of time; cf. 984. 
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the assumption is gratuitous. Hildegard may actually have been groping 
for an arrangement which was not stabilized in her memory. The as- 
sumption was induced by the fact that there were so few instances of 
irregular word-order. Ja^ Mama da bite 1 ;11 (532) shows a p)osition of the 
adverb which does not agree with the English pattern. The remark was 
an answer to a (ierman question which meant “Have you been 
naught y?^^ It is conceivable that she used the German word-order of 
“Mama hat mich da geschlagen”. One should be cautious, however, 
about assuming German patterns at the end of the second year, when 
Hildegard ’s language was developing energetically along English lines. 
Although the important point of the cheerfully volunteered information 
would seem to be the fact that her mother had punished her with a 
slap, it is entirely possible that the place in which the slap had been 
applied, underlined by the gesture of repeating the impressive per- 
formance, was more important to the child. This would bring the ex- 
ample in line with the psychological word-order discussed above. The 
fact that da did not precede the subject Mama might be taken as a com- 
promise between psychological and standard word-order. 

Watch bake cake Mama 1 ;11 shows unsuccessful arrangement of words 
in a new syntactic pattern. The sentence may be considered a fusion of 
two ideas, “I want to watch Mama^' and “I want to watch the baking 
of a cake’^ This holds tnie, probably, for the standard construction as 
well ; but it is not certain that the child's version resulted from imitation 
of the standard pattern, “Watch Mama bake a cake". At any rate, the 
standard word-order was not achieved. Very soon, however, this pattern 
fell in line with the corresponding standard one (563)."^ 

562. Compound sentences existed only rudimentarily. Even if one 
counts sentences with two subjects or two objects as compound sen- 
tences, there are practically no e.xamples.^^^ During the preparatory 

For word-order in general, cf. Stern 'a sensible chapter, pp. 217-224. The 
arbitrariness of early word-order is emphasized by Gheorgov, by Jespersen p. 134 
f. (“haphazard order’’; but his examples seem to show regular or psychological 
sequence), by O’Shea p. 114 (“to a certain extent apparently a matter of chance”), 
by Deville vol. 24, p. 132 (good examples, some of which show psychological w^ord- 
order clearly), by Hloch (1924) pp. 21, 41 ff. (“tout a fait arbitraire” at the stage 
of the two-word sentence), by Decroly pp. 158-161 (largely based on Bloch), by 
Sully p. 173. Bloch (p. 41 flf.) and Decroiy (pp. 162-165, based on Stern) recog- 
nize that emphasis or emotional interest sometimes determine the irregular word- 
order. At times it is not the child’s word-order but the adult’s interpretation 
which is arbitrary. “Did Alec choke an apple?”, reported by Sully for a boy at 
2;3, may not mean “Did an apple choke Alec?” but “Did Alec choke on an apple?” 
His remark that children’s arrangements of w’ords “might suggest that our 
Fmglish order is not in certain cases the most natural one” show’s that he dimly 
perceives the psychological principle of position. 

Decroly (p. 169) finds such in the literature as early as 1;6, but erroneously; 
cf. Stern p. 203, where the same e.\ample from Togel is assigned not to 1 ;6but to 
1;1; this, in turn, is a misprint; in Stern’s third edition (p. 186) the time is 1;11, 
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stage when two or more coordinated one- word sentences were uttered, 
they sometimes stood in a relation wliich the standard language would 
express by means of the conjunction “and”. Hildegard said, for instance: 
Marionf Dodo? 1 ;6, which meant “Where are Marion and IXkIo?” 
Sometimes she even added the name of her thin! cousin in coordination. 
Or she said Mama? Papa? 1;8, indicating by a g(‘sture that she wanted 
both of us to come along. Although there was scmiantic coonlination, it 
would not })e justifiable to claim syntactic co<>rdinati()n. The paraphrase 
might just as well be “Where is Marion? Where is Dodo?” in the first 
case, and “Mama, will 3'ou come along? Papa, will you come along?” 
in the second. She came a little closer to s.vntactic coordination in ex- 
amples like Marion? Dodo? away! 1;() and Marion? Dodo? da! 1 ;9. The 
intonation given to each subject separately makes th(' infenmce ines- 
capable, however, that no formal coordination had lH‘(‘n achieved. 
Marion — Joey — away occurred without interrogative intonation 1 ;8, 
but it is not probable that the syntactic situation was difTerent. 

Eventually the subject and the object consisted often of two words, 
but never of two coordinated words (543 f.) 

There are other instances in which two scui fences separately express(*d 
were semantically related. The absence of conjunctions makes it im- 
possible to decide whether coordination on standard models was meant 
or the two sentences were placed side by side asyndetically. My room^ 
Taschentuch? 1;11 consisted of two imperfectly formulated sentences. 
The meaning was “Shall I go to my room and get a handkerchief?” 
The unified intonation binding the whole utterance together into a 
single question makes it likely that we are here facing a real compound 
sentence, however defective its formal expression may be. Coordination 
is more likely than subordination (“to get”). Spiel house ^ knock down 
1;11 may be considered as coordinated because the utterance linked 
together two successive acts of the game with building blocks which 
she was planning, on the pattern, “I want to play (build a) house and 
then knock it down”. In Ring, Mama (523) and Mary Alice eat, home 
(531) 1;11, the connection between the two rudimentary clausc^s is so 
loose that one can hardly speak of syntactic coordination. 

Antithetic statements (540) are more relevant, because the contrast 
expressed in them amounts to coordination with the conjunction “but”, 
which was, however, omitted. In some of the earliest examples, like 

which is correct, as the summary statement, “toward the end of the second year”, 
in both Stern and Decroly confirms. The use of a double subject or object is not 
an elementary, but an advanced stage of syntax. At first the child will rather 
make a series of parallel statements, repeating the verb in each. Bloch (1924, 
pp. 37-39) describes this practice as typical of the middle of the third year, finds 
it still partly followed at 3;6, and explains it by the assumption that the child 
does not know how to generalize. Oheorgov makes the same observation. He finds 
the earliest conjunction, “and”, first used between two complete sentences, at 
2;0 and 1;10 respectively (pp. 319 fT., 415 ff.). 
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This hat? Ja. This hat? A^o 1 ;8, the contrast was present semantically, 
but not formally; the standard pattern, “I want to put on this hat, but 
not this hat'' (choosing between two hats) was not yet the mold for ex- 
pressing the idea; a more primitive form was chosen, in this example 
and others at the sam(^ time, to practice contrasts. In Mian da^ Mian 
not da 1;11 the correlation was more intimate. It is clearest when the 
n(»gativ(‘ precedes: Xo Mama's stocking, here Mama's stocking 1;9; in 
such examples th(» adult would introduce the second statement by 
“but". The fact often observT*d that in the language of many children 
the negative^ statement stands in first place in antithetic couples, 
means that- these children were progressing toward compound sentences. 

A ditT(*rent category consists of two sentences in which two things are 
distinguished, but the same statement is made about both of them 
(538): This {shoe is) Dodo's, this {shoe is) Dodo's 1;8; This {is a) brush, 
this (is a) brush 1 ;8. In such cases, “and" is the conjunction understood. 
{This is) Dada's hat, this {one is) mine 1;10 is intermediate between the 
two categories; either “and" or “but" would be fitting conjunctions. 
The close coordination between the two parts of these utterances was 
formally expresscnl by means of a contrasting intonation (489). 

There is a single instance of an incomplete compound sentence with 
two objects linked by an adverb or coordinating conjunction: (The cat) 
driidcs milk, (eats) crackers too E 1;10. {Too was the first conjunction 
learned 2;(), 663. And was acquired 2;4, at the same time as the first 
subordinating conjunction, 700 

563. There is even less to say about complex sentences. Hildegard 
did not achieve subordination of one clause to another. There is no point 
in examining utterances consisting of two or more sentences to see 
whether one of them is logically subordinated to another. Even the 
standard language, particularly in its colloquial form, often uses a 
paratactic const niction in such a situation, that is, it places two sen- 
tences side by side, syndetically or asyndetically, leaving the logical 
relationship between them to be inferred by the listener. In other 
words, logical subordination need not be expressed by syntactic subor- 
dination. It would be futile to paraphrase Ring, Mama 1;11 by “This 
is a ring which Mama gave me" and claim subordination of the second 
idea, llie paratactic paraphrase, “This is a ring; Mama gave it to me" 
describes the situation better, and even it represents a more elaborate 

Cf. Stern p. 207. lie treats “chains of sentences*’ linked by their meaning as 
a step from simple to compound sentences, but does not make finer distinctions 
between successive independent sentences and the beginnings of c(K)rdination. 
Velten (p. 284) deals with a less mechanical type of contrasting statements built 
on the same pattern as a device for acquisition of vocabulary. 

“’Ament p. 171; “und” 2;9, a few days before the first subordinating con- 
junctions. O’Shea (p. 72) is “confident” that no conjunctions besides “and” 
were used before the fifth year. For other literature on conjunctions, cf. note to 
555. “Too” is usually called an adverb, but sometimes a conjunction in this use. 
Both classifications are justifiable. 
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analj^sis than is likely to have l>een pres€*nt in the child’s mind, Mary 
Alice home, cat 1;11 would naturally In' paraphrasc'd by “M.A. went 
home to eat”, in which the infinitive is an abridjj;ed subordinate clause. 
The paust' in the utterance makes the interpretation suspicious; home 
and eat were coordinated by the child: “M.A. went home; she is supposi'd 
to eaf; this is not even a compound sentence, but a set of two syntac- 
tically unconnected sentences (562), just like the variant M.A. eat, 
home 1;11, “M.A. must eat; she went home.” My room, I'afichentuchf 
T,ll was really a compound sentence (562); as is commonly done in the 
colloquial standard, tlie sc*cond idea was not subordinateil (“to get 
. . .”), but coordinated (“and get a handkerchief”). 

In two examples with the verb ask 1 ;1 1, it is probable that subordina- 
tion was beginning to develop: Ask Papa on (528) and Ask Mama this 
aus (536). These utterances were made fluently, without a pause, and 
a paraphrase with a paratactic pattern cannot be made. The idc'a was 
“I am going to ask Papa to put this on”, am going to ask Mama to 
take this off”. 

By the fact that the object of the verb ask was at- th(‘ same tiiiK* the 
subject of the subordinated verb, which, to be sure, was expn^ssed only 
rudiment arily, this construction leiuls forward to the patUTii, “Watch 
him go”, “I want him to come”, which is familiar from Latin (particu- 
larly in its use for indirect statements), common in haiglish, and in re- 
stricU'd use in German. Hildegard learned it from lOnglish mod(*ls, first 
with the verb watch. The only exampk‘ before the two-year limit is 
Watch bake cake Mama 1;11, in which the word-order was not yet cor- 
rect (561). (At 2;1, however, this construction became correct and fre- 
quent, always with the verb watch; the object was usually, but not al- 
ways, me; 667). This pattern is easy because the standard dispensc's 
with a formal expression of subordination. It is there^fore suitable* as a 
first approach to the complex scmUuice. In view of the fact that it was 
developing, it is possible to interpret Dolly ride buggy 1;11 as “I want 
the dolly to ride in the buggy” (528), and conceivably Phis dolly up Beit 
1 ;1 1 (536) as “I want this dolly to go up to bed.” 

No subordinating conjunction occurred. (The first one was when 
2;4, in mumbled phonetic form, 701.)**^ 

Dependent clauses, with or without conjunctions or relatives, usually begin 
in the third year, sometimes later. Stern, in a tabulation p. 210 f., finds in the 
literature only two examples before the third year, and these concern clauses 
without a conjunction, the peculiar dependent word-order in German giving a 
clue to subordination. Cf. Decroly p. 170, Ament p. 171 fT. (“dass” and “weiP* 
2;9; Lindner “wenn” 2;2, “weiP’ 2;5), Bloch (1924) p. 35 f. (“quand” 2;9-3;6), 
Preyer p. 180 (“wo” 2;7), Bergmann p. 243 (“ob” omitted 4;3 and middle of fourth 
year respectively), Cornioley p. 45 (2;3), K. Bhhler p. 236; also Geissler p. 29 f. 
(bilingual conditions). Piaget (1928, p. 2), studying the use of conjunctions by 
children between the ages of 3 and 9, thinks that they are not interested in logical 
justification before age 7 and therefore use juxtaposition (parataxis, C(j6rdi nation) 
before that time. He is too hasty in identifying logical thinking with its lihguistic 
expression, but there is a germ of truth in his observation. For further literature 
on conjunctions, coordinating and subordinating, cf. note to 555. 
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564. During the discussion of the development of syntax, side-glances 
have occasionally been cast at formal expressions of syntactic relation- 
ships by means of inflections or endings. Very few such formal signs 
existed. 'J'he accidence of Hildegard’s language was rudimentary. 
Essentially her type of spcH'ch was isolating. Words were placed side by 
sid(i without formal modifications, and the syntactic relationship be- 
tw(‘en them had to be inferred by the listener. 

'J'his condition is reinforced by the fact that standard English has 
itself become partly isolating, and English was the mold of Hildegard’s 
language during tlu^ later months, when inflections might have begun to 
d(»velop. Yet English still has some inflections, and the German words 
which remained in her vocabulary might have shared in the fuller 
inflectional system of standard German. 

It will be of interest to examine Hildegard^s language as to its mor- 
phology, even though the results will be largely negative. 

565. Before we go into details, we shall make a few general observa- 
tions on the nature of morphological signs. 

The fact that isolating languages, like Chinese, get along without 
formal indications of syntactic relationships, proves that they are not 
indispensable for the purposes of linguistic communication. The child, 
whose attention is at first drawn only to the major elements of the 
mechanism of communication, neglects the morphological devices for 
a considerable length of time. The elements affected by this neglect are 
not only morphological endings and other modifications of the word- 
sU^m, but also form-words, that is, small words like prepositions and 
auxiliary verbs used for the same purposes. They are subordinated in 
stress in the standard language because of their secondary importance, 
with the effect that semantic and phonetic reasons coincide in keeping 
the child’s attention away from them. 

Becrause of a growing conformation to the adults’ language, which 
imposes itself relentlessly as an ideal on the child’s speech, these formal 
elements are eventually added to the child-language as a refinement in 
clarity.* 

This proex'ss is normally just Ix^ginning at the turn to the third year .2 

* Nttusester has devoted three treatises to his thesis that this refinement is a 
lu.xurv as far fis the spoken language is concerned. He advocates a stylistic model 
related to child -language and its idealized form, poetic language (1904, p. 35). 
Both types of language avoid constructions in which grammatical endings are of 
great importance (vol. 8, p. 232). 

* (T. N.'tusester (1906) p. 150 fT. Boyd (p. 190) states that grammatical inflec- 
tions are known, but very often omitted at age 2, never at age 3, when mistakes 
are rare. K. Biihler (1926, p. 605) designates the acquisition of inflections, start- 
ing two to six months after the beginning of the stage of several words, as the last 
great step forward; conjugation, declension, and comparison begin almost simul- 
taneously. 
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In fact, the absence of grammatical endings and stem-modifications con- 
tributes to the impossibility of distinguishing between classes of words 
in the earliest stage of speaking. In English, even the standard language 
often makes no formal distinction Ix'tween nouns, verbs, and adjectives. 
In standard German the different word-classes are well differentiaUnl 
by their endings. These endings, however, were regularly disregarded 
by the child.* Furthermore, syntactical distinctions betwmi different 
forms of the verb were not marked by formal characteristics. In state- 
ments referring to the past, Hildegard used the same verb forms as in 
those referring to the present (586). In the case of weak verbs, the 
omission of the ending of the past tense, “-ed"’, might be chargixl to 
phonetic reasons (142). No such explanation fits strong verbs, and yet 
the child disregarded the standard change of the vowel to indicate tense 
distinctions with equal consistency. 

566. Although the child d(x?s not use many formal signs of syntactic 
functions during the first two years, it is probable that, after the first 
stage of s>Titactically diffuse one-word utUTances, the feeling for syn- 
tactic functions and for the discrimination between parts of speech 
grows clearer and clearer, as I have tried to show in the analysis of 
Hildegard ’s S 3 mtax.^ As in the areas of vocabulary and sounds, it is 
reasonable to assume that the child progresses from a dim, diffuses ptir- 
ception of the material presented by the standard mcKlel to an ever 
clearer grasp of differences, from coarser contrasts to ever finer inter- 
mediate shades. The power of expression lags behind the understanding, 
until the full imitation of the model is eventually achieved. In the field 
of syntax, the morphological signs are the last stage, which in turn 
consists of a series of steps progressing from the learning of the most 
conspicuous and useful formal elements to the less essential ones.*^ 

* Decroly p. 109: “Les flexions sont d’abord absentes; Ics substantifs sont au 
singulier (au nominatif dans les langues o6 il y a des ddclinaisons), le verbe k 
rinfinitif, les adjectifs aussi sont sans dcSclinaison.” This follows Stern p. 247. 
It cannot be decided with certainty w^hether Hildegard *s monosyllabic German 
verb forms were in the pure stem-form, which is used in the standard imperative, 
or in the infinitive or present tense with phonetic omission of endings (151). In 
standard English most of these verb forms use the pure stem of the verb. Hilde- 
gard did not add the “-s” of the third person singular present. It is likely that in 
both languages only the stem-form as used in the important imperative impressed 
itself on the child. Cf. Delacroix p. 321 f. He quotes with approval from (’assirer, 
Philosophic der symbolischen Formen, p. 233: “ce n’est point Torinlo8igkeit\ 
e’est ‘Werden zur Form\’^ Descriptively this means nothing. The first stage is 
amorphous. The form develops later. 

* Cohen p. 123 f.: “II est vraisemblable que I’enfant distingue les cat^^gories de 
mots mtoe s*il est incapable d ’exprimer cette distinction par des flexions”. He 
makes the observation that nouns are commonly transferred to the function of 
actions, but verbs (and interjections) rarely designate things. 

‘ K. Biihler (1922, p. 83) says about the acquisition of inflections. “Wir haben 
kaum die ersten Schritte in dies wundervolle Forschungsgebiet getan und warten 
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Tnlike fh(‘ learning of vocabulary and sounds, but like the learning of 
syntactical patterns, the acquisition of morphological elements pro- 
c(j(»ds not merely from imitation of tangible material presented directly 
and unchangingly in individual word units, but is subject to the grasping 
of a pattern, which is then applied to a large number of instances of 
parall(‘l nature. To illustrate, when the child learns the word cookie^ 
it imitaU^s the word as a whole and at the same time each sound of 
which it is compost'd, progressing phonetically from a crude to a more 
faithful imitation. When, however, the z is added as a sign of the plural, 
this is not done for each noun individually by imitating the presentation 
cookies etc., but the child understands after a while that the added end- 
ing changes the function from singular to plural, and makes tlu' addition 
independently from the presentation of individual plurals. Similarly, 
when the child rc'alizes that verbs with the ending “-ed"’ reh'r to the 
past, he begins to add the same ending to many verbs for the same 
purpose. The (;hild is then not imitating sequences of sounds, but a 
morphologic*al pattern.® 

Tliat this is so is proved by the great, number of examples in every 
child’s speech in which the result is not sanctioned by standard usage. 
Many instances can be found in the Diary, particularly during the third 
y('ar, when the learning of English inflections progressed rapidly; also 
later, w’hen the process wtis repeated in the learning of German. The 
(ait.('gories in the standard languages are not simple enough for the child 
t-o grasp at the l)eginning of the learning of inflections. There are several 
typ('s of plural endings, especially in German, and several w^ays of 
forming the past tense. The child usually generalizes the most common 
d(*vic(' and extends its use to words in which the standard languages 
us(* a difTerent pattern. The ability to distinguish between a variety of 
patterns belongs to a later stage of language learning. 

Thus, some early instances of plural forms like heads, used also for the 

auf doii sprachwisserischaft lichen Fachmann, den Spraehvergleicher und Sprach- 
theoretiker, der mit dem weiten Blick des llistorikers den biologisch-psycholo- 
gisehen Instinkt des Kinderforschers verhindet und die Sache mit sicherer Hand 
weiterfuhrt This challenge remains open. A study which restricts itself to the 
first two years and works predominantly with the comparatively amorphous 
English language cannot give the answers 

•The grasping of morphological and syntactic patterns is a task of enormous 
difficulty. The child is entitled to be presented with perfect models for imitation. 
Delacroix (1934, p. 6 f.) defends the use of nursery lingo, saying that it serves a 
useful purpose by linking the familiar (child speech) with the unfamiliar (adult 
speech). I would object that talking down to the child in his own forms does not 
help the child. He understands adult forms better than imitations of his own 
forms (cf. 681). Adapting vocabulary and grammar to the child’s level of com- 
prehension is one thing; using mutilated phonetic, morphological, and syntactic 
forms is quite another matter. It should not be indulged in to any considerable 
extent. Even with unmutilated adaptation the presentation should remain far 
ahead of the child’s own stage; otherwise growth will be retarded. 
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singular, and of past tenses like/orf^o/, for which no presi'iit form (‘xi>ted, 
prove that these forms were acquired by phonetic imitation and not l)y 
a grasp of a morphological device.' Conversely, the use of plural endings 
and past-tense endings attached to words whicli happen to operate with 
a different device in the standard, proves that the pattern is understood 
and that the form is not imitated as an individual unit.’* All that remains 
to be learned is the restriction in the application of tlu* chief piattern and 
the mastery of alternate patterns; this is a difficult process, to be sure, 
and takes years. 

Some students see in such “false analogies” nothing but “errors” 
and imperfections, which they are, of course. Other observers justly 
emphasize that analogical formations show the child’s ingenuity. Sully 
(p. 178) admires incorrect analogical forms, such as verbs with weak 
endings instead of strong ablaut formation, and says: “This last not 
only has the quality of originality, but shows the germ of a truly gram- 
matical feeling for the general typies or norms of the language*.” Karl 
Buhler (1920, p. 000) states that incorrect analogical formations show 
best the comprehension of structural principles.^* (luillaume (j). 220) 
formulates the same conviction as follows: “C’hose piaradoxale, ce sont. 
les fautes qui t^moignent de la poss(‘ssi()n — in(*omf)l^te — des lois de la 
langue.”^® Correspondingly, it has been found that retard(*d children 
have sometimes correcter speech than intelligent childr(*n bec^ause* tb(‘y 
lack the ability to operate* with analogical abstractions." 

Such correctness is limited, of course*, and imp)edc*s the further de*- 
velopment of linguistic expre^ssion. Deduction of gen(*ral patterns is 
neede*d for progress from plionetically imitatc*d items of r(*stri(‘t(‘d use- 
fulness to the development of a fle‘xible instrument of expression able* to 
serve more and more intricate; purp^ose^s of ce)mmunication. The mistake‘s 
which the language learner makes with the first step)s into the re‘alm of 

’ Guillaume (p. 220): “C’est un fait remarquable que renfarit einp)l(>ie cl(*puiH 
longtemps de nombreuses formes de verbes avant de commettre une seule fautc; 
mais elles n’dtaient correctes que parce qu’elles (^taient des reproductions pures 
et 8imp)le8; Ie8 fautes sont I’indice du d<5but des constructions piersonelles; c’est 
seulement alors (jue commence au point de vue psychologique la ve'^ritable eon- 
jugaison.” He records the first incorr(‘ct analogical inflection at 2;0. 

* Gassirer (1944, p. 226) says concerning the U8(* of incorrect analogical forms by 
the child: “In these he proves his ability to grasp the form of the language instead 
of merely reproducing its matter.** 

* Cf. also K. Buhler’s book on child-development, p. 228. In spite of that, he 
does not accept Stern’s tenet that the majority of forms art* ac(|uired by analogy. 
I disagree with him. C’f. Stern p)p. 140 fT., 247-249; Nausester vol 8, p). 224; Jesp)er- 
sen p. 128 f. Bergmann (p. 241 fT.) lists analogical verb forms 3;6-6;5. 

Tapipolet’s statement (p. 406) that the child is at the mercy (“der Spielball’’) 
of analogy does not do justice to the child’s struggle. What he sees as a sign of 
impotence is the dawn of mastery. 

“A. Collin, “L’enfance du d<^bile intellectuel’’, Annales in6dico-p38ycho- 
logiques, 1919; cited by Delacroix (1930) p). 313, note 2. 
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morphological patterns an^ indeed an invaluable index of the growing 
pow(‘rs of abstraction and the progress from fettered imitation to the 
freer handling of structural devices. The intellectual maturity needed 
for these first steps is normally not reached until the turn to the third 
ycvir. The first signs of the awanmess of morphological patterns in Hilde- 
gani’s languag(‘ b(»fore 2;0 will now l)e examined. 

567. As to th(* inflection of nouns, we shall begin with the distinction 
between singular and plural.*^ The difference would seem to be easy and 
functionally usi^ful. Both standard languages use endings for the plural, 
Knglish in practically all nouns, German in most of them. Yet, through- 
out th(^ second year, the distinction was not important enough to Hilde- 
gard to make her learn a consistently used morphological sign. To the 
end of the year, many nouns were used in plural function without a 
formal differentiation from the singular. Before the appearance of 
plural endings there is no way of telling whether the child even felt a 
Kmctional distinction. After their appearance, the appreciation of the 
difference must have remained dim, because the use of nouns without a 
plural ending continued along with the sporadic use of nouns with a 
plural ending (even beyond the two-year limit). 

The English plural endings z, dz, s were dropped for phonetic reasons 
during the greater part of the second year. Final s was not represented 
until 1;7 (172), final z not until 1;9 (150, 177). The substitute for both 
was S- 

Only after the representation was possible phonetically can we look 
for nouns with a plural ending. Among the numerous examples of words 
with final s there is not one in which it was a plural ending. Hildegard^s 
word wiS 1 ;11, meaning /cc/, was tentatively explained as possibly com- 
ing from this etymon with the addition of an analogical plural s; but the 
hypothesis is improbable; her form is more easily explained as coming 
from the German synonym Fiisse.^^ 

The few plural forms which actually occurred had the ending z in the 
standard language. The earliest example with the ending represented 
by S was beads 1 ;9; but this is an instance of non-functional use of the 
plural ending. The word usually designated a bead-necklace, which 
appeart'd to the child as a unified object. The word was imitated pho- 
netically with the z, just like other words the stem of which ended in z. 
This became clear at 1 ;11 when, stringing up wooden beads, she needed 
a term for an individual bead and called it ball-beads, with the ending 
still present in the singular function. The distinguishing determination 
ball was undoubtedly added liecause Hildegard was conscious of the 
difference in shape, the wooden Ix^ads being much larger and more 


According to Stern p. 250, the distinction of numbers is much earlier than 
that of cases. 

** Karla did use feets repeatedly at 3;7 : Papa, I see your feels. 
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conspicuously spherical than the glass l)ea(ls of her necklacesJ^ The 
doubtful word stones, used for one storu* 1 ;1 1, may also Ix'long her(‘. 

At 1;10 Hildegard used the plural form cookies, with the plural end- 
ing, phonetically improved with regard to the stressed vowel as \\(‘ll, 
along with an older reduplicative form lacking the plural ending. At 
l;ll, finally, a small number of nouns appeannl with the plural ending, 
clearly distinguished from the corresponding singular form: shoes, 
cookies, bobby-pins, balls (2;0 years; 2;1 toes, fishes). 1'he simple principle 
of the English plural formation had In'cn recogniml. 

It was, howevTr, not yet clearly enough established to be used con- 
sistently. Other nouns, and sometimes these* same* one's, ce)ntinue*el to be* 
used in plural function without a plural ending: shoes, autos, stockings, 
all balls, nails, peas, hands, all babies (even as late as 2;l, although le*ss 
frequently at that time). A few of these plurals might lx* trae‘e*d to their 
German synonyms, with the plural ending elre)ppe*el phemetically : 
Schuhe, Hdnde. In view of the other example's, however, it is not nece*s- 
sary to resort to this explanation. It is implausible. If the 8imi)le anel 
regular English plural formation wiis only l)eginning to be* understoexl, 
the more complicated ways of forming the German plural tis well as 
irregular English plural formations were uneloubtedly still below the* 
threshold. 

The only irregular English plural whie:h occurred was feet l;lC>~ll, 
but the singular '‘foot’’ was not used. Thus the item resulte'd from dire*ct 
phonetic imitation without understanding of the morphological pattern 
involved. 

German plurals occurred very rarely, and never with a distinctive* 
plural form except for one word. Schuhe anel Hdnde have alre^ady b(*f*n 
mentioned as unconvincing prototypes. The compound Handschuhe. 
was actually learned from presentation in the plural I ;10 (and was usenl 
as a substitute for the English plural “mittens” 2;l); but there was no 
difference between Hilde^gard’s singular and plural forms and probably 
no aw^areness of the standard difference. Blumen, sporadically I ;0, 
1;7, 1;11, occurred only in the plural, and the ending disappeared for 
phonetic reasons. Autos, although its plural formation is similar to 
English, lacked the plural ending. 

The only German word with different forms for singular and plural 
w’as Fuss, Filsse 1 ;1 1 . Although no misuse of either the singular or the 
plural form is reported, it is certain that the two forms resulUid from 
phonetic imitation, because the singular was ^utS and the plural wij. 
The striking divergence can Ix) explained phonetically G25), but not 
morphologically. It is reasonable to a.ssume that it would not have lx*en 
tolerated if a feeling of pattern had Ix*en present. If the alternative 

Karla used hi, bead 1 ;9. This would also have been Hildegard’s phonetic 
representation of the singular. 
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hyp()t}i(‘sis, that wij goes back to fret + s rather than to Fiisse, should 
he corr(*(‘t, it would prove the same tiling: the vowel modification was 
not. r(‘cop:nized as a morpholoji^ic'al device to mark the difTerence Ix^tween 
singular and j)lural. 

Sinc(‘ articl(‘s were* missing, the analytic G(‘rman plural indication by 
means of th(*ir variable' form was also not available. 

In summary we find that the only pattern for distinguishing the 
plural which Ilildegard k'arne'd was the addition of the ending z in the 
shape' of substitute S at 1 ;11 but it was not yet use'd consistently. 

The absence of the plural ending before the last month was not simply 
due to a phemetic deficiene*y, but te) the fact that the functiemal device 
had not l)een reH*e)gnize'd. The chile! felt no great need for the distine*tion 
bee'ause' her attention was generally cemcentrated on a single objee*t at 
a time. If an objee:t e*onsisted of many parts, like Blumen or brads, the 
aggre'gate unit was pere*e'ived rather than the component parts. In the 
rare' cases whem the attention was focused on individual items in suc- 
cession rather than em the configuration of the whole, primitive devices 
had he'lpenl out, earlier. Light, mrhr light, mrhr. Mama 1 ;8 might be in- 
terprete'd, with imaginatiem, as meaning '‘There are several lamps in 
this room; this one is Mama’s”; but the child dissolved the plural idea 
into an enumeration of successive items in the singular. The same is 
tnie of such utterances as This {is) Dodoes (and) this (is) Dodoes 1;8 
(538), which was her way of saying '‘These overshoes belong to Dodo”.'® 

568. There is little to say about noun inflection apart from the plural. 
Most of the cases have no distinctive endings in the standard languages. 
Their function is indicated analytically, by means of prepositions in 
lOnglish, by means of inflected articles in German. Both types of un- 
stressed words remained in abeyance. Thus the nouns used in object 
function (544) did not difTer formally from those used as subjects (543) 
or pn'dicate nouns (547). All objects were direct objects with the excep- 
tion of one example, in which both a* direct and an indirect object were 
used, if the criteria of standard syntax can be applied to the two-word 
st.at('ment involved. The indirect object was likewise not characterized 
formally. Datives of the plural, which usually have a distinctive ending 
in German, did not occur. 


Karla used the substitute t regularly: 2;3 kukit, cookies, like earlier nout, 

nose. 

Bohn (1914, p. 585) observed the plural at 1;7, Kenyeres (p. 202) at 1;5~8 
(in Hungarian, where the plural formation is as simple as in P]ngli8h; but plurals 
were first used mechanically, incorrectly). Decroly (p. 187) observed it at 2; 3-4 
(in French, where most plurals are indicated analytically, by moans of the ar- 
ticle). Holmes (p. 224) found no plural at 1 ;11. Smith (1935, p. 202) found that no 
plurals were used before 2;0 by the 220 children whose language she studied. 
Pavlovitch (p. 134) observed the plural from 1 ;10, but it was purely imitative, 
not productive. 
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The vocative is functionally important for the small child who likes 
attention. A common use of it was its combination with an interjection 
(517) or an imperative (519, 527, 535). The standard lanp:uaKes, how- 
ever, use for it the same form as for the nominative without formal 
modification, except for increased emphasis in the shouted address and 
subordination in stress when it follows an interjec*tioii or an imperative. 
Naturally, Ilildegard’s vocatives also were in the common, undilTeren- 
tiated form. 

There were certain instances in which 1 observed a formal distinction 
between the vocative and the subjective or objective case. At 1;1() she 
spoke of her kitten as meow, but called it with kitty, kitty in the falsetto 
voice which adults use for this vocative in a friendly, luring call. The 
term kitty, in spite of its strong emotional appeal, was only used sporadi- 
cally throughout the second year. At B 1 ;1 1 , the cat’s name Dasch (Katz) 
served as a distinctive vocative for a while. These instances, however, 
in which different vocabulary items were used with distinctive func- 
tions, cannot be counted as illustrations of patterns of declension. 
Besides, these distinctions were fleeting.^** 

This leaves only the genitive in its common possc'ssive fun(*tion. This 
function developed early. From IjO, one-word utteran(*es sometimes 
stated ownership: Mama, “these are Mama’s shoes”; haby, “this is the 
baby’s toy, not mine.”^® It cannot be claimed, how(»ver, that the gram- 
matical function of the possessive was developed in these amorphous 
utterances, much less the form. 

From 1;8 Hildegard liked to dwell on statements of ownersliip. 
Two-word combinations often consisted of the designation of a thing 
and its owner: June dolly 1;8, Mama shoe 1 ;8, baby dress 1 ;9, Joey 
kimona 1;9, Rita house 1;11, even Mary Alice Wehweh 1;11 (543, 544, 
547). There is one example of a predicate possessive (548) in the form of 
a simple noun: This Dodo, this Dodo 1;8 (stating the ownership of two 
overshoes). The possessive function was developed, but it lacked formal 
expression. Mere juxtaposition sufficed as a grammatical device. The 
owner was always a person, usually designated by a name (including 
Mama, Papa), sometimes by a generic term like baby. Only Mama 
and Papa eventually added the ending in the form of substitute S at 

The addition of the interjection “oh” as a formal sign of the vocative is in 
German restricted to poetry, in colloquial English to the repetition of a shouted 
call to a person at a distance, when the first call has been ineffective (“Mary! 
Oh, Mary!”). Neither of these rare uses of “oh” occurred in Hildegard’s language. 

Karla had similar examples. At 1;6 the name of the maid, Vira, had different 
phonetic form depending on whether she spoke of her or called her (vol. 1, p, 65, 
note 91). About 1,8, she used the shouted vocative Vati and the ordinary address. 
Papa. 

Egger p. 60; “Popa d^signe non seulement le p^re de Tenfant, mais tous les 
objets qui appartiennent au p^re.” He assesses this expression of ownership as a 
preliminary stage of vague association. 
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1 ;10, on thn basis of either English or German, more likely the former.^ 
Even these names did not have the ending consistently during 1;11. 
That the p()ss(*ssiv(* function was implied in names without the ending is 
clearest in correlated statements like (This is) Dada hat, this (is) mine 
1 ;1(), Papa pocket, my pocket 

When we compare the chronology of the plural ending and of the 
possessive ending, which are phonetically closely parallel, we find that 
the possessive was introduced one month earlier (1 ;10) than the plural 
(1 ;1 1). Neither was well established by the end of the year.“ 

569. Adjective inflections did not yet exist as morphological patterns. 
Since Fmglish leaves adjectives uninflected, the prevailingly English 
structure of Hildegard’s language in the second half of the second jTar 
did not call for inflections. The adjective “this” has a distinctive plural, 
“these”; but she used only the singular (cf. end of 567). 

The attributive adjective in German is inflected, and from this source 
there are a few instances of inflected adjectives in Hildegard’s language; 
but they were in every case immediate echoes of inflected forms which I 
had used. At 1 ;9 Hildegard showed me a white building block, after she 
had practiced selecting green ones. I identified the color for her, saying, 
“Das ist ein weisser”. Immediately after, she brought another white 
block and said excitedly waiS®! This was the only time that she said 
the word in any form. At 1;10 she learned dike bauk‘ as a fixed com- 
bination. The adjective ending was reduced to 9 by 1 ;11. It may go back 
to the standard endings “-er” or “-en” and was used without distinction 
in subject and object function. There are certain indications that she 

woS might theoretically represent the possessive Florence's (177); but it is 
improbable, since other names were used without a possessive ending. 

** Pidgin English, which we have sometimes h.ad occasion to compare with the 
language of a small child, differs fundamentally in this respect. It uses an analytic 
possessive with a clear formal sign, the preposition “belong^. Karla used unmis- 
takable possessivea as early as 1;8 (Mama chair. Mama pencil) and 1;9 (Mama 
drink, vol. 1, p. 73, note 114), many of them'at 1;11 (Hildegard dress), all without 
an ending. At B ‘2;4 the ending was t, her regular substitute: det xnamat, That 
(is) Mama's. 

” Time of ac(|ui8ition varies considerably: Bohn 1;7 (1914, p. 581); Friedemann 
1;8 (names; Preyer p. 246); Stern “very early”, 2;l-4, but later than plural (p. 
250 f.); cf. Decroly p. 187, Pavlovitch p. 130. Smith (1935, p. 202), in a study of 
220 children ranging in age from 1 ;6 to 5;11, found that only four of the youngest 
children (2;0 and 2;5) used possess! ves of nouns. Preyer (p. 177) found “declen- 
sion ... as yet absolutely lacking” at 2;5, although plural endings and articles 
were used more frequently at the same time. Gheorgov's first son (p. 261 ff.) 
learned the analytic Bulgarian genitive early (1 ;10), although he omitted the same 
prepositi(ui in the dative, and the plural late; but his second son (p. 367) used the 
gc'nitive very rarely and without the preposition, the dative more frequently, 
also without the preposition, and more plurals. Kenyeres (p. 201 ff.) emphasizes 
that the order of acquisition of the cases depends on the language. The Hungarian 
accusative is learned much earlier than the accusative of other languages. 
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learnpcl to recognize first part of the compound as an adjective; but 
the ending was stereotyped. We cannot speak of a functional inflection. 
When Hildegard played the teasing game which led to the learning of 
the possessive my, mine, I played it with her in German, and a^ an 
echo of the forms which I used, she occasionally used the adjective 
incim with the feminine ending 1 ;7. This use was e])hemeral, however. 
For months after its occurrence, the word regularly lacked lh(» ending 
and even the final n of the Cierman adjective. The ending had been used 
imitatively without comprehension of its function. 

There was no trace of a comparison of adjectives, not even in the form 
of separate vocabulary items like “better, best'’. 

In summary, no pattern of adjective inflection was acejuired.-'’ 

570. There is even less to say about formal characteristics of the ad- 
verb. In German, the simple adverb either has thc» same form as the 
corr(‘sponding adjective or is a separate vocabulary item not connected 
with an adjective of the same meaning. In colloquial English the situa- 
tion is essentially the same, since the adverbial ending ‘"-ly” of the 
literary standard is often omitted. At any rate Hildegard never usc'd a 
form ending in “-ly”; in fact, in the rather long list of adverbs in her 
vocabulary there is none which would take this ending in the most 
careful standard. The list consists of adverbs which supplement verbs 
(like away, down, in, on, up), of sentence adverbs {yen, no), of adverbs 
of place (like far away, here, home, outside, there), of adverbs of degree 
or quantity {much, more, too, way), and the like, all of which arc inde- 
pendent vocabulary items. The distribution in the shorter list of 
German adverbs is the same. The adverb schon, not contrasted or co- 
ordinated with a corresponding adjective (pretty served in its place), 
occurred once 1 ;1 in danke schon; but this was an isolated mechanical 
imitation. Adverbs of manner, in which the ending “-ly” is used in 
standard English, were missing, apart from this negligible German 
example (550-554, 557). 

There was no comparison of adverbs. Mehr up 1 ;7 in the meaning of 
“up higher” can be called a vague comparative; but no formal com- 
parison was performed. Not even the analytic comparison with mehr 
and more was learned as a morphological pattern, although the former 

” No examples of adjective inflection are given before the third year by Stern 
p. 259, Decroly p. 193 f. Stern found the first endings from 2;0 on; but the rather 
complicated German patterns were not learned until the fourth year. Decroly 
(p. 194 f.) finds the earliest comparative in the literature at 1;11 (Kenyeres, 
Hungarian); all other examples are from the fourth year. Stern (pp. 259-261) 
registers the first use of “mehr”, which must be interpreted with caution, in the 
literature between 1 ;5 and 2;5, but no synthetic comparatives until the third year. 
The superlative belongs to the fourth year. Cf. Gheorgov pp. 281 f., 379; O’Shea 
p. 107 f.; Bergmann p. 241 ff. 
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was a word in Hildegard's vocabulary. Mehr stood alone, or 

was combined with a noun or a verb, not with an adjective or adverb.^^ 
It was not contrasted with much. The two words remained completely 
separate vocabulary items. 

571. Pronouns existed only in small numbers at the end of the second 
year. No inflections developed. 

Personal pronouns can hardly be said to have an inflection in the 
standard languages. They operate with distinct vocabulary items for 
the distinctions of case* and number. It has been shown (559) that the 
only pronoun of which Hildegard used two cases was that of the first 
person; but the difTerenci^ had not yet become clear.^^ Although / was 
not used for the object, nor me for the subject, both of them were fre- 
quently replaced by my, mine. Thus, not even the difference between 
personal and possessive pronouns was clear. You occurred only in the 
mechanicall}^ imitated game sentence 1 see you *1 ;5. In thank you 1 ;3 
there was a syllable for you, but it was a reduplication of the stressed 
syllable. Certainly it must be said that you was not acquired. Similarly, 
es had a representation in da ist es *1 ;5, but the imitation was likewise 
mechanictal and unproductive. The pronoun of the third person was 
always omitted. 

Other pronouns (559) were likewise not numerous. The only examples 
of inflections were Cerman meine, meins, which occurred exceptionally 
as direct echoes. Dies, the German synonym of this, was used rarely 
and never inflected. 

572. Interjections and most numerals do not belong in the accidence. 
They are vocabulary items, usually not subject to inflection. Interjec- 
tions act as sentences. Some numerals can be inflected, especially in 
German, but none of the few which Hildegard used was. Bins occurred 
with and without a substitute for the final consonant, but the basis was 
the same, the unchangeable numeral as used in counting. Indefinite 
numeral adjectives did not occur, with the exception of all, which has 
no inflection (and other, andere if it be counted as such). There was no 
trace of such common words as “many’', “some”. Much was merely 
an adverb. Mehr did occur as an adjective, but could not be inflected. 
Ordinals were not used. 

573. Heal verbs come rather late in the child’s linguistic development.^® 
If we disregard the earlier months of speaking, during which words 

(T. Stern p. 259 f. 

* It was not clear at 2;7; cf. 727 f. 

Bloch (1924, p. 22 f.) accounts for the fact that verbs are imitated later than 
nouns with psychological and linguistic reasons. His linguistic reason is that the 
noun, especially in French, has a more stable form than the verb with its many 
morphological variations, particularly in the most common verbs. He remarks 
that verbs continue to be omitted frequently, even after they are in the vocabu- 
lary, more frequently than nouns (p. 26 f.). 
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hover in a twilight zone between different classes of words, and con- 
sider only those words which are based on standard verbs, we discover 
in Ilildegard’s case that she hardly useil any verbs at all before 1;8 
and that they did not become numerous until 1;11.^ There are a few 
earlier examples, which must be discounted. l"lu‘ stereotyped sentences 
Da ist es 1 ;4 and I svc you 1 ;5 contained verb forms; but we have often 
emphasized that their imitation was mechanical and premature; if 
taken at full valu(‘ th(\v falsify the picture of language ac(|uisition. 
Dankc and kick 1;1, thank you 1 ;3, peekaboo 1;4, and bitte I;") an* verb 
forms etymologically, but they have (*eased to have the function of 
verb forms in the standard languages themselv(*s. 

Real verbs began at 1 ;8. Komm mit (to be sure, with tlu* verb proper 
suppressed because of its pretonic position), rolletiy wischeny wash 
{waschen)y open, ride, rocky walk were learned. Two of them, snowing 
and ironing y even had an inflectional ending (578). From then on the 
number increased slowly. (At the beginning of the third year th(» iiddi- 
tion of V('rbs in complete sentences became striking. )2“ 

574. The preceding chronological information s(tv(‘S mer(*ly as an in- 
troduction to the problem of verb inflection, which int(*rests us here. 

The verb in English and (lerman is easier to learn than the verb in 
the Romance languages, particularly French-^-* and Spanish, because it 
has fewer irregularities in the st(*m. Jn the* pres(*nt tens(*, which we shall 
examine first, there are minor irregularities in (Jerman, hardly any in 
English. In comparing child-language records from various languages, 
this difference must be kept in mind. 

On the other hand, the very fact that there is little formal diffcTeiu^e 
between the present tense, the infinitive, and the imperative in English 
and German makes it difficult for the observer to (J(‘cide which of tfa^se 
forms th(' child is using. Of course, in German these forms are often 
distinguished by different endings; but these endings may be dropped 
by the small child for phonetic rather than morphological reasons. 
Thus, if the child’s form corresponds to the standard pure stem, it looks 
like the imperative, which has in the singular usually no ending in the 
colloquial model. It is difficult to tell, however, whether the child’s 
verb form was based on the standard imperative, or represented a pres- 
ent-tense form or infinitive with phonetically unrepresented ending. 

Karla’s verbs also multiplied at I;!! ; they were more numerous than Hilde- 
gard’s. Among others she used gety shoWy take (unchanged in past tense), see, look 
(these two only in the imperative), haben ha:m (for “Ich will das haben”), have 
h«’, haet, hee’ts (in Karla have birthday cake? for example). 

2* Concerning the distribution of word-classes, see Stern’s summary of the 
literature, pp. 244-247. Verbs are often found earlier than in Ilildegard’s case; 
but one would need to examine how they were used. A great percentual increase 
of verbs over nouns is noted for 1;5“2;5, a range which is too wide to be useful. 
Bloch (1921, p. 711) reports the addition of verbs of action at 2;0 and 2;1. 

*• Cf. Guillaume p. 219. 
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In English there are even fewer clues, since the whole present tense with 
the exception of the third person singular of full verbs, the imperative, 
the infinitive, and in many cases even the corresponding noun, all have 
pure stem form;*® and most of Hildegard’s verbs were English, because 
she did not learn verbs until the switch to an English basis was rather 
complete as far as new words were concerned. 

Theoretically it would seem plausible that the imperative should loom 
large in the child’s experience, since many commands are addressed to 
him and he utters many wishes, the simplest form of which is the im- 
perative (576). On the other hand, negative commands, warnings are 
also common in the child’s experience, and they take in English the form 
'‘don’t” or “you must not” followed by an infinitive; in fact, Hildegard 
learned to say the form with doiVt before the end of the second year. 
Also, we have assumed that many of her wishes were based on a formu- 
lation like “May I”, “Will you”, with the modal auxiliary unexpressed. 
In such cases the expressed verb was of course in the infinitive, if stand- 
ard syntax applied. More important than the theoretical consideration 
is the testimony of observers studying children who learn inflected lan- 
guages that the first stage of verbs is an infinitive stage.*^ 

575. We have assumed the use of infinitives in all the sections (512, 
320, 526, 528 f., 536) dealing with wishes in formulations which seemed 
based on standard expressions containing a modal auxiliary, provided 
a verb form was present. Since nearly all verbs were English, the in- 
finitive had no formal characteristics, and the interpretation is inevi- 
tably speculative. 

An infinitive seems clearly involved when a verb form was used after 
don't. There is no good example, however. As a rule, don't 1;11 was said 
alone, reflecting the unspecified warning which the child heard often 
addressed to herself, when the situation obviated the need for a more 
explicit formulation. The only example with a specifying verb was 

*** Sometimes it was actually doubtful whether Hildegard was using an English 
word as a verb or as a noun; cf. brush at 1 ;10 in vol. 1. A few times she used nouns 
with verb function (Bauch at l;6-8) and verbs with noun function (bathe at 1;9, 
bauen at 1 ;9) in cases where the standard language did not allow this transfer. 

“ Stern p. 252; Decroly p. 188; Bergmann p. 243 (even infinitive in imperative 
function, which is possible in standard German, and, p. 241 ft., for the past par- 
ticiple, 2;11 to 4); Preyer pp. 159, 177 (2;1; almost always for imperative and past 
participle 2;5); Compaj'rd p. 313 (based on Preyer 2;2 and Tiedemann 1;10); 
Guillaume p. 21 (frequency explained b}" imitation of sentences with a modal 
auxiliary or “aller”; but p. 23: imperative in meaning); Wundt p. 401 (same ex- 
planation); Meringer p. 156. Smith (1935, p. 201), on the other hand, although she 
finds the first infinitive at 1;11, claims that the infinitive was used by but nine 
two-year olds, that there were many “errors”, and that it remained infrequent 
among the 220 children, aged l;6-6;0, w'hom she studied. Since the language in- 
volved is English, mistakes in the evaluation of the uninflected verb forms may 
easily be involved. Kenyeres (p. 204) reports the infinitive as early as 1;6, although 
it is rarely used in Hungarian. 
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Don't spiel, with a Cierman verb laekinp; the infinitive ending; ^‘-en”. 
The latter may have been omitted for phonetie masons, but we eannot 
be sure of that. It is entirely possible that Hildi‘gard used tlu^ uninfleeted 
colloquial imperative for the purpose of a negative command, adding 
do7i^t as a negative sign in a way not sanctioru'd by standard usage (lus 
she did in the synonymous No bite as late as 2;1, 518).^- 

In Mama mehr sh 1;11, sh was interpreted as an infinitive mc^aning 
“sWp” (531); but the verb was so primitive in form that it dex^s not 
throw much light on the use of the infinitive. (At 2;1 it was us(*d with 
the negative, Don't sh.) 

The Clerman infinitive has a distinctive ending and is easy to learn 
on account of its regularity.^*^ In Hildegard’s case the difficulty in 
tracing it in her speech is in part due to the fact that final syllabic* n 
remained unrepresented in the earlier months of spcaiking (151). Lat(*r, 
it should have been represented by a vowel; but by that time, her 
linguistic stock was overwhelmingly English. 

The only possible example of a Clerman infinitive* with the ending 
represented, is woo 1;8, an early experimental form of rollen, whi(*h 1 
used in imperative function as a game cue. It is not certain, howx'ver, 
that d stood for the ending; it could also render the final 1 (151). At any 
rate, it disappeared in the later history of the word, which may mcain the 
abandonm(‘nt of a morphological pattern for which the child was not 
yet ready, or a victory of the English synonym roll, whi(*h competed 
soon with the* (ierman word. 

In view of the definite testimony of other observers in favor of an 
early use of the infinitive,^^ Hildegard^s preference for the pure stem 
form of (lerman verbs (assumed in 151 and throughout this study) 
might be explained by the prevailingly English pattern of her language*, 
wdiich did not promote the learning of a formal sign for the infinitive.^* 

Collo(iuial English does the same in the loosely constructed expression 
exemplified by “Don’t let’s have another quarrel’’ (taken from the novel Green 
Years by A. J. CVonin, 1944, p. 270). 

33 (luillaume (p. 221 f.) emphasizes the fact that the German infinitive with its 
one ending is easy, whereas the French infinitive with its four different endings 
is difTicult. lie claims that the form is learned as soon as, or sooner than, (he func- 
tion w hen it is simple, and vice versa. He distinguishes correctly (p. 223) between 
morphological patterns and mechanical imitations, or, as he calls them, “per- 
sonal constructions’’ and “reminiscences’’. 

3^ Cf. note at end of 574. It should be noted, however, that “early” rarely 
means before 2;0 in the record.s cited there. Preyer (p. 172) reports that infinitives 
w’ere frequent at 2;4, particularly in wish function, apparently wdth omission of a 
modal auxiliary. 

33 Karla used a German infinitive ending in one word from 1;10: she called me 
for dinner w ith the shouted w ord ^ete, essen. Hildegard used the I^nglish synonym, 
eat, only, and there is no record of her calling me to the table with this word or 
any other formula. Meringer (p. 147) gives the reduplicated infinitive “baun- 
baun” as one child’s first word at 1;7. The extensive vocabulary list of the same 
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576. I have assumed that the use of verbs in the form of the pure 
stem is to be charged primarily to the frequency of the imperative in 
the utteranc(*s addressed to the child and in the child’s own wishful 
utt(‘rances (519, 527, 535). There is no proof for this hypothesis, be- 
cause none of the imperatives which Hildegard used had an ending or 
other formal characteristic of its function. They could have no formal 
sign in English, because English uses invariably the pure stem for the 
imperative. (Herman, however, has endings for imperatives other than 
the informal singular, can use an ending for the latter in most verbs 
(although the North German colloquial language usually omits it), 
and modifies the vowel in many strong verbs. Hildegard never used any 
but the familiar singular imperative in her German verbs, never added 
an ending,*® and never modified the vowel. In fact, none of the few 
German verbs which she used in the imperative required the modifica- 
tion of the vowel; imperatives like “Iss!” “Sprich!” did not occur. Thus 
imperatives could only be recognized by their apparent function, not 
by their form. 

Still, I have no doubt that the imperative was a frequent form of the 
verb, if not indeed the root of Hildegard’s verb system.*^ Other students 
confirm that, next to the infinitive, the imperative is the most commonly 
used form of the verb.*® The negative Don't 1 ;11 was undoubtedly based 

child at 1 ;9, however, does not include this infinitive; instead, ‘'bau-bau*' appears 
in the illustrative sentences (p. 151). The representation of the ending is there- 
fore dubious. 

Backe 1;11 is an imperative with an ending in the nursery rhyme, “Backe, 
backe Kuchen”; but its function is obscured even in the original. The imitation 
was mechanical. The imperative character of *hack€ 1 ;11 is even vaguer. 

H. Ammann, in V“ Congrks p. 5, calls the imperative the “Keimzelle des 
Verbums”. Vendryes (English edition p. 137) says that the imperative is the 
verb form most appropriate for the language of action, the vehicle of wish and 
will, as is the vocative for the noun; a verbal e.xpression like “Be quiet a noun 
like “Silence!”, and an interjection like “sh!” serve the same purpose in the 
language of action. 

“ Many of the early infinitives have imperative function (see note at end of 
574). Cf. Decroly p. 188; Lindner (Preyer p. 244: imperative most frequently 
heard by the child; first used; age 2) ; Stern p. 52 f. (finds, during the third year, a 
functional distinction between the old infinitive with imperative function and 
the new imperative); O'Shea p. 102 (no difficulty with the imperative; “The 
child's attitude in the early years is essentially mandatory.”); Guillaume p. 23 f. 
(at 1;5-10 three quarters of all verbs are imperative in function); Hills p. 92 (at 
2;0 the ratio of imperatives to indicatives is 10:1) ; Boyd p. 183 (percentage of 
commands high at age 2); Cornioley p. 25 (first imperative noted 1;8); Preyer 
pp. 171, 177 (infinitive with imperative function 2;4; the first example given, 
however, is really an infinitive with a modal auxiliary omitted) ; Pavlovitch p. 
135 (imperative understood 1;3, later used for imperative and present indicative 
alike); Gheorgov pp. 249, 341 f. (imperative first of all; Bulgarian has no real 
infinitive, p. 260). 
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on an imperative (583). So are several other examples of 1;11 (527, 
535). 

577. Coming to the present indicative, we shall have very little to say 
about its morphology. Naturally, of all the tens(*s the present was the 
most commonly used. The great majority of the (piestions and state- 
ments can be assumed to have referred to a pres(*nt situation and conse- 
quently to have been in the presemt tense functionally, llie form of the 
verbs, however, was the invariable common form, which did not differ 
from the imperative and the infinitive. No personal endings were at- 
tached to it. As far as the verb is concerned, Hildegard was, at the end 
of the second year, still in the single-series, undifferentiated stage. 

The forms which a small child would us(‘ most commonly are the first 
and third persons of the singular. The first person has no ending in 
English. In colloquial German the standard ending is usually 
omitted.^® Hildegard could therefore not be exp^^cted to have an ending 
for the first person. 

For the third person, however, both English and German have dis- 
tinctive endings. Hildegard did not use them. In the earlier months they 
would have been omitted phonetically, sharing in the neglect of final 
consonants. English final z could be represented phonetically from 1 ;9 
(178), final s from 1;7 (172, 174), German final t from 1;9 or 1;10 
(141 f.). 

There are a few instances in which I thought at first that the ending 
of the third person was used. At 1;11 the diary carries several entries 
in which I assumed its presence, with hesitation. In one of them, a 
German and an English example arc given side by side, {the cat) bites 
me baits and (sic) pick-t flowers bit, and characterized as experiments 
with the ending of the third person. In the light of later experience and 
of the examination of the sound-system, this interpretation proved to 
be erroneous. In the first example the ts was no more than a faulty ar- 
ticulation of t (143), the more certainly so as final s was regularly ren- 
dered by S- In the second example the t was a substitute for final k 
(218), not recognized as such at the time f)ecauRe Hildegard exchanged 
final stops rarely. 

In the examination of Ikt sounds, I have repeatedly faced the pos- 

” Y^esterday, helping Hildegard with her Latin home work (age 14;S), I util- 
ized her knowledge of German to explain to her a difference between Kngliah and 
Latin usage. I asked her, in German, of course: “How would you say *1 am coming* 
in German?** Her answer was: “Ich komm*.** This drove the fact of the colloquial 
pronunciation home to me; in a formal discussion of this kind 1 should say “Ich 
komme**, but Hildegard is not familiar with formal German. The parallel helped 
her in Latin. It is interesting to see that an idiomatic difference which she has 
absorbed unconsciously in German, causes her difficulties in the conscious study 
of Latin. 
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sihility that Enj^lish verbs ust‘d in the third person had the ending 
omitted for piionetic n^asons: washes, cries 1;11 (177). Since these 

examples occurred long after final z could be represented (1 ;0), its omis- 
sion is in all probability due to the fact that the morphological pattern 
had not l)een recogniz(‘d by the child. Sh(‘ used the common, invariable 
verb form for the third jierson as for other functions. 

The most convincing parallel is that of reads and beads. The verb 
was used at 1 ;11 in fluent three- word statements, in the form wi. The 
noun, which had plural form always, had a substitute for -z regularly 
from 1 ;9. This proves that the omission of -dz in the verb was not due 
to phonetic immaturity; the reason is morphological. 

The tentative explanation of the troublesome nonce-word steht deS 
l;ll as the German stem ‘'steh-'’ with the English ending z (141, 177) 
loses all probability in the light of these findings. The meaning and the 
function of the verb were perfectly clear; the phonetic explanation re- 
mains in doubt. 

Hdrigcn was once 1 ;11 used indubitably in the third person; but Hilde- 
gard’s form, which had no consonant after the vowel, should not be 
traced phonetically to the standard third person ^‘hangt^^ (142), but to 
the common form without an ending. In liiischt 1;10 and klappert 1;11 
there was also no trace of the ending in the child’s forms. 

Both in English and in German, the child’s attention was not yet 
directed to the functional value of verb endings. No morphological pat- 
tern of conjugation was developed.^ The verb lagged behind the noun, 
in which at least the beginnings of the categories of plural (567) and 
possessive (568) were discernible at the end of the second year. 

578, The English progressive form of the verb (type “I am biting”) 
did not gain a foothold in Hildegard’s language l)efore the end of the 
year.^^ Two words occurred in the form of the present participle, iron- 
ing 1 ;8-9 and snowing 1 ;8 and 1 ;10, Only the vowel of the ending was 
reproduced; the consonant was dropped phonetically. Both forms were 
echot's of the presentation the first time they were used. On the second 
occurrence their function was not clear, in both instances. Dada ironing 
1;9 might have meant “Carolyn was (or is) ironing”, but conceivably 

This is normal. Proyer (p. 177) says that conjugation and declension were 
“as yet absolutely lacking” at 2;5, although the validity of this statement is 
immediately restricted by examples showing the use of plurals, articles, and past 
participles. Two of the children whom Egger studied (p. 64 f.) began to conjugate 
the present tense at 2;4 and 2;7 respectively. Guillaume (p. 225) found the three 
persons of the singular to be frequent with children of age two to four; but this 
span is much too wide for the purpose, and besides the French verb has usually 
no phonetic distinction between these persons. Only Kenyeres (p. 204) records 
the first person singular at 1 ;6, and the third person early, in Hungarian. 

0*Shea (p. 99) found that the progressive form was not more difficult than the 
simple past, which he assigns to the third year (p. 98). This would seem to indi- 
cate that it w’as later than the simple present tense. 
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tlie gerund ^^as used, “Carolyn does the ironing in our hous(diold’*. 
A statement of general validity was appanaitly intended, hut it was 
grammatically amorj)lious, the name of the maid and oiu* of Iut char- 
acteristic activities were simply placed side by side. It is more probable 
that th(» present participle of tlu' progressive form was th(‘ prototype; 
but the grammatical structure was vague, since the progressive form is 
not an apt pattern for a general statemtuit. The statcumait Snoivituj, 
way up 1;10 was obscure in meaning since there was no snow; thus it 
cannot be analyzed grammatically. Neither verb occurred without the 
ending. 

At any rate, the standard construction was not leariH'd. At l;ll 
Hildegard said Papa all through cat? The question re(iuired standard 
''eating” (537), but the ending “-ing” was omitted. (At 2;1 statements 
of the type / {am) going hy-by became frequent; Carolyn {is) ironing 
was again among the example's; 666).^- 

579. The verb “to be”, as a full verb meaning ‘'exist”, ‘'be located” 
and as a copula linking a subject, implied or expressed, with the' real 
predication, was always e)mitte‘d. The copula is phonetically unemphatic 
and semantically not essential. Many standard languages can ele) with- 
e)ut it, Indo-European languages (Greek, for example') anei non-Inde)- 
Europeaii languages as well.'*^ 

Se)me instance's of dissyllabic forms for this P] 1;11 sugge'st the pe)ssi- 
bility that the vowel of tlieir se'ceaid syllable was base'd em the copula is. 
(The ce)pula was still missing at 2;1; it was fre'quent at 2;r>, 713. 

The early sentence Da isl es 1 ;4~5, which containc'd a form of the full 
verb "to be”, phonetically rc'pre'sented only by a vowel, must be dis- 
counted again. It was imitate'd mee*hanically, did ne)t document a grasp 
of a pattern of conjugatie)n, anel eliei ne)t pave the way for it. The phrase 
had long been discareled before the child began to learn patterns of con- 
jugation. 

580. The verb “to have” was also complett'ly missing. As an auxiliary 


Karla used the construction often at M 1;11, omitting the copula and often 
also the subject: (/ am) walking, (/ am) coming. Mama {m) coming. The phonetic 
form of the ending was the same as Hildegard’s. Karla used the prescuit particijde 
K 1;11 even in the function of the infinitive, Playingf meaning “Shall we 

play?” Thus the ending did not yet serve functional distinctions 

^3 Vendryes (p. 122 f., French original p. 144 f.) gives illustrations from (Jreek, 
Old Persian, Sanskrit, Russian, Old Irish, colloquial French, (’hinese, Arabic, 
Hungarian, Swahili For Finno-rgric, cf. also Tihany p. 262 (summary of Zsirai’s 
statement concerning characteristic syntactical phepomena of the Finno-Tgric 
languages). 

** Lukens p. 457: “Perhaps among the very last words to be used in the sent- 
ence, at least by some children, is the little word is and its inflected forms — so 
important to logicians.” Boyd p. 1S8: C’opula omitted at age 2, rarely at age 3. 
Cf. Compayr^ pp 256 , 313, with references to Kgger and Preyer; Bloch (1924) 
p. 24 f. Preyer p. 172- “ist” and “(gejwesen” used at 2;4. 
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it could hardly ho oxpoct(‘d to exist. The compound tenses in which the 
standard lanp:uapes use it were not learned until much later. 

Even as a full verb it did not occur. As such it expresses possession, 
and possession became important to the child from 1 ;0. The idea of 
ownership was expressed predicat ively from 1;8; but llildegard chose 
the j)attern of a pr(‘dicate noun or pronoun in possessive function with 
omission of the copula (548) rather than “have” with an object. 

A few times the latter pattern occurred, but the verb was suppressed. 
My Wchwrh 1;1() is not an obvious illustration; but at that time my 
was the usual form of the personal pronoun. The utterance was taken to 
mean “I have a Wehwc^h (ache, sore, bruise)”. Possibly the subject and 
th(‘ predication were plac('d side by side amorphously; but at this rather 
late stage it is more probable that a standard syntactical pattern was 
the basis, and “have” is the only plausible verb for it (523). Papa 
apple 1 ;8 is a clearer example. It could not mean “Papa is an apple”. 
Obviously this more familiar pattern was not used. If the utterance was 
not quite amorphous (which is not impossible at this earlier stage), 
the conclusion is inescapable that the verb “has” was omitted, strik- 
ingly, unless it was the fuller verb “eats”. Meow oatmeal 1 ;11 is parallel 
(523, 544). Papa (has) my comb da 1 ;11 (538) leaves no doubt about the 
verb to be supplied. (“Have” was still missing at 2;1, after a striking 
increase in verbs but the colloquial synonym got was acquired as a 
present tense, 586.) 

581. The ideas expressed in standard languages by modal auxiliaries 
were very important in llildegard’s speaking. Although we have made it 
cU^ar that by no means all of her utterances were wishes, the latter 
loomed large among her sentences, both declarative and interrogative. 
All the stH’tions on requests in interrogative' form imply the idea of 
“May I?” Wishes in declarative form usually implied “I want to”.^ 
They 0 (*curred so frequently that it was necessary to set aside special 
S('ctions for utterances interpreted as lacking a modal auxiliary. Occa- 
sionally we have operated with other modal auxiliaries, “must” (“have 
to”), “should”, in our tentative interpretations. 

Most of these applications refer to the first person. Sometimes a 
third person was involved; not all utterances were egocentric. 

Without exception, the modal auxiliary or equivalent verb (“let’s” 
could be added to the list) existed only in th(' interpretation of adults on 
the basis of their own syntax. It is probable that the child was using 
these patterns of the presentation, omitting what was unimportant to 
her, the auxiliary and often also the subject. The probability that these 

"Bloch (1924) p. 24 f.: Verbs like “have”, “make”, “go”, “be” are often 
omitted to the end of the third year, llildegard learned make and go at the end of 
the second year. Preyer p. 172: “haben” and “hat” frequent at 2;4. 

(Concerning the classiheation of “want” as a modal auxiliary, cf. note to 

520 . 
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intorpre tat ions are valid is heightened by the observation that th(* use 
of such patterns belonged to the latter half of tlu* second year. Hasr 
Bill 1 ;8, “I want the bunny to go to bed, too*' or “the bunny should 
also go to bed’’ (518), may still be ainorplunis. More convincing ex- 
amples belong to 1 ;9 {Bau Hans, “I want to build a house”) and 1;10 
{Bide, “I want to ride”). Most of them belong to the last month, when 
syntactic patterns were fairly well developed. 

In all cases the inferenc(‘ is purely spetailative. Not a single modiil 
auxiliary was ever expressed by Hildegard. As far as formal expn‘ssion 
is concerned, modal auxiliaries did not exist in her infant -language, a 
sign that a formal distinction between statements of fact and wishes 
had not yet become vital to her. 

It may be worth noting that my interpretations never resorted to the 
modal auxiliaries “may”, in its function of expressing possibility, and 
“can”. “May”, where used, referred to permission ((ierman “darf”). 
“Shall” and “will” as auxiliaries of the future tense were also lacking (587). 

582. This leaves only the auxiliary “do” to be considered, which is 
not used in standard German, but is important in English for questions 
and negative statements, and occurs also in empliatic positive state- 
ments. This auxiliary did exist in Hildegard’s language. She learned it 
1 ;11 in its positive form, in vicarious function for a full verb; but it was 
a mechanically imitated formula. Her aunt trained Iut to answer tempt- 
ing challenges like “Who likes candy?” with the stereotyped phrase, 
I do. The playfully exaggerated intonation learned from the aunt con- 
tinued to characterize the utterance as a part of a linguistic game when 
Hildegard used it in answer to other persons’ questions of the same type. 
Thus the use of positive do did not reach the status of a syntactic pat- 
tern. “Does” did not occur, so that the acquisition of a morphological 
pattern is out of the question. 

I’he learning of “do” as the auxiliary of questions can hardly I)e ex- 
pected early. In rapid colloquial English it is commonly so much re- 
duced phonetically that nothing but the consonant remains (“D’you 
want to . . .?”), or not even that. No trace of it was observed in Hilde- 
gard’s speech. 

Do as a full verb, apart from its vicarious use, was not learned (until 
2;1, 666; it was also used in the impcTative at 2;1 : You do this, 666). 

583. The negative don't, only used in this contracted form in easy 
colloquial language, was acquired at B 1;11. It occurred in negative 
imperatives and was readily combined with German verbs (Don't 
spiel, cf. 666) as a convenient sign of interdiction, of which her young 
life was, passively, all too full. “Don’t” was forever addressed to her 
when her own wishes came in conflict with the strange, yet powerful 
and fascinating conventions and convictions of the adults. Its im- 
portant function together with its impressive phonetic form anchored 
this word firmly in her speech at the end of the second year. Previously 
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non-vcrhal nogiitiv(*s like no, iio had sensed the same purpose. It is not 
at all certain that the difference in ^grammatical character was appre- 
ciated hy the child, since more primitive (‘xpressions (\o bile, ‘'Don’t 
spank me”, as late as 2;1) continued along with the better form. Don't 
is an auxiliary, however, which was formally expressed, and should be 
count(‘d as the only auxiliary which Hildegard learned during the first 
two years. It did not occur in the indicative of the present tense, but only 
in th(» imp(‘rativ(*, so that we can again not speak of a pattern of con- 
jugation. 

Don't apjiroaches the character of a full verb when it is used ellip- 
tically, without a more specific verb. The unspecified interdiction Don't! 
is the first use which Hildegard learned 1 ;1 1, before she began to specify 
it by an add(‘d verb, which adults would take to be in the infinitive 

(574). 

584. We have reached the end of the discussion of the present tense, 
in which most of Hildc^gard’s utterances were made. The small child 
liv(‘s in a prescuit world and is not mu(*h concerned with the past or the 
future. 

This is not true, however, without restrictions. Sometimes the child 
does hark back to past experiences or looks forward to coming ones. 
The difference is not always so clear as it. seems at first glance to the 
adult trained in logical thinking, trained by the grammatical demands of 
the developed language which he must use. Any statement of a fact 
observed by the child necessarily refers to a happening aln^ady past, or 
a condition which does not begin to exist at the exact moment of the 
utterance. Any wish or other forward-looking uttiTance points to a time 
subsecpK'iit t.o t he time when it is made. 

585. In examining the past tenses it is appropriate t-o begin with the 
past, participles, which are often reported to be the first such forms used.**’ 

Hildegard was apparently slow in beginning to use past participles. 
None appeared in German. This is not surprising, because by the time 
they might, have U'en learned, her language had become essentially 
English, and most of her verl)s were English. Even in English, however, 
there were no real past participles. The few forms which did occur did 
not hav(‘ the character of verb forms, but acted as adject ives.^^^ Broken 
1 ;9 behaved exactly like the simultaneous German synonym kaputt. 
Gone 1;10 was the successor of alle 1;7 and a synonym of weg 1;10; 
it occurred only in the phrase all gone. Closed 1 ;11 was not only doubtful 
as to its etymon, but synonymous with German zu. For the former two, 
the common forms of the verbs, break 1 ;10 and go 1 ;10, were also in the 

Preycr p. 177 (2;5); Corniolcy p. 44 (by 1;8 already distinct from infinitive); 
Decroly p. IIK) (about 2;0); for infinitive forms used in past-participle function, 
see note at end of 574. 

** Cf. O’Shea p. 95 (first participles ‘‘used adjectivclj^”, including present par- 
ticiples). 
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vocabulary; but there was no indication that the child learned to use the 
semantic relation and morphological distinction for grammatical pur- 
poses. In the case of break, broken, the semantic identity was felt, but 
the two forms were used without functional discrimination, exchange- 
ably. In the other case, go acted as a verb, but gone did not. The two 
forms were distinguished functionally, but Hildegard obviously did not 
recognize the semantic connection between the two forms. It is also 
obscured in the standard use of gone which she adopted. Th(*v were two 
distinct words for her. 

No past participles were used as verb forms.^“ Compound tenses, of 
which they might have formed part, did not exist ev(*ii in budding 
form.“ 

586. For past events, the usual colloquial form is in (uTinan the per- 
fect tense, consisting of the present tenst^ of an auxiliary of time com- 
bined with the past participle of a full verb. Hildegard did not learn this 
pattern. English uses most commonlj^ a simple past t(‘nse, distinguished 
from the present by an ending or a mixlification of the stem- vowel. 
Hildegard did not learn this scheme either. 

For weak verbs there is the possibility that the ending of the past 
tense disappeared for purely phonetic reasons (142, 148). Final t was 
not represented until 1;10, and final d remained unrepres(‘nted through- 
out the second year (and even as late as 2;1). No phonetic reason (*x- 
plains the abs(‘nc(‘ of past-tense forms of strong V(‘rbs. "I'he phonetic 
explanation should therefore be rejected. Hildegard simply did not 
learn to make a formal distinction between presi^nt and past tenses. 

One verb form ba.sed on a standard strong past tense did occur, 
forgot 1;11 (532). It lacked the pretonic syllable, but had the vowel of 
the past. This verb, however, was prestmted to Hildegard in tlu^ past 
(“Mama forgot the toothbrush’^; it was imitated for two we(‘ks only 
in this sentence, but lat(‘r ext(*nded to oHkt uses. It is most commonly 
usc^d in the past tense by standard speakers on account of its m(*aning. 
The decisive point, however, is the fact that the child never us(‘d a form 
based on the pr(\s(‘nt tens(‘. Then‘ was no contrast of tens(‘ forms. The 
verb acted exactly like other verbs. Tlie fact that its form vvjis based on 
a different standard tense? form has merely etymological int(‘r(?st. Func- 

Tappolot (p. 40G) is right in his enthusiasm for incorrect, analogically formed 
past f)articipl(*s. They show better than correct forms that the category has taken 
hold in a child’s language. The fact that Hildegard had none as yet is th(‘ best 
proof that she had not begun to learn the category, (juillaume (f). 221 f.) says 
that the German past participle is easier than the French. The difference between 
the two languages with regard to the ending is, however, not so great as in the case 
of the infinitive, and the pretonic prefix “ge-” is a phonetic difficulty lacking in 
French, liergmann (p. 241 fT.) reports correct past participles with the prefix 
from 4;5 on. 

Cf. Decroly p. 190 (past perfect very late, end of third year or later, accord- 
ing to Stern, Lindner, Bergmann; present perfect earlier). 
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tionally there was no difference. (At 2;I got was a parallel case. In the 
colloquial language, especially of children, “got” has come to be a pres- 
ent tense synonymous with “have”.)‘‘ 

The need for a distinctive past-tense form is not great in the unde- 
veloped language. Most references to past events (515, 523, 532, 539) 
concerned the immediate past, happenings which had occurred just 
before the child spoke about them. Even the standard language extends 
the category of present tense to such situations. The span of memory 
was not long (649), or, more cautiously stated, the child’s interest did 
not ofkm linger on events long past;'’* there were some references to 
happenings of a day or a week before (532). When the need for distinc- 
tions of time awakens, the child might first resort to the addition of 
adverbs of time, which could be called an analytical pattern of tense- 
indication. Actually, even adverbs of time were missing in Hildegard’s 
infant-language (554). She simply used the present-tense form unmodi- 
fied for the past (and continued to do so at 2;1: My eat loo much; Lost 
mittens in the story of the three little kittens contained a past-tense form, 
but in mechanical imitation; no contrasting present-tense form of the 
word was active) .“ 

587. For the future, the use of the present tense is a less striking im- 
perfection. In colloquial German it is much more common than the 
formal analytic future. In colloquial English the future auxiliary is 
usually inserted in the abridged form “’ll”, which reduces it, particu- 
larly after personal pronouns, to a mere consonantal ending. Final con- 
sonantal 1 could be represented by a vowel in Hildegard’s language from 
1 ;9 (203); but no trace of it was ever observed in utterances which might 
contain the auxiliarj’ of the future.^^ Hildegard used the unmodified 
present-tense form to point to the future, and no German influence 
need be assumed, because tense distinctions simply did not yet exist in 
her verb system. 

“ Cf. its use in uneducated popular speech; “.\11 God’s children got wings”. 
It may be based on the past participle, “1 (have) got,” 666. 

licwis (1937) p. 44: The child frees itself gradually from the dominance of the 
present situation, second half of second year. Court: Memory 3-4 days at age 2. 

“ Cf . O’Shea p. 95 (at first present tense for all tenses) ; p. 98 (simple past tense, 
weak, mostly by third year); Decroly p. 189 (for a long time only present tense); 
p. 190 (imperfect, as rare in colloquial French as in colloquial German, late, 1;11, 
2;11; Scupin 2;1, 4;0; Stern 2;6; Kenyeres, Hungarian, 1;5); Lewis (1937) pp. 49, 
54 (first true references to past event l;ll-2;0, but in present-tense form). The 
difficulty of distinctions of time in the verb should be compared with the diffi- 
culty of adverbs of time (554). Karla had, during the third j'car, an analytic past 
tense which has no parallel in Hildegard’s language, namely, the auxiliary did 
followed by the infinitive: I did fall, etc.; It's raining — no, it stop— it did stop 2;8 
(the verb was phonetically dop in both instances; the inadequacy of the first 
form was apparently felt). 

“ Lewis (1937) p. 55; infinitive only, first at 2;0. 
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The many utterances which expressed a wish or an intention of the 
child pointed forward to anticipated happenings in the future. The 
standard language itself, however, uses no formal expression of the fu- 
ture in such cases. “I want to . . emphasizes the present wish without 
giving formal expression to its future fuliillment. Intention can l)e in- 
dicated by “I am going to . . formally prescuit tenst', as well as by 
“I shall” (colloquiall}' “PH”), which acts as the form of the future. 
Actually Hildegard omitted this intrcxiuction to the announcement of 
her intentions, stating its content directly in a grammatically amor- 
phous way. ‘T am going to lie down” was simply expresst^d by Lie 
down 1;11, which may have been the impiTative addressed to herself. 

There is no lack of evidence that she lookcni forward to events which 
had not yet taken place. Mama? baden! 1 ;8, anticipated that her mother 
was going to take a bath; but the utterance was not even one si^ntence; 
much less did it contain a formal expression of the future. In Ask Papa 
(to put this) on and Ask Mama this aus (”to take this off”) 1 ;1 1 the verbs 
were completely omitted, and the standard language itself usi^s a neu- 
tral construction in which the future is not expressed. The wish This 
outside 1 ;9 was paraphrased by ‘'This shall go outside”, but the inter- 
pretation, while fitting the idea, was hardly the pattern underlying the 
utterance. If it was not entirely amorphous, the pattern might just as 
well have been “I want this outside”, which agrees better with the struc- 
ture of other utterances. In any case, ‘"shall” is not an auxiliary of the 
future tense in the paraphrase. 

Hildegard did operate with future time, but had no trace of a gram- 
matical form for the future tense.^^ The auxiliaries of the future, “will” 
(“shall”) and “werden” were completely absent.*^ 

588. As long as not even the conjugation of the present tense and the 


“First elliptic use of ‘‘will** 2;2 (690), transition from modal to temporal 
auxiliary. An indubitable future with “will** in the third person occurred at 
2;4 (706; cf. 718). 

Karla had a method of indicating the future in the first half of 1;11. She 
added the adverb of time soon frequently: Mammy, coming, soon (531, 554, notes). 
It served obviously to avoid misunderstanding as present tense and may therefore 
be interpreted as an analytic future-tense form. I do not claim that the auxiliary 
“will** was understood; in fact the standard colloquial language itself can omit it 
and use the copula in the present tense wdth future function. The use of an adverb 
of time to indicate the future, the normal pattern of colloquial German, is often 
reported as the first form of the future (cf. Decroly p. 191 , great variations in time; 
Gutzmann,p. 17 f., cites a statement, poorly formulated, by Goldammer tothesame 
effect). In languages with a synthetic future, like French, the situation is differ- 
ent. There the future is often called easy and early (Feyeux p. 164; Perez 1895, 
chapter VI, p. 462: sense of time remains, however, very vague even at ages 5-7); 
but in Decroly*8 own case (p. 191) it w'as restricted to the verb “avoir** 2;ll-4;8. 
English: 0*Shea p. 100 f. (“shall** and “will** at age 2-3, at first mechanically; 
with understanding, age 3 or later; “shall** is rare even at age 10-11). 
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distinction of tense forms had begun to be learned, we cannot expect 
other, logically more difficult verb forms to be attempted. 

There was no trace of passive constructions, which are a variant pat- 
tern of standard languages quite dispensable for simple thought expres- 
sion. (The first passive was noted at 2;10, 736.)^^ 

Subjunctive forms did not occur in any function. They l>elong to a 
much later stage of language development.^^ 

589. The results of our examination of the verb are negative as far as 
its morphology is concerned. Even as vocabulary items verbs were 
late. Although Plildegard’s words were based on standard verbs early, 
their function did not at first differ from items based on other classes of 
standard words. When her sentences began to be molded more and more 
in standard patterns, the verb continued to be omitted in many in- 
stances until the end of the period under consideration. It was not until 
the last month of the second year that verbs became more frequent as 
organic elements of sentences (and a striking increase did not come 
until the first weeks of the third year). It is no wonder then that formal 
discriminations for the varying functions of verbs were still beyond the 
child’s power of grammatical analysis.*'*® 

590. In fact, in looking back over the whole chapter of morphology, 
we must clearly conclude that Hildegard had taken no more than the 
very first steps toward learning the morphological mechanism of lan- 
guage by the end of the second year. Standard grammatical functions 
were beginning to develop, but these functions were as yet tied to very 
few formal signs. Neither synthetic forms (endings, prefixes, modifica- 
tions of the stem) nor analytic forms (use of form-words like articles, 
prepositions and auxiliary verbs) had been learned as systematic pat- 
terns of expression. Syntactic constructions were more advanced than 
the morphological devices to indicate them. 

Smith (1935) p. 201 : The youngest of 220 children to use the passive was 34 
months old. “Instead of the correct passive, the children used the verb ‘got* or 
‘get* as ‘it got made.* ’* (This construction' should be counted as a real passive. 
It is a new passive pattern developing in the colloquial standard, much preferred 
by children to the literary pattern. Hildegard learned got in present-tense func- 
tion at 2;1, but for the time being as a synonym of the full verb “have**, active 
voice, 586.) Ament (p. 170) observed the first passive a month earlier, at 2;9; he 
adds an example from Sully, which he mistranslates from English. Decroly (p. 
191) assigns the beginning of the passive to 2;6. He follows Stern (p. 254), whose 
children used the first passives between 2;3 and 2;7 and who culls the first ex- 
amples from Preyer 2;7 and Lindner 2;7. The example which Decroly adds from 
his own observation (p. 192) at 2;5 is not clearly a real passive. 

CT. Stern p. 251 f.; Preyer p. 244 (from Lindner’s record). Karla began to 
learn hypothetical constructions in English at 3;3. 

Further references to tenses: Bohn (1914) p. 5S5 (future and past as early as 
1;7); Bergmann p. 243 (tenses not until age 4 or shortly before, in German); 
Guillaume p. 225 (children 2-4 j^ears old); Gheorgov pp. 248 f., 340 ff. 
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What we have found in the way of morphological devices amounts 
to no more than the following scanty items: a few plural endings 1;11 
(567); genitive (possessive) endings attached to two names 1;10 (568); 
an experimental German infinitive ending 1 ;8, which was soon given up 
(575) ; the ending ~iiig attached to two verbs 1 ;8, without real learning 
of the present participle or gerund (573, 578) ; dmH as the only auxiliary 
1;11, without conjugation (583). 



General Lin^^uistic Problems of the 
First Two Years 


591. Not all phenomena of infant language can conveniently be in- 
cluded in the traditional organization of grammar (vocabulary, sounds, 
syntax, morphology), which has been the guiding principle of all pre- 
ceding discussions. The observer's attention is drawn to some problems 
of a more general nature, in which the linguist mbs shoulders with the 
psychologist and the philosopher. Witliout intending to encroach upon 
the fi(‘lds of thest" other s(‘iences, the linguist cannot afford to disregard 
th(* boundary regions. Inhere should not be a no man's land between 
neighl)oring sciences. Exploration of the area from all the adjoining 
territories is preferable to blanks marked “Unc^xplored" on the map. 
I^hilosophers and psychologists use the field of language for the purposes 
of their studies, and they could not do olherwise, because language is 
basic to all aspects of human activity on any except the lowest plane. 
Linguists should likewise not confine their attention to the mechanics 
of language, but cast a glance at the purpos('s which they serve and the 
manner in whi(;h they do so. 

These matters of principle are debated among present-day linguists. 
Those among them who wish to restrict the field of linguistics to the 
behavior of language directly accessible to observation should have 
found ample material in the preceding parts of this study, in which, I 
think, I have not strayed far from objective matters. They are invited 
to disregard the following chapter. Those whose convictions call for a 
less resigned attitude may wish to follow me further. I shall endeavor 
not to lose myself in matters which are beyond the linguist's compe- 
tence. 

592. The great field of semantics lies beyond the confines of the me- 
chanics of language in the strictest sense; yet avowed mechanists include 
it in their consideration of language. For anybody but the most rigid 
behaviorist there is behind ever}^ word or combination of words an idea, 
which is expressed by these linguistic means. It is not easy to define an 
“idea". For the present purpose it may be sufficient to say that it is 
something which is different from the mere phonetic complex of the 
word, something for which the phonetic word serves as a tool. Words are 
instruments with which the speaking individual attempts to shape his 
inner :uid outer world in accordance with his needs and desires. They 
communicate to others the intellectual, emotional, and volitional stir- 
rings within him, for practical or aesthetic reasons. I leave untouched 
the question whether words are created by “ideas", or “ideas" by words. 
I would say that the current flows in both directions; but this problem 
would lea(l us too deeply into purely theoretical considerations per- 
taining to the philosophy of language. At any rate, each individual utter- 
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ance is preceded by happenings in the speaker’s mind (or, for the 
mechanist, in the speaker’s body) which have not yet been crystallized 
into the relatively sharp outlines of words. The speaker has a choice 
among a variety of forms of expression which are suitable to convey his 
experiences or urges to the hearer.^ The phonetic word sums up a com- 
plex of experiences, which is called its meaning (or meanings). 

593. The literature of child-language is full of disc*ussions concerning 
the gro\Hh of concepts. Preyer made it the center of liis careful factual 
record, and many writers since his time have debated the problem, 
arguing for or against him, or attacking the problem independently. 
Stem is one of those who have tried to come closer to a solution by es- 
tablishing a hierarchy of concepts of different scope.- 

Essentially this whole discussion is a fight about terms and their 
definitions. On the one hand there are indeed several different levels of 
concepts with varying degrees of abstractness and precision in the lan- 
guage of adults. Without entering into a definition of “concept”, we must 
obviously expect the small child’s concepts to be less abstract and less 
precise than the maturest concepts of adults; but it should also be em- 
phasized that many of the working concepts of adults on an everyday 
level are imperfectly circumscribed and differ from a child’s concepts 
only in degree of vagueness. On the other hand, the belief that any words 
have sharp, logical, unified, unvarying meanings in the developed lan- 
guage is a superstition which has been exposed for a long time, but which 
is slow to die. Erdmann showed nearly fifty years ago that the meaning 
of words, regarded descriptively, varies from situation to situation, and 
that there is hardly any word, even in the reaches of scholarly language, 
for which one definition is invariably correct. The school of descriptive 
(“general”) semantics, which has recently succeeded in capturing the 
attention of educated laymen, has resumed the work of dispelling the 
fog of linguistic superstition by pointing out the haze of meaning in 
which words are enveloped ; this part of its endeavor is a valuable con- 
tribution to a better appreciation of the language tool. The public is 
beginning to see that abstract words like “democracy”, “individual- 
ism”, “reactionary” have a diffused semantic content and appeal less 
definitely to the intellect than they seem to do at first glance. Erdmann 


^ C'f. Leopold (1932). I am conscious that my ‘‘definition^’ of “ideas” or mean- 
ings clears the haze only slightly. Many of the words used for it stand in need of 
definition themselves. Basically, however, that is true of all definitions. They 
define a word more clearly by providing more points of reference, but assume that 
the words used in the definition mean exactly the same thing to all users of the 
language. This assumption is gratuitous. Even the strictest definitions in the 
field of the most exact sciences cannot proceed to define the words used in the 
first definition, and so forth ad infinitum. Definitions are relative clarifications. 

* Stern p. 195 f. : individual concepts, plural concepts, general generic concepts; 
the latter are learned during the fourth year; cf. Decroly p. 125. 
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makes it clear that this consideration applies as well to simpler words 
which are within the child’s range of experience.^ 

594. R(‘cognizing that the debate concerning the grow'th of children’s 
concepts is essentially a debate about the definition of “concepts”, 
and that it is not easy to establish a distinction l)etween “concepts” 
and “m(;anings”, I abstain from adding to the discussion about concepts 
and turn to the more directly accessible meanings of words. 

B(‘forc I leave the concepts, however, I want to cast a glance at the 
bilingualism involved in Hildegard’s language learning. As we have seen 
in the examination of the \"ocabulary, there were many instances in 
which Ilildegard used words from both languages for the same purpose, 
simultaneously or successively.^ With regard to the crude linguistic 
system which she built up in the first two years, it w'ould be quibbling 
to claim that such pairs of words did not cover exactly the same ground. 
8h(‘ us(hJ heiss and hot exchangeably 1 ;8. She answered the challenge, 
“Say ‘no more’ ”, instantly with no rnehr 1 ;9, substituting an active 
G(‘rman word for th(‘ passive English expression. She heard the remark, 
“Look at the cars”, and reacted with the German word 1;10, 

to show that she undcTstood. She used nass and all wet as synonyms 
1 ;10 and oiic(‘ uttered tlu‘ hybrid phrase all iiass. Although such amalga- 
mations proved that her bilingualism had not reached the stage of put- 
ting two distinct language instruments at her disposal, ihv.y did show 
that something had developed bcliind her words which was not simply 
identical with their phonetic complex or indissolubly tied to it. In fact, 

* rf. Wi*isgerhor pp. 62-66. Lewis (p. 220) stroBses the fact that the cate- 

gories of adults, like tliose of children, are practical, functional, rather than 
Hci<'nt‘ific. The fact that the meanings of simple words in the language of adults, 
or the concepts which they express, are likewise wavering and ill-defined, is not 
oftt*n faced in the discussion of children's concepts. A good passage from Winkler 
is cited by Kohler p. 202 f.; cf. Ament pp. 32 f., 149-151, 155. The views concerning 
children’s concepts range from acceptance of a “great power of generalization^* 
(Taine. according to Preyer p. 226; cf. Kohler p. 17S) to denial of the existence of 
concepts until after several years; the application of one word to a variety of 
situations is then explained by the poverty of the vocabulary and the operation 
of vague associations (Wundt !>. 301 f., Treitel p. 345, (’onradi pp. 341-344). Many 
authors distinguish between child “representations*’ and adult “notions” (Cousi- 
net p. 162) or recognize variations in the precision and scope of concepts. (Reu- 
muth, Tsiiadze, Delacroix 1930, p. 299, Nausester vol. 8, p. 228. Meumann 1908). The 
growth of concepts beyond the range of active vocabulary is emphasized in Bloch 
(1923) p. 673 (discussion by Marcel (’ohen), Preyer p. 92, Muller p. 117. The best 
summary of studies of children’s concepts to 1929 is that of Kohler. C’aution is 
certainly necessary. Hildcgaril and Karla both made excessive use of the w^ord 
prettij, not because a strong power of abstraction allowed them to subsume a 
great number of impressions under one abstract concept, but because they lacked 
six’cific terms for many things and hail to be satisfied wdth a vague emotional 
reaction. Karla dropped, Ilildegard reduced the use of pretty when a more ade- 
quate vocabulary had been acquired. Cf. Erdmann pp. 196-198 on the distinction 
between abstracts of a lower order resulting from intellectual vagueness, and 
abstracts of a higher order resulting from intellectual discipline. 

* Cf. vol. 1, pp. 176-179. 
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we shall find later, when we examine the various aspects of bilingualism, 
that this can l)e considered one of the advantages of bilingualism. The 
strict behaviorist would have to assume that the use of two different 
linguistic signs discloses a difference in the underlying linguistic situa- 
tion or a difference in the purpose or functional value of the utterances. 
Such a conclusion would be manifestly absurd when applicnl to the 
bilingual elements in Hildegard’s language. Come on meant exactly 
the same thing or served the same purpose' as (Komyri) mit! 

Thus Hildegard disposed of meanings which could Ik' detached from 
the phonetic words used to express them in one language' and attached 
to different words taken from the other language. Such meanings, 
which were not indissolubly tied to fixed phonetic rep rese'ii tat ions, 
may well be called concepts if we hold the definition of a (*oncept for 
this purpose down to a level corresponding to the child’s development. 

595. We have cast a preliminary glance at tlu' meanings of words in 
the examination of the vocabulary (vol. 1, pp. 1 (>9-1 71).^ Th(* (classifica- 
tion according to the areas of the child’s lifi' will lu're lx* supplemc'nU'd 
by a study of some of the (*ategories which are of interc'st to the semant i- 
cist. 

We shall heave aside the semantic implications of the formation of 
grammatical categories. Since the latter refl('(ct forms of thinking thc'y 
overlap with one of the domains of semantiecs, and a sharp lime of demar- 
cation cannot be drawn. The term “plural (‘oncepts”, whiceh has Ix'en 
us('d for the definition of one kind of noun (eoncc'pts, reveals the contact 
which exists between grammatical and semantic categori('s. A comeept 
which includes several individuals of the same kind in the si'mantic 
domain of a word is not far removed from a grammatical pattern which 
serves to distinguish between one and several individuals of the same 
kind. These matters, however, have been s('parated in this study and 
shall remain separated (cf. 624). The arbitrariness of this deccision needs 
no excuse. It is inevitably inherent in any scientific; analysis breaking up 
an indivisible whole into separate compartments for the f>uri)osc' of 
close examination. 

596. In re-examining Hildegard’s vocabulary from the point of view 
of meaning, we shall keep in mind that meanings are ru'ctossarily hazy 
and vague at first, that the poverty of vocabulary (jompels the child to 
make use of words for purposes to which they are not adapkxl from the 
adult point of view, and that meanings l)ecome progressively sharper 
and closer to the standard. This process is parallel to the gradual re- 
finement of the phonetic and syntactic systems, although the progress 
is less easily definable than the evolution of contrasting phonemic 
series (604; for contrast in meaning, cf. 625-627). 

Take, for instance, the names of colors. Hildegard’s first experience 

® Meaning entered also into the discussion of blends (457). This aspect will not 
be resumed here, except in casual side-glances (602, 605). 
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with them came at 1 ;8. I called the last empty pages of a picture book 
‘‘weiss”, whereupon she reacted with Schnee? No! This shows that she 
understood the color name “white” to be associated with snow and 
apparently only with snow. She was puzzled that the word should be 
UR^ for something that was obviously not snow. During 1;9 I often 
gave the names of colors to her, usually in pictures. I observed that she 
sometimes assorted her building-blocks by shape and color. On one 
occasion when she had assembled green blocks, I told her to add the 
remaining green ones. She did so and stated correctly that there were 
no more of this color (alld). Then she showed me a white one and I 
named the color for her. At once she brought another one of the same 
color and shajx^ and echoed excitedly wcisser! This was the only name of 
a color which she said to the end of the year, and she did not use it again, 
spontaneously.® The only other words which might be considered color 
names wore lighty which she used once 1;10 as an adjective, dunkel, 
“dark”, 1;8, and dark 1;10. 

Thus categories of color had begun to develop, but their linguistic 
expression was in abeyance. She did not resort to emergency expressions. 
She used the classifying principle of colors in actions, but did not try to 
express it in words. She had grasped it by means of words presented to 
her, but it existed in her detached from any active phonetic forms. Her 
behavior proved the reality of a concept, or set of concepts, which was 
not indissolubly linked with a movement of the organs of articulation. 

I have cautiously noted that her classification proceeded not only by 
identity of color, but also by identity of shape. It cannot be proved that 
shape was incidental and color the chief principle of selection. If it 
should be true that shape was equally important to her, this would only 
prove that her idea of color did not yet have the relative precision of the 
standard.^ Some of the diary entries do not specify whether identity of 
shape was compulsory. I believe that on the occasion when Hildegard 
assembled all green blocks, shape was overruled and color dominated.® 

597. Numerals are another category of an abstract nature; but in 
standard use it differs from that of colors by its intellectual preciseness. 

Children usually learn to count early, but that does not mean that 
they master the meaning of numerals. A clear distinction must be made 
Ix'tween the mechanical phonetic exercise of enumerating a set of nu- 
merals in conventional order, and the intelligent use of numbers with 
their standard logical meanings. 

Hildegard learned to say the first numerals for counting at 1;10. 

® Karla learned to name several colors B 1;10; cf. vol. 1, p. 129, note 273. 

’ “Kelative precision”, because the names of colors are among the least pre- 
cise of standard meanings. 

® For colors, cf. Stern pp. 257-259, Bateman (“Colors”). Bateman finds great 
variation in the time of learning colors; his findings, from previous research and 
from his own investigation, arc not included in Stern’s discussion and bibli- 
ography. 
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There was an earlier instance of counting without the standard numerals 
at 1 ;8, when she pointed to lamp after lamp saying Light — mchr light — 
mehr — Mama. The last word represented a break in the procedure. 
It stated that the third lamp to which she pointed was next to her 
mother’s favorite chair, and therefore came close to a poswssive, the 
function of which (though not the form) developed during that month 
(568). Up to that point, however, the intention of enumeration of like 
objects is unmistakable. The child was getting ready for tlu? intellectual 
exercise of counting, although it was not yet counting in developed 
form. 

Another instance, about a week earlier 1 ;8, confirms the use of mehr 
for this purpose. Hildegard said mehr Ball twice, until she had her three 
balls together. The fact that she did not continue to say it after slie had 
the last one, indicates with some degrees of convincingness that she knew 
how many balls she owned. In other words, she had a functional nu- 
meral concept ‘Three”, although she did not yet dispose of a linguistic 
expression for it. This is the more surprising as numerical concepts later 
lagged far behind numerical words. 

At 1 ;10 she began to learn counting with specific w ords, not, how'ever, 
with the purpose of establishing the quantity of like objects, but “one, 
two, three” as a signal of an impending action. When she was lifted down 
and the cue “one^* was given by an adult, she continued two, three. 
When the cue was given in German, “eins”, she continued zwei, drei. 
The German sequence came out as readily as the English although I 
w as not conscious of having practiced it with her. Later during the same 
month the two series were amalgamated into one. Upon the challenge, 
“Count!”, she would utter the fixed sequence three, two, zwei, drei. 
The initial numeral “one’' and its German equivalent did not appear in 
the series because they had too often been the cue given by adults. In 
fact, “one” remained submerged, whereas eins was sometimes expressed 
1;11 in counting eins, zwei, drei; more commonly it, too, was omitted. 
Once she said a series of three numerals which seemed to add the next 
unit of counting, “vier”; in the light of later experience, however, the 
sequence was actually the hybrid zvm, drei, three {Vier began to be 
learned at 2;1). Another one was, once, three, drei, two. 

At the same time, early during 1;11, the numerical concept of “two” 
began to develop, with a garbled phonetic expression: three two shoes, 
once, w^ith reference to two shoes; a little later in the month, three two 
Auto, with reference to two toy autos. The passive understanding of 
the meaning of the same numeral w^as aided at the same time. She had 
several cookies and I asked her: “Gib Papa zwei”. She hesitated with 
the execution of the request, first tried to give me only one, but then 
added the second. Obviously, she had no clear idea what “zwei” meant; 
but the fact that I was not satisfied until she had given me two cookies 
must have contributed to the learning of its meaning. 

Thus the numerical meaning of “one” was undeveloped; that of two 
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was beginning to become clearer; but three was no more than a mechani- 
cal unit in a sc^cjiience, an unstable one at that, with no concept of any 
kind behind it. 

Otherwise the last month brought no further progress. The announce- 
ment of an action like jumping made use of the same emphatic intona- 
tion which the adults used for the purpose, but settled into the fixed 
hybrid s(Ties three ^ iwo^ zwei. (At 2;1 it was three, two, zwei, drei, \vhich 
was also used once with th(‘ indefinite meaning of “many’’, with refer- 
ence to many fishes in the Chicago Aquarium. The meaning of two 
was quite clear by that time. Cf. 669. The distinction between numerals 
as phonetic words and numerical concepts has to be kept in mind in the 
later dev(‘lopment . Counting as a mechanical exercise is learned early; 
but its application to the counting of objects is more difficult, and the 
learning of relative numerical meanings for the individual numerals is 
still another matter.^) 

598. Since numerals are abstracts*^, we proceed to the discussion of 
other examples of abstracts in Hildegard’s vocabulary. Of course, an 
abstract is nearly as difficult to define as a concept. There are degrees of 
abstractness." Also, the classifying principles of the standard language 
cannot simply be applied to the child's language. Hildegard’s early 
word hoi 1 ;4, for instance, should not be called an abstract during the 
first month of its life, when it was associated only with radiators in the 
apartment, for which she had no other name. Even the facial expression 
of caution, which accompanied it, gives no clue, since nouns could have 
heavy emotional components. Very soon, however, from B 1 ;o, the word 
was also used for the* flame of a match, and as soon as it could l)e applied 
to a variety of hot things, its adjectival and abstract character was better 
established.^^ The degree of abstractness was low, Ix'cause the control- 
ling criterion for the application of the word was a sensory impression. 
Even then the child’s power of abstraction was limited. At 1;10, when 
working on a picture (framing it?), I complained about the weather with 

® As late as 3;3 and 3;5, Hildegard had clear numerical concepts no higher than 
two, although she threw around much higher numerals. Even “two” was not 
completely distinguished from indefinite plurality. Cf. 752, 756. The situation was 
the same with Karla. When she received permission to take two pieces of candy, 
she would take a handful. She could count to ten at B 1;11, with preference for 
and better accuracy in the higher numerals of the series. For other observations 
concerning the learning of numerals, cf. Jespersen p. 119 f. (good comments on the 
learning of his son). Court, Perez (1895) p. 459 f., Neugebauer (1915) pp. 301-306, 
Beckmann (older children), Preyer pp. 160, 165, 247, Gheorgov pp. 282, 383 f., 
Nice. The results of most of these studies are closely parallel to mine. 

Perez calls them “abstractions num^riques”, and Jespersen warns that 
children from age 4 often think more abstractly with regard to numerals than 
educators assume (references in preceding note). 

” Cf. note to 593; Perez 1895; Kirkpatrick (1891) p. 175. 

Karla used the word for a greater variety of hot things from 1;4; cf. v’ol. 1, 
p. 88, note 158. 
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the sigh, “Es ist heiss”. Although the German word for “hot” was just 
as familiar and intermittently uschI by her, Hild(‘gard could not grasp 
its extension to the temperature of the air. She felt different parts of the 
picture iK'fore mv to st'e if they were hot. The range of the adj(‘ctiv(‘ was 
restricted to tangible objc'cts (not excluding tlu' flainc^ of a match!'). 
The word was at first associated with oru' class of objects, radiators, 
then gained in range of applicability and abstractness, without reaching 
the full range and abstractness of standard usage. Tliis is paralh'l to 
the learning of tlu' color name “wliite”, which was at first tu*d to snow 
and was not freed from this limitation without a struggle’ (596). 

In the sense of applicability to a variety of things and situations, oUkt 
descriptive adjectives might Ik‘ calked abstract, particularly those with 
intangible meaning like naughty 1 ;5, new 1;11. It cannot be denied, 
however, that this definition of abstract lU’ss is a wide one. Kv(‘n th(’ 
application of one noun to a variety of things of the’ same e’lass is an 
abstraction in this sense, as has often been argueel, e’e)rree’tly. Adverbs 
are abstract in the sanies sense', even adve'rbs e)f plae*e. 

If we use a more limited de^finition of abstract, as we usually ele) whe’ii 
we use this principle of classifie’ation, we must. ce)me te> the conclusiem 
that abstracts did ne)t yet figure in Hilelegard’s language. Of course', 
negatives like no 1;C) and not J;ll may U' called abstracts when they 
figure in factual statements rather than in negative' wislu'S, de'iiying as 
they do a situation indicated by the otlier words of th(’ utterance. On 
the other hand, we have found that adverbs of tim(', which are by their 
nature more definitely abstract than adverbs of place, remained Ik'Iow 
the threshold of speaking (554). The child’s indifTenmce to time dis- 
tinctions in the use of verbs (584-589) points in tlie same direction. 

Even the low degree of abstractness involved in indications of time 
was thus still beyond the grasp of the child.*’ It is therefore futile to 
look for abstracts of a higher degree. There were no abstract nouns in 
the more restricted sense in which the term is usually applied to the 
standard language of adults. The adjective naughty \ ;5, which expressed 
a moral judgment, was perhaps the most abstrai^t word which occurred. 
It had no positive counterpart (''good”). 

Hildegard’s speaking was as yet tied closely to things presemt and 
accessible to sensual perception. At 1;10 she would tell long stories for 
the purpose of delaying her bed time. She took nearly all her clues from 
objects which she saw around her. Of course, a certain amount of de- 
tachment from the present situation was possible, speaking of things 
and persons not present, etc.*^ The span of memory (649) was at times 
a week long (1;9, 532). This detachment w^as better developed recep- 

Ilildegard used now occasionally from 1;8, but only in the fixed phrase now 
this, in which it does not indicate abstract time, but succession of acts. This 
idea is also abstract, but on a lower plane. Its enumerative function takes it into 
the sphere of numerals. 

Cf. C. Biihler p. 148. 
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tivoly than productively. Also at 1;10, I once told her that her cat had 
s(ire "eyes, when the cat was not there. A check in the form of questions 
and answers after ten minutes proved that she had understood per- 
f(‘ctly. The very fac^t that we have to resort to the enumeration of such 
items in a section on abstracts shows that the power of abstraction was 
at a quite rudimentary stage of development.^* 

599. Ix^aving the discussion of categories of meanings expressed by 
(conventional words, we turn to the problem of unconventional means of 
expression. I'he question whether or not children invent or create words 
is the subject of a lively discussion in the literature concerned with 
child-language.*® 

1"he first need in approaching this discussion is a definition of what is 
m(‘aiit by “invention” or “original creation”. For many writers the 
terms include all cases of free, unconventional handling of conventional 
linguistic elements, particularly the coining of derivatives and com- 
pounds not current in the standard language.*’ For others only the use 
of phonetic words witlujut a prototype in the standard is covered by 
them. 

Obviously these two matters are on an entirely different plane. In 
my opinion it would be a rare child who would be so unoriginal as to use 
exclusively the derivatives and compounds presented by the standard 
language. Such a child would not get very far in speaking. The purely 
imitative aspect of language learning is restricted to the acquisition of 
basic vocabulary items and the sounds of which they are composed. 
The learning of the more abstract patterns of language in syntax and 
morphology does not proceed by imitation of fixed phonetic material, 
but by application of abstract linguistic principles to variable phonetic 
material, that is, by analogy. In the analysis of the foregoing chapters 
we have made it a point to distinguish between grammatical inflections 
and syntactic constructions used in fixed phonetic sequences and those 
applied independently to varying phonetic materials. We have con- 
sidered only the latter as proof of the acquisition of higher linguistic 
categories and emphasized that false analogies reveal better mastery 
than correct forms slavishly imitated. 

** Neugebauc^r (1915, pp. 301-306) calls abstracts easy; but the examples which 
she | 2 :ives involve only verbs like “scold*', “wish", “understancl", and belong to 
age 2;3-4. Pnyor (p. 81) claims that abstractions are possible without words, but 
that higher abstractions presuppose language; cf. pp. 79 , 83, 90. Lukens (p. 
425) makes the point, based on the findings of speech pathology, that abstracts, 
in a wider sense, are learned latest, but retained longest; cf. Vendryes p. 135 f. 
(English edition). 

(\>mpayr(^ (p. 294) traces the theory of children’s linguistic inventiveness 
back to lb)uas(‘au 1753 {Discours sur Vorigine de Vinegalite) and other early French 
writ('rs. 

1‘^xtension of meaning and other unconventional handling of imitative ma- 
terial are included, for example, by Bergmann (p. 238 fT.), Bateman (1915, p. 
486), Grt^goire (p. 265). 
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The patterns of word-formation stand midway l^etwen^n these two 
fields. Take as an example Hildegard s designation of an airplane at 
1 ;9 as a peep^peep-Auio. It was a compound noun consisting of a desig- 
nation of birds by a conventional reproduction of the sound which they 
make, and a conventional designation of a car. Both elements of the 
compound were learned by imitation of phonetic complexes prestmted 
to the child. Phonetically there was nothing original in the designation. 
On the other hand, no adult had spoken of an airplane as a “bird-auto”. 
The process of combining two imiUitively acquinnl phonetic wonls in 
order to create a compound in which the two elements restrict each 
other’s meaning to form an expression for a new concept was original. 
The fact that the creative act was performed as an emergency solution 
to overcome a vocabularj^ deficiency takes nothing away from its origi- 
nality. The principle of expressing a new meaning by combining two 
words was learned from standard practices. In casi's like egg-spoon, 
egg-hall 1;11, which may or may not have been presented as compounds 
by adults, but which are entirely conventional in their formation, the 
acquisition of the principle of compounding is less clearly demonstrated. 
They may have been purely imitative. Again the unc^onventional com- 
pounds show the progress more clearly than the conventional ones. 
Ei ball 1 ;11, a hybrid compound of the same meaning, is a more clearly 
mature linguistic feat, since the adult speakers did not mix languages 
in their compounds. It proves that the principle of compounding nouns 
had been learned and was applied independently in a manner not sanc- 
tioned by the model. 

Derivatives come at a later stage.^* The principle operating in them is 
closely akin to compounding: imitatively acquired elements, word stems 
and prefixes or suffixes, are put together independently. 

If we accept this view of word -formation, we shall not be tempted to 
call unconventional compounds and derivatives original inventions or 
creations. Originality is displayed in them, to he sure, but it amounts 
to no more than independent handling of procedures learned from stand- 
ard speakers. It is exactly on a par with weak conjugations like “he 
speaked” instead of “he spoke”, for which the third year brings many 
examples and which prejudiced observers call mistakes or errors rather 
than original inventions. 

600. Noun compounds not taken over from the standard languages, 

** Stern pp. 402, 407--116. Tappolet (p. 408) gives amusing examples of original 
word-formations not in agreement with standard ones. Karla called the hammer 
used in her “pounding game” obstinately a pounder at B 3;0. Hildegard’K German 
noun Trink, which she used persistently in later years (vol. 1, p. 73, note 115), 
although neither a compound nor a derivative, would be an original word-forma- 
tion for a monolingual child. Actually it was modeled on the common English 
noun drink, which had been in her vocabulary from 1 ;10. Preyer’s example 
“messen” 2;2 meaning “to cut” is a back-formation from “Messer”, “knife” 

(p. 162). 
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but formed independently by the child should therefore not be called 
original creations. Since the topic has Ix^en broached in this connection, 
Uiid(‘gard\s (coinages of this type will lx examined here before we come 
to th(* subj(xt of real inventions. 

There is no need to discuss standard compounds learned by the child. 
Tliey w(‘re treated phoneti(;aIly lik(‘ simple words of several syllables 
and kiarned by imitation. The only point of interest is the fact that 
sometimes Hildegard seemed later to become aware of the compound 
nature of such words, that is to say, she felt the connection between the 
elements and the corresponding simple words and adjusted their pho- 
netics form to the latteT. That cemld not happen with a word like Bleistift 
since neither (dement existe^d as a word by itsedf in her language. In 
fact, its simple, unific'd me^aning (“pencirO prevents adult speakers 
from becoming conscious of its compound character unless they cease 
to usci it naYv(‘ly and focus their attention on its formation. PocMvthook 
is (lifTerent. From 1 ;8 the child’s form consisted of two s 3 ’'llables, which 
reprcxlucc'd the two str(\ssed s^dlables of the standard. At 2;1 the un- 
stressed middle' syllabic was also reproduced. Of course, the progress in 
phonetics imitation may be credited with this improvement; but the 
agreement in form with the simple words, both of which were in Ilildc'- 
gard’s vocabulary, makes it likely that she had recognized the formation 
of the (compound, in spite of the slight semantic connection (a pocket- 
book, a term for a lady’s handbag, has little to do with either ‘‘pocket” 
or “book”; for that matter, it is no longer a “hand”-“bag” either).^® 
Tlie de^'(*lopInent of toothbrush (472) was similar. 

The history of Nackedei is parallel. From 1 fi it had a garbled form. 
At the b(‘ginning of the third year it was suddenly phoixtically perfect, 
without transition. The improvement was evem more striking in this 
example'; but, of course, it is not a (‘ompound, but a derivative. 

Ilildc'gard’s first original compound was Piep-piep-Auto at 1 ;9.^ 
This clever dc'signation of an airplane, with its allusion to the two out- 
standing characteristics (599, 613), remained a nonce-word and the most 
indc'penclent, of her formations. Of the later examples onl}^ one ap- 
proachc's it in originality: bottle picks, Wehweh 1;11 for a medicine 
droppc'r, with rc'ference to the material of which it was made, glass, and 
to its pointed shape, which recalled the pain produced by other pointed 
objects like pins; Wehweh was probabh^ a pleonastic repetition of the 
idc'a expressed hy the interjection picks. This coinage can hardly be 
(‘ailed a compound noun (601); as such it should have had picks in first 
place, according to the rules of English and German noun composition. 

Kjirla reached a form K 1;11 which did not contain the middle syllable, but 
may have be(*n based on an analysis of the compound just the same- 'p‘a-k buk. 

Stern (chapter 22) gives long lists of original compounds to 6;0 from the 
literature, but only three of the many authors represented report examples earlier 
than 2;0. 
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The ideas were stning up more loosely than in normal eompoimds, hut 
the difference is not great psychologically. 

Both of tlu'se examples were original eireiimvcTitions of voeahiilary 
exigencies. Other compounds were much more conventional. It is there- 
fore not always possible to he sure that tlu‘ child form(‘d them hers(‘lf. 
Some may have IxK^n heard from adults. Tlu' second example, bahy- 
bottle 1 ;9, conventional as it is in its formation, was original. Her mother 
told her that she had used this bottle when she was a little baby. There- 
upon she asked for it with the compound, into which she condcmsed th(‘ 
explanation. The compound, in fact, the whole four-word utterance in 
which it was contained, had k‘vel stress, which shows that the com- 
position was not yet completely standard (472). Oil-spoon 1 ;9, about a 
week later, was judged to be an original compound coinc'd to d(‘signat(' 
the spoon used for cod-liver oil. In it the second (‘kunent. had secondary 
stress. Paper-ball B 1;11 may have Iktii an original compound. On the 
first occurrence it designated a ball of tin-foil, with a transfer of meaning 
induced by a gap in her vocabulary. The first. (‘lemcTit had st'condary 
stress, the primary stress falling on the second. A f(‘w days lat(T, Ililde- 
gard used the same compound with initial stress for a real pap(T-ball.‘* 
A-a paper, at about the same time, was definiUOy original. Sh(‘ saw a 
roll of toilet paper in a store and (L\press(Hl th(‘ id(»a by using the Oerman 
nursery term for the physiological function involvTHl, shocking h(*r 
mother, who was not at once conscious of th(‘ fact that it would not 
convey any meaning to English-speaking by-standers. Since “toilet’^ 
was not in her vocabulary, the compound was formed much like the 
standard one, but not based on it. Egg ball for an egg-shap(‘d rublx^r 
ball had level stress and was tluTefore probably a self-formed compound 
not fully welded into one word. The adults took up the compound in 
English and German form (“Eibair’). Hildegard^s i)lend Ei ball (599) 
was presumably not a mechanical bilingual blend, but a reconst nict.ion 
of the compound with disregard for the language boundary. Egg-spoon, 
with secondary stress on spoon, sec'ms conventional. Ball-beads for on(‘ 
spheri(‘al wooden bead must be original; it had level stress. 

The most interesting compound is Mann-Fraii 1;11 for “woman”. 
It had no root in standard practice. The re-(*nacted etymology of th(‘ 
English word (“wife-man”) in revers(?d order is, of course, an accidental 
similarity, though the parallelism is not without interest. Ilildegard 
had long obstinately refused to separate “woman” from “man” (609). 
In pictures she called women man 1;5-2;I. Constantly corrected by me, 
she learned Frau 1;7; but four months later, the path from Mann to 
Frau, which we had often traveled together, led repc'abjdly to the 

^ Cf. 471. I am no longer 8o sure that the compound was original. I have the 
impression that her mother sometimes stressed the second element, using “paper” 
like an adjective. 
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totally unconvoiitioiial (‘oinpound. Xaturally, it could not maintain 
itself in her laii;;ua^(*. 4'his was th(‘ only semantic blend whicli resulted 
in a compound. 

601. S< )m(*what relat(‘(l to orip;inaI compound.s is tlu^ use of para})liras(‘s 
to <‘xplain a nKaining. In fact, a phrase* like bottle picks, Wchwch is 
regally f)etter described as a ])araphr;ise than as a compound. At 1 ;10 
Ilild(*^ard used ephemerally dak for a pencil. I misunderstood the word 
as “duck'". She lauj*;hed and used Ihu* regular word dadi, Bleistift, to 
exj)lain what she meant, but then returned to dak (Stocks), which 
di.sappeared from h(*r language thereafter In This on beads 1;11, al- 
though said without- a jiause, the specific noun beads must be in appo- 
sition to the unspecified reference this, as an explanatory afterthought. 
Wluin I misunderstood h(*r statement bai bu! as ‘'Der Ball ist kaputt” 
(a case of poor judgm(*nt on my part; neither word could have this 
phonetic form at that time, 1;11), she explained the second word in- 
g(*niously by balloon way up. (A\Tien, at 2;1, the mj^sterious word da/, 
probably crash with various extensions of meaning, was not understood, 
she explained it by throw away, 671. She paraphrased the misunderstood 
word peg-board effectively by put in hole{s), 671.) 

Wh(»n a request of hers was ix'fused with the words, “Nein, Papa 
muss arbeiten”, she acc('pted the excuse and said Papa read book 1;11. 
This was her interpretation of tlie character of Papa's work. The con- 
versation took place in the bathroom, thus without support from the 
situation. 

602. Cases of child-etymology also belong in the neighborhood of 
compounds, because they often involve compounds or presumed com- 
pounds, or derivatives. These cases command special attention only 
b(*(^ause they reveal an etymologizing activity of the child with results 
unacceptable to standard speakers. Failures of this type are bound to 
ha])pen on account of the restricted experience of small children; but 
they are bascnl on the same activity as the more numerous instances of 
successful etymologizing. They prove what correct forms cannot prove: 
that the child do(*s not proceed merely 1)y imitation of individual items 
in learning words, but tries to establish semantic and formal connections 
Ixdweeii various items of the vocabulary,-^ and this is, of course, an im- 
portant step in th(* process of language learning. The finding of such 
links facilitates greatly the acquisition of a more extensive and more 
flexible vocabulary, and failures by the way-side are markers of progress. 

Blends (457) are early indications of the operation of this tendency. 

This example is not exactly a paraphrase; but the procedure of explaining a 
misunderstood word by another is related in character. 

”H. Schuchardt (Schuchardt- Brevier* p. 426, quoted by Weisgerber, 1903, p. 
151) emphasizes that man in general naturally strives for etymological connec- 
tions. The record of Neugebauer (1915, pp. 301-306) reveals an unusually strong 
degree of etymological consciousness in her son during the third year. 
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In those instances in which semantic proximity of two words induced 
the child to evolve phonetically similar forms, we can assume that she 
had a feeling that similar meanings are expressed by similar forms. In 
Hildegard’s case this feeling was strengthened by the fact that a great 
numlx^r of meanings had closely relateil forms in the two standard 
languages. 

Now, cases of child-etymology originate in the conviction that similar 
forms must express similar meanings, lliis is generally true, but th<Te 
are instances of misleading similarity, and at t.lie early stage which is 
considered here, the formal similarity need not be very close. In Hilde- 
gard’s case particularly, with many of her words based on two words 
in two standard languages, the disregarding of minor difTerences was 
encouraged. Thus we get the examples of child-etymolog>’ reviewed in 
457: miau analyzed as mehr avf, Leona as mchr Oino, petticoat as pretty 
coat. The deflection of the adverb in into a form corresponding to the 
interjection disch is a little different. Here the identity of the meaning 
in the child’s conception induced identity of form, although it is true 
that the discrepancy bt'tween the forms of the two standard words 
must have seemed less great to the child than it does to adults. 

The list of examples during the second year is short, because llild(‘- 
gard did not yet imitate longer, more complicated words. More instances 
are bound to occur in the expansion of the vocabulary after the sc^cond 
year.2^ 

603, Having removed several categories of deviations from standard 
usage which should not be called original inventions or spontaneous 
creations, w'e come to the only category to which these names should l>e 
applied, namely the creation of sound -sequences not based on standard 
words, but associated with definite, stable meanings. 

Even with this restricted definition of the terms, observers disagn^e 
violently. Some claim that children do invent wT)rds; more are emphatic 
in denying it. ‘'Why invent what exists?” says Delacroix.^^ To be sure, 
the child can find everything it needs for linguistic expression in the 
model language or languages and strives to imitate the model as faith- 
fully as possible. Yet, there remains the possibility that on th(‘ long 
road to its acquisition the child may not abvays find the desired ex- 
pression at once and may proceed independently to fill the gap, taking 
the risk of not being understood at once. This risk cannot loom large 
for the child since the same thing happens all too often with the pho- 
netically crude imitations of standard w ords. 

All examples in Stern’s last chapter arc later than 1 ;11 . Most of them belong 
to the fifth year. Sully (pp. 185-187) discusses child-etymology \^ith some inter- 
esting examples (in the Lord’s Prayer, “Harold he thy name”; neuralgia, “old 
ralgia”). Jespersen (p. 122) also gives some good examples from the literature. 

** 1934, p. 3, within a general discussion of language learning. On p. 19, he refers 
restrictions on inventiveness to a general sociological frame. There is such a 
thing as invention, he grants (1924), hut it does not go far and is not very original. 
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In examining the discussions of previous writers on the suijject, it 
seems advisabh* to separate^ very (*arly instances of inveiit(‘d words 
from later ones in childnTrs liv(‘s.2‘* At the time uhen the imitated lan- 
guage consists only of a few words, the t(‘mptatioii to invent should he 
mucli gr(*at(*r than at a latcT stage, when imitation has progressed to a 
more satisfying frame and wlam the capacity to imitate ii(‘(‘ded addi- 
tional items has grown. 

With r(*gard to the earlic^st period, we need to examine the list of eight 
non-standard words with which the index to Hildegard’s vocabulary 
(vol. 1, p. 140) begins. Six of them were very early, starting })etween 
0;8 and 1 ;0. One of them was counted as the first “word” 0;8; several 
are among the earliest words (p. 151). 

''riiese items were t^arry-ovc'rs from babbling.^ They were included in 
the vocabulary because definite meanings became attached to them, 
no doubt with a little passive aid of the environment. The adults were 
willing to understand them in the meaning which was associated with 
them. This kind of ^‘invTntion” is likely to pla}" a part in every child’s 
linguistic* development. The extent to which such ‘"words” take root in 
a ciiild’s language dei)ends on the reaction of the environment. It is 
natural for the family to take up sueh words, use them actively, and 
thereby reinforce them strongly, although the wisdom of this procedure 
is (luestionabk*. Ilildegard’s environment tried to avoid bab^^-talk, and 
consequently the babbling-words did not last long. The only one the life 
of which extended over more than a few months was a demonstrative 
interjection, which existed for at least ten months in variable phonetic 
form. It, too, was eventually replaced by standard words. 

Two of such items began much later, in the stage of imitative lan- 
guag(i. The inUTjection kx, indicating that something tasted bad, occurred 
twice 1 ;7 and 1 ;10. It was not learned from presentation, but seems to 
b(» a primitive reaction of wide-spn^ad spontaneous occurrence.-^ Pre- 
sumably it symbolizes gagging. 11 did not gain a foothold in Hildegard’s 
language. The other item is bu:: as an imitation of the sound of thunder. 
It was recorded once 1;11. It looks like an original onomatopoeia; 

Compayro, in his lonjj:, intelligent discussion (pp. 203-311), always has 
early babbling words in mind when he admits the existence of a limited amount of 
original invention 

Karla had more babbling words than Hildegard. At 1;3 she said nama- 
namanam, the vowel varying to I, which meant that she wanted to be lifted up 
into a chair. At 1 ;1 this had the simplified form ni:. At 1 ;4 she uttered a threefold 
glottal stop followed by voice in the musical intonation high-low-high whenever 
she wanted to be taken to the basement It referred primarily to her “hor8e’^ 
which was kept in the basement. The intonation might symbolize the up-and- 
down motion on the metal spring. 

*** 1 can add to the parallels in vol. 1, p. 96, note 1S2 the observation that her 
grandfather once used the same sound, much later, when he was offered a food 
wdiich he disliked. I am convinced that neither influenced the other. 
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but it is not improbable that it was based on a standard interjection of 
a somewhat different nature (vol. 1, p. GOV. 

That is all. Amonjj; her imitative words weix^ a few which wen^ diffi- 
cult to trace to a standard word. The most striking e.xamples are da/ 
for different kinds of rapid motions l;10-2;2 and nuk for “coat” I ;10. 
The former was eventually traced, by (examination of phoiuetic corre- 
spondences and (elimination of less likely prototyiH's, to crash, and th(e 
latter to Srhnucks. These derivations are far-fetclued, J grant, but not 
inherently improbable. It must be admittc'd that tht‘ d(‘rivation nmains 
speculative. My frantic search for standard bas(*s prov(*s that my ex- 
perience had by that time convincc'd me that all of Ilikh'gard’s words 
proceeded! from standard words. Students who approach the problem 
with the conviction that children do inv('nt words will undoubtedly 
take these words as proof of their thesis. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that it is very difficult to follow 
the child in all the often crook('d ways of sound-imitation and semantic 
modification.^® Observers who attempt this with less detailed care than 
is done in the present record are bound to miss connections which exist 
but are not quite obvious. Stern (p. 38G f.) has criticiztxl th(‘ lack of 
linguistic imagination and psychological intuition displaycnl in the 
examples of earlier scholars. His summary of the problem and of the 
discussion in the previous literature (pp. 385-393) is sensibl(‘ and ex- 
haustive. With him, I would grant the possibility of invTmtion as a re- 
sult of the play instinct. I find some siudi examples ev(m in IIild(*gard’s 
language at a later stage, ^ in spite of her linguistic conser\^atism. Such 
coinages of momentary playfulness, however, do not become* i*st.abllshed 
unless accepted by a group of speakers.^^ 

Onomatopceias, including the imitation of noises, belong to the cate- 
gory of original inventions if they are primary, not taken ov(*r from 
conventional forms presented by adults.®^ We have seen (468), however, 
that there were no certain primary onomatopoeias in Hildegard’s 
infant-language, and few doubtful ones, which include the al)ove- 
mentioned bu:: for thunder.**'^ 

** Karla had a word dam, damp at 1;10, which changed to damp 10 1 ;10 and 
meant “I want it” or “Give it to me”. It looks like a real word, but I was unable 
to find the etymon. “Jump” seems too far removed in meaning. 

3® Wundt (p. 297 f.) finds arbitrary names for things from the fifth year on. 

Gr(!*goire (p. 264), who attacks Stern, agrees that enrichment of the standard 
language by children’s words, if it occurred, w^ould not be due to the speaking 
activity of the children, but to that of the parents, who save the word from eclipse. 

Stern (p. 385) wishes to exclude them from the category. I grant that they 
form a class by themselves and are on a different linguistic level. They are a form 
of imitation, but not imitation of standard w’ords; cf. C’ornpayre'; pp. 303 , 308, 
Preyer p. 100. Their position is intermediate between original and imitative 
words. I prefer to confine the definition of imitative words to those imitated from 
standard speech. 

” Examples of authors arguing in favor of word-invention. Stevenson p. 120, 
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604. In the preceding discussions we have looked at certain categories 
of meaning and the manner in which the child expressed them. In the 
following part of the analysis we shall reverse the process and examine 
phon(‘tic words taken over from the standard language with regard to 
the meanings attached to them in the child's usage. Every observer 
notices that these meanings do not at once agree with those of standard 
speakers. Meanings are learned gradually, just as phonetic forms are 
(596). 

Complete failures are rare, particularly in the case of a child like 
Hildegard, who was cautious in the use of new words and did not at- 
tempt to incorporate them in her vocabulary until she felt some assur- 
ance that she could cope with them phonetically and semantically. 
There is nearly always some agreement between the standard meaning 
and the child's meaning; but the outlines of the latter are often less 
sharp at first than those of the former, even considering the fact that 
standard meanings th(*mselves are less stable than the naive observer is 
inclined to think (593). 

Chambers (p. 30 ff.) has a neat metaphor to illustrate the haziness of 
meaning and the growth in clarity. The child's intellectual landscape is 
like a meadow in a dense fog. Xear-by objects are clear. Those next 
removed in distance are dim. Remote ones are in a light of mystery. 
Beyond that lies the great unknown. ‘‘The child unquestionably per- 
ceives the world through a mental fog. But as the sun of experience rises 
higher and higher these boundaries are beaten back". “The inexpe- 
rienced user of a new word chops now on one side, now on the other side 
of the line."*^ 

605. Several authors attempt to break down the growth of semantic 
precision into categories. One aspect of this process is the progress from 
predominantly emotional (affective) and volitional (conational) factors 

Kirkpatrick (1891) p. 176, Jcspcrscn pp. 156-154; against: Bloomfield p, 30, Com- 
payr(^ pp. 293-311 (especially pp. 301, 303: invention only at earliest stage), 
Fcycux p. 165 f. (but original word-formation), Meringer p. 220 (agreeing with 
Idclbcrgcr and Stern; but definitely new creations with external inspiration), 
Nausester (1904) p. 37 (but the inflections in language are a playful creation of 
children— a bold hypothesis), Preyer pp. 153, 186, 216 , 252 (von Taube case, p. 
263), Tndtel j). 345 (“The fairy tale of childreiPs word-invention”), Wundt p. 
2t)7 f. A middle ground (invention very limited) is taken by Delacroix (1930) p. 
332 f. (at least neologisms, which do not persist, however), Lukens p. 438 ff. 
(inventions playful or early and ephemeral; good collection of examples), Tappo- 
let p. 411. N(‘ugebauer has a special study of original formations; the scope of her 
study i.^ wider than the present topic, but the examples from the speech of her 
son, who was \ cry independent in the handling of language, are interesting. 

Tiie same .article presents an interesting demonstration of the haziness and 
the gr(e,vnig clarity of the meanings of selected words at a later age. Of 2922 
“children”, age 5-27, 98^ were “befogged” as to the meaning of the word “monk” 
at age 7, S2^\’ at age 12, 24^^ at age 17 (p. 50). Cf. Macdougall p. 34: “The child’s 
mind wanders at first in a fluid medium of relations which is potentially indefin- 
ite.” 
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to cloiirer and clearer objective reference, which has perhaps been an- 
alyz^'d best by Lewis/^^ Much about this asptn't has been iiK‘or])orated 
in the discussion of syntactic growth (507-541). 

Considering the types of words used rather tliaii the purpose' of tlu' 
whole utterance, Bloch (1921, p. 700) makes the point that proper 
names are the first to have exact meaning.^*’ That is to l)e expected, be- 
cause the variability of reference of standard words hokls least for names. 
Still, even in this domain, childixm’s usage is not without vacillation. 
Bloch himself excepts “Papa” and “Mama”, which are rather late in 
having exact meaning, not because the child recognizes the shifting 
reference of the words in standard usage, but l^ecause he extends their 
application for a while (Hildegard: Papa E 1 ;2-K 1 ;3) to all men and 
women regardless of their relationship to any other jKTson. In Hilde- 
gard ’s case (list 4, p. 170, vol. 1), it is to be noted that the name Rita 
w^as for four months (l;5-9) also applied to Rita’s friend Ilelen.'**’ 

No principles of semantic stratification in Hildegard ’s selection of 
vocal^ulary are discernible during the first two years.^^ The guiding 
principle is the interest and need of the speaking child, and it will not 
he easy to reduce individual variations to a common denominator. 

One further item should be recalled in preparation for the semantic 
analysis wdiich follow^s. The association between separate semantic 
units and corresponding separate phonetic combinations is much less 
close in child-language than it is in standard languages. The linguistic 
accident of homonymy is a restricted phenomenon in the latter, whereas 
it plays a considerable part in child-language (458 f.; cf. vol. 1, p. 172 
f.). Unless the etymological history of each child-form is first established 
carefully, observers are likely to be misled by homonyms into assuming 
many more instances of unorthodox handling of meaning than neces- 
sary.®^ Many solutions remain problematic at best; witness the numerous 
instances of blends (457), in many of w'hich an influence of meanings on 

Pp. 143 flf., 212, 221. The teleological (volitional) value of knowing the name 
of objects is emphasized by Decroly (p. 120 ff.), who attacks Stern’s belief in the 
child’s awareness of the symbolical value of words. Contrary to Stern, he thinks 
that the stage of language of action comes before the stage of objective reference 
and finds arguments supporting his position in Trac}” and Kirkpatrick. Much of 
the disagreement is explainable by the pernicious practice of too many authors 
to take nouns at face value at too early a stage. Bloch (1921, p. 710) states cor- 
rectly that nouns at the early stages cover not only objects, but all activities 
connected with them. Premature statistics about parts of speech falsify the gen- 
eral linguistic picture. 

Cf. Decroly p. 121. 

Cf. note to 609. 

** Velten sees the problem and aims at establishing ‘‘lexical patterns”; but his 
child was so slow in learning to speak that the yield of his article is much more 
significant with regard to the growth of phonemic patterns than with regard to 
the problem at hand. 

Change of meaning and overlapping of homonyms must be kept apart in 
semantic analyses of standard w’ords as well; cf. Sperber p. 87. 
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phonetic forms was assumed. Much that happens in children’s language 
learning can only t>e surmised. It is one of the purposes of this study to 
show tluit casual references to child-language, usually delivered with 
naive confidenc(‘, cannot he tnisted. The processes of th(‘ acquisition of 
the speaking faculty, fniitful as their study is for general linguistics, 
are anjdhing })Ut simple and obvious. 

606. The learning of standard meanings attached to phonetic words is 
a complicated process. Just as the child gropes for the exact phonetic 
form and learns to imitate it with growing exactness until the prototype 
is r(*ached, he keeps on widening and restricting meanings until they 
coincide with the standard ideal, with many failures along the way. 
Semantic learning is much more difficult because the standard language 
itself is arbitrary in the range of ai)plications which it allows for a 
certain word, and shifts meanings with the context, when^as the pho- 
netic material of word-stems is fixed and tangible. It is more difficult, 
too, than the learning of morphological devices to (express syntactic 
relationships, b(‘cause these devices are few in number and phonetically 
rather simple. Y(‘t, th(‘ learning of meanings begins much earlier, be- 
cause words without meanings an^ useless for the purposes of communi- 
cation. A primitive communication can be achieved without morpho- 
logical elements, but not without meanings related to the standard 
ones. 

The child leanis a word as applied to a certain situation, but not, as 
a rule, from a single application. The word occurs again and again in 
situations which are similar, but not completely identical. When the 
child is able to grasp the similarity of a situation with one previously 
experienced, the word (connected with it will eventually emerges from 
memory, first passively and later actively (643-647). In learning to 
group different situations under th(» same phonetic expression, the 
child tries to follow the same procedure as the standard speakers, but 
will not always succ(H'd at once. “A child is often faced by some linguis- 
tic usage which obliges him again and again to change his notions, widen 
thiun, narrow them, till lie succeeds in giving words the same range of 
meaning that his elders give them.”^ This process must be groping and 
th(‘ way bes(‘t with failures, caused not only by the lack of experience 
on tlu' part of the* child, but also — it cannot be said too often — by the 
arbitrary and accidental practices of the standard language. 

L(*t. us illustrate with a few examples. If a child hears the word 
'‘brush” appli(xl to a hair brush, many repeated occurrences in the same 
function will bring about a firm association between the word and the 
object. TIk' word is, however, also used for a clothes brush, for a shoe 
brush, and even for a tooth brush (without the distinguishing prefixes 
at least in the function of the corresponding verb, which, in English, 


Jesperson p. 117. 
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has the same form). The child must at first be puzzled by the use of the 
same word for so many objects or uses, when these objects differ greatly 
in shape, size, and even material (shoe brushes are often made of lamb’s 
wool). Since each of these uses occurs many times, always linked with 
the same w ord, the child will learn to associate the word w ith all of them 
and will perhaps eventually understand that the similarity lies in the 
function. I>et us assume, then, that the child sch?s a painter’s brusli for 
the first time, knows no word for it and calls it “brush”, Ix^cause the 
function seeuis again comparable and the shape immaterial. He has 
performed an extension of meaning, which will evoke no comment from 
the English-speaking observer, because his language d(K‘s the same. lAjt 
a German-speaking child perform the same extension of meaning and 
the adults will laugh or think the utterance odd, because standard 
German calls the first-named objects “Biirste”, but tlie painter’s brush 
‘Tinsel’’.^^ As a further step the disapproval of the adults will, of course, 
induce eventual correction of the misapplication; but the fault of the 
intermediate mistake is not the child’s. 

On the other hand, w^hen the child uses one and the same word for a 
handkerchief, a towel, and a napkin, as Hildegard did, the adults do not 
approve, although the function of wiping parts of the body links these 
objects more closely than brushes are linked by their functions. In 
fact, in this case German can use one word, “Tuch^’, for all three of 
them (‘‘Taschentuch”, ''Handtuch”, sometimes '‘Mundtuch”). Sliape 
and material offer no sufficient inducement for distinction. How is the 
child to realize at once that in this case the slight differences in function 
call for entirely different words? 

The word “glass” is used for the material and for objects made of it: 
drinking glasses w ithin the small child’s range of experience, other ob- 
jects (eye glasses, spy glasses, magnifying glasses, etc.) on higher levels. 
Yet, w hen Hildegard used the word “bottle” for several kinds of objects 
made of glass, the extension was WTong. She had to learn that this word 
does not designate the material alone, but the shape and function. In 
view of the fact that the shape of bottles varies greatly, the child cannot 
be expected to know’ that a vaseline jar is not called a bottle, but com- 
mands a separate word. 

If the child used for each object the w’ord w hich the standard speakers 
use for it, in close imitation, no semantic mistakes w’ould occur; but the 
ability to speak would be greatly hampered. To simplify the learning 
process and to extend the range of expressible experiences, the child 
must form his own semantic clusters. Again, mistakes attest the inde- 
pendent linguistic operations of the child, which lead more rapidly to 
real speach than pure imitation, in spite of the lost motion of mistakes. 
To this extent originality can be claimed for the child’s handling of 

" Cf. 869. A good example of similar import, based on an observation of Stern's, 
is given by Lewis, pp. 191 and 212. 
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meanings. As in the domains of morphology and of word -formation, 
all independent applications of standard principles the results of which 
happf^n not to coincide with standard usage, are doomed to eventual 
extinction, as the relentless corrective force of the standard-language 
ideal imposes itself on the child’s speech.^^ 

607. In child-language, processes of growth are condensed in time and 
circumscribed by tlie rigid model of the standard language, which is the 
goal of the development. What would be called descriptive semantics 
and historical semantics in standard languages coincide in child-langu- 
age. Descriptive (synchronic, static) semantics studies the variability 
of meanings with the context, the situation, and the intentions of the 
speaker; this is what is at present popularly understood by “semantics’* 
(593). Historical (diachronic, dynamic) semantics studies the change 
which generally accepted sets of meanings undergo in the course of time 
in a community or language; this is what linguistic scholars have pri- 
marily been interested in for several decades. Both approaches to mean- 
ing are valuable, and light falls on both aspects from child-language, in 
which the two methods move into immediate proximity of each other. 

608. For the purpose of grouping the phenomena affecting the meaning 
of words, the tentative^^ classification which has long been used by his- 
torical semantics is serviceable. We shall therefore look at Hildegard’s 
meanings under the headings “extension of meaning” and ‘^restriction 
of meaning”.'*^ The category of “transfer of meaning” is, in child-langu- 
age, usually too closely related to extension to be kept separate from it. 
We shall keep in mind that this grouping is a methodological one and 
will as such sometimes prove to be too rigid to do justice to the com- 
plexity of the processes of living speech. Sometimes we shall find an 
overlapping and interaction betw’een these categories of “change of 
meaning”.^* The frame of reference for “change” is in our case prima- 

The term “analogy”, in a wide sense, can be applied to the learning of mean- 
ings, as Cousinet docs. His paper gives mapy interesting parallels between seman- 
tic operations of children and adults, debating the theories of previous writers 
and discussing representations, concepts, and notions, terms which I have de- 
liberately avoided in the text above. Semantic learning is, of course, not limited 
to infant-language. For uncommon words it continues through life. Tappolet 
(p. 405) shows that the meaning of the relatively common verb “sell” was still 
too restricted in the usage of a six-year-old girl; she protested that houses cannot 
be sold because they cannot be carried away. 

Cf. Sperber p. 04. 

Wundt (p. 301 f.) claims that there is no extension or restriction of meaning 
and no formation of concepts until much later, but that on each occasion an in- 
dividual concrete object is named by association. I cannot see an essential dif- 
ference between the two processes. The question hinges on the definitions of 
concepts (593), and an overrating of the intellectual character of adult w’ord 
concepts is probably involved. 

In fact, every extension of meaning in child -language calls of necessity for a 
later restriction, if it is not in conformity with standard usage. (The last two 
chapters of Lewis’s book deal competently with these two phases.) This is the 
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rily the semantic system of the standard language with its relatively 
fixed complexes of meaning, not the older meaning, as in historical 
semantics. Otherwise expressed, the standard meaning of the day is, in 
child-language, both the point of departure and the end of the semantic 
development, because the child tries to imitate what standard speakers 
carry to him and because his unorthodox handling of meanings has no 
chance to survive the process of conformation to the standanl ideal. 

Acts by which the child tampers with meanings are usually caused 
by his lack of linguistic experience.^® He lacks certain words which he 
needs, and gropes for substitutes; and the standard words acquired do 
not yet possess the relatively sharp semantic outlines of the protot^qies. 
Obviously, these two deficiencies work hand in hand. The methods 
which the child uses in his semantic manipulations are the same as in 
standard changes of meaning; the great difference is that the results are 
temporary makeshifts bound for obliteration, comparable to individual 
and occasional meanings in standard languages, according to Hermann 
Paurs terminology. 

essence of the process of refinement of meaning in children’s language learning. 
The successive extension and restriction as it affects the word “papa” is described 
by Sully p. 167 and by E. B. Holt in an unpublished paper quoted at length by 
Latif p. 155 ff. Indeed, the restriction to the child’s own father is likely to be the 
first and the third stage, to be followed by a renewed, limited extension when 
the “shifter” value of the word is discovered (613). Sully (p. 167 f.) also calls 
attention to the fact that an original compound like “eye-curtain” for “lid” 
combines an extension of the meaning of “curtain” with a specializing restric- 
tion of its meaning by the addition of “eye”. For the opposite process, initial 
restriction of standard meanings, with ensuing extension to the standard scope, 
see 632. 

^•Delacroix (1930, p. 318 f.) emphasizes the “linguistic poverty” of the child 
as the cause of extensions of meaning. “II faut bien se servir de ce que Ton a. 
Peut-^tre que I’enfant qui dit dter la peau du crayon pour tailler le crayon, ne fait 
pas une comparaison, mais s ’exprime comme il peut.” Surely; but that does not 
take away from the fact that the child performs a semantic extension of the word 
“skin”, an act which is closely related to comparisons or metaphors of the stand- 
ard language. Bloch (1921, p. 707) speaks of poverty of vocabulary and lack of 
experience. The two are on the same level. Both authors speak of generalization 
of meanings. The intellectual ring of this term is misleading. The child’s early 
words have a vague meaning rather than a general one. This brings us back to the 
distinction made by Erdmann and referred to in 5Q3, note. Cousinet (p. 159 f.) 
stresses that lack of words is not the only reason for extension of meanings. Chil- 
dren perform it, too, when they know’ the corrcict w’ords. This should be admitted. 
Children proceed exactly as adults do, as Cousinet emphasizes, wdth references to 
the earlier literature. The distinction which he makes (p. 171) between the early 
naive “analogies” and the consciously playful transfers performed in games of 
imagination at a later stage, is w'orth noting. A good explanation for the extended 
use of the few words of the earliest stage is given by Cohen, p. 116; he refers to 
Pavlovitch p. 116, where, however, the objectionable word “generalization” is 
used. Cohen’s own formulation (p. 118) is better; “il n’y a pas lieu d’en conclure 
que I’enfant constitue une seule cat6gorie avec tous les objets voisins; mais les 
premiers mots acquis servent a designer les objets contigus.” 
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Instead of “change of meaning"’, we shall sometimes say “change of 
application” or “change of reference”. These are more cautious expres- 
sions, which state linguistic facts without commitment concerning the 
underlying thought processes. Wherever the traditional terms are used, 
they should l)e understood in the same manner. “Extension of meaning” 
is the use of an old word for a new object, situation, or experience. 

609. The most common phenomenon with regard to the use of words 
with a meaning dififerent from the standard, is extension of meaning. 
The (thild subsumes experiences under standard words, the range of 
which has narrower l)Oundaries in standard usage; or, expressed more 
cautiously, the child applies these words to situations in which the stand- 
ard language does not permit their use.'*^ 

Th(* arbitrariness of the limits is often that of the standard language. 
Before Ilildegard acquired the word Frau (1;7), she had no word for 
“woman” and did not feel the need for one. Women playal a much 
greater part in her life than men; but just for that reason they were 
individualized and had each their own name. Most of the names of per- 
sons in her vocabulary (vol. 1, p. 170, item 4) were female names, some 
of adults, some of (;hildren, and they were in much more frequent use 
than the few male names, nearly all designating children, many of which 
occurred only once or a few times. 

Men in the street were called Papa E 1 ;2-E 1 ;3," but later this ex- 

Sully (p. 161 f.) says that a child’s extension of meaning “must not be taken 
to mean that he goes through a process of comparing things which he perceives 
to be distinct, and discovering a likeness in these”; cf. Kirkpatrick (1891), p. 176. 
On the other hand, Moore (p. 123 f.), who gives striking examples of extensions of 
meaning, emphasizes that use of the same word for a variety of things did not 
mean confusion of the things referred to; her boy called all girls Dorothy (as 
Hildegard called two girls Hita, 605) and referred to cats and cows by the word 
“bird”, although he knew the difference between them very well (no such strik- 
ing case existed in Hildegard ’s language). Sully (p. 163), citing an example from 
Taine, characterizes a bold extension of meaning as involving “plainly a rudi- 
mentary process of classification. Any point of likeness, provided it is of sufficient 
interest to strike the attention, may thus serve as a basis of childish classifica- 
tion”. This should be admitted, and it should be added that the result is often 
different from adult procedure, but not necessarily so; standard meanings like- 
wise embrace very different things; the boldness of extension is no childish pre- 
rogative; cf. Jeapersen p. 115, Kenyeres (p. 199 f.) says that extension of meaning 
really amounts to associations evoked by some faint similarity of the objects or 
situations. Standard extensions proceed often by the same principle. It is a seman- 
tic fallacy to assume that for every standard word a definition must be found 
which embraces all its applications. That is why so many of the Indo-European 
roots reconstructed by comparative linguistics are supposed to have vague and 
general meanings. 

« The fact that the name Opa for the German grandfather, 1;(>-1, did not take 
root in Hildegard ’s language, but was replaced by Papa, may reflect the lesser 
need for individualization of men. Papa w^as on the way towards becoming the 
forerunner of the word man; but the semantic development was stopped by the 
protests of the environment. If this explanation is correct, the uses of Papa for 
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tension was rescinded, doubtless because of the critical reaction of the 
adults. By 1 ;5 the need for a general word for “man^’ was felt when she 
was describing pictures. (She had pointed out men and women in pic- 
tures since 1;4, but without a word.) She learned the standard word 
Mann, man for this purpose and transferred it correctly to living men 
from 1 ;6. The only thing which was wrong with her greeting to a neigh- 
bor, Hello, Mann! 1;10, was the fact that standard usage, arbitrarily, 
does not allow the biologically correct descriptive term to be used for 
social purposes. Meanwhile the word continued to be used for men in 
pictures, but also, persistently (to 2;1), for women in pictures. 

Here is the chief point which I wish to make in this connection. In 
Hildegard’s conception, the word ‘'man'' could be applied to men and 
women in pictures alike. Its range of applicability was that of “fierson" 
or German “Mensch".^* In fact, English “man" can have the same range 
in the standard language (“Man is mortal"). Hildegard's only mistake 
was to perform the same extension of meaning on a level of everyday 
conversation, on which standard English does not admit it. Obviously, 
the arbitrariness is in the standard language. The great jump from men 
in pictures to living men met with the approval of the environment; 
but the slight extension from men in pictures to other persons in pic- 
tures was rejected. This, at the same time, serves as an illustration of 
the great intellectual labor which the child must perform to assimilate 
the semantic outlines of standard words. It is not always a question of 
mature logical thinking, but of following the vagaries of the standard 
language in its demarcation of meanings. 

Hildegard did learn the German word Frau at 1 ;7, because I would 
correct her, “Nein, das ist eine Frau"; but it did not become a fully 
active w^ord in her vocabulary (600). She used it only when I rejected 
the word Mann. It serv’ed only for w'omen in pictures. To the end of the 
second year she did not feel the need of a general term for living women. 
That is probably the reason why man was never extended to women in 
real life. She would not have hesitated to do so, as she did with Oino 
(from Onkel), which, in actual usage, covered nearly the same range as 
“man", and was extended by her to grown-up w'omen. Cf. the early 
use of Papa for Mama, 1;2; the difficulty in learning the word Mama 
W'as not phonetic, but semantic. 

The distinction between adults and children w^as more vital to her 
than that between men and women. Man covered adults, hahy meant 
children of any age, much to the disgust of older children wdio heard 
themselves thus described. 


“Opa” need not be interpreted as reduplications of the second syllable of Opa 
(as was done vol. 1, p. 118). 

Cf. the early use of Bild (vol. 1, p. 54), which seemed at times reserved for 
pictures of persons. It went out of use before the word man was learned and may 
have been semantically its predecessor. 
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This discussion shows the coarseness of semantic contrasts which still 
prevailed at the end of the second year. The rough distinction between 
children and adults was appreciated. The finer subdivisions within these 
two categories were not 3 ^et well developed. Frau made hesitating in- 
roads into the field covered by Mann. Similarly, hoy was used, infre- 
quently, from 1 ;8, after instruction, but girl did not appear until just 
after the turn of the year. In general the undifferentiated term hahy 
sufficed. 

610. Another illustration of gradual extension of meaning is the word 
tick-lock. We can leave aside the fact that this is originally an onomato- 
poetic term imitating the sound which a clock makes, presumably a 
pendulum clock. The word is used by standard speakers of nursery 
language with reference to any kind of time-piece. In fact, it was pre- 
sented to Hildegard as a noun applied to my wrist-watch. These exten- 
sions are pre-historical as far as Hildegard is concerned. 

Hildegard used tick-lock from 0;11, first with reference to my wrist- 
watch, soon also for a wall-clock. At B 1 ;0 she applied it to four or five 
watches and clocks which differed considerably in appearance, location, 
etc. Since the time-telling function of the instruments meant nothing to 
her, of course, the basis for grouping them together with regard to the 
application of the term must have been the fact that she heard the adults 
call all of them tick-lock or Uhr. The only possible clue in her own ex- 
perience supporting this grouping is the sound which they all made 
(there were no electric clocks in her range of experience at that time). 
The sounds produced by a wrist-watch and a wall-clock are so different, 
however, that she would probably not have grouped them together 
linguistically without the inducement of standard practice. 

Up to this point the extension of the meaning had followed standard 
usage. At 1 ;0 I showed her a gas meter, naming it in German, '‘Gasuhr”. 
She said tick-lock. It is not easy to decide whether this was a purely 
linguistic reaction to the word “Uhr” or an association with time- 
pieces by the shape of the instrument. The word “Uhr” had not been 
presented often; at least in speaking to her, the nursery word “Tick- 
tack” was favored. On the other hand this particular gas meter had 
round shape, whereas my wrist-watch and the other familiar time- 
pieces were square or rectangular. 

Still, the round shape must have become characteristic of a tick-lock 
at some time, perhaps because some of the time-pieces, although angular 
in frame, had a round dial. At 1;2, on the ocean boat, she was greatly 
interested in a fire hose wound on a red spool, which she greeted again 
and again enthusiastically as tick-lock. The adult can see no other point 
of contact but the round shape. She certainly did not hear this object 
called “Uhr”. At 1;3 she called a bathroom scale tick-lock, again on 
account of its round dial. 

Roundness was not the only criterion, however. By 1 ;4 she identified 
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clocks in the street, whethcT round or square. She was groping in more 
than one direction for making her use of the word identical with the 
baffling extensions and restrictions of the standard language. The 
example is particularly illuminating, In^cause the unifying criterion in 
standard speech is the time-keeping fun<'tion, and this function was 
bound t-o remain obscure to the child for a long time to come, since she 
had no sense of time (586). Thus she continued to attach the word to 
varying objects upon clues which did not satisfy the adult speakers: at 
1;4 to the drawing or photograph of a machine, because a control-disc 
was the onh" part of it which evoked a memory in her, namely that of 
a clock-dial; at 1 ;9 to a round eraser for typewriter use. Roundness 
apparently remained an important criterion. On the last occasion she 
even held the eraser to her ear. I would hesitate to conclude that she 
mistook it for a watch. I prefer this analysis: the shape summoned up 
the word tick-iock, which she had often applied to circular objects. The 
saying of it evoked the memory of holding an object to which it was 
applied to her ear, and she did so mechanically. She did not really ex- 
pect it to tick, and felt foolish for yielding mechanically to an impulse 
which was obviously out of place. Her facial expression revealed this 
feeling, or at least a doubt as to the correctness of the identification, if 
we insist on interpreting the behavior as indicating a logical operation 
rather than an acquired reflex. 

The story of the word tick-lock shows a constant extension of its field 
of application. Some of these extensions found the approval of the en- 
vironment, those to a variety of time-pieces. Others were indulgently 
admitted, those referring to discs of dial shape. Others were rejected: 
the hose spool, the eraser. In the latter half of the second year, Hilde- 
gard used the word most frequently correctly; but she could not Ixt ex- 
pected to achieve the correct limitation until time meant more to her. 

611. From circular objects it is only one step to spherical ones, [kills 
are naturally the first object through which children become acquainted 
with spheres. Hildegard learni*d the word ball 1 ;0 in German form, 1 ;9 
in English form. She applied it at first to her toy balls, of which she 
owmed three at the time, one being crocheted. Historically, the standard 
use of the word for this purpose is probably a restriction of a more gen- 
eral meaning; but d(?scriptively, I suspect that for most standard speak- 
ers it has l)ecome the basic meaning, the numerous other uses of the 
word “ball’’ being felt as extensions of it. At any rate, that is the situa- 
tion for the child. 

Hildegard used it at 1 ;4 to ask for a toy balloon, repeating the process 
which has taken place in the standard language, because “balloon” 
is ultimately derived from “ball”, but violating standard semantic lines 
of demarcation, because a balloon can no longer be designated as a 
ball. She applied the same word to a ball of yam. So does standard 
English, but with a consciousness of metaphorical use, which need not 
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have been present in Hildegard’s use. The similarity with her crocheted 
ball was great, and the functional difference may have been vague to 
her. 

More strikingly she said it twice when she saw the dome of the ob- 
servatory on the campus 1 ;8. She undoubtedly did not mistake it for a 
ball to play with. I also refuse to interpret the designation as the result 
of an intellectual operation of the type: “This object is approximately 
spherical as my balls are; therefore it should be named the same”. The 
process is undoubtedly more primitive: the shape recalled that of the 
balls, and this recollection brought up the word Ball. It could be para- 
phrased: “When I see this object, I am reminded of my ball”. Underly- 
ing this extension is, nevertheless, an incipient classification by the 
spherical shape, which the standard language performs in many in- 
stances with the designation “ball”, but does not happen to permit in 
this instance. 

Later extensions 1;11 were less adventurous. Paper-ball is standard; 
the spherical shape is rather imperfect, but the function often coincides. 
Both the form and the function of game balls are the bridges to extended 
meanings, in the standard language as well as in child-language. Hilde- 
gard did not learn the word “marbles”, although the German equivalent 
“Marmeln” sounds similar. Balls sufficed. She did not yet feel the need 
of specification. The name is logically adequate, but the standard langu- 
age prefers to emphasize the functional distinction rather than the simi- 
larity in shape. She did have a separate word for beads, which meant 
necklaces composed of beads, and wooden beads for stringing up. She 
needed it, because both the ornaments and the toy were important to 
her, and particularly because the beads were not always spherical. The 
classification by function outweighed that by shape in importance. 
For a wooden bead in spherical form she did coin the compound ball- 
beads once, which shows that the shape could emerge to secondary 
importance at times. The compounds egg-ball, and, in hybrid form, 
Ei-ball, were taken over from standard speakers. Adults and children 
can waive the emphasis on the shape in favor of the function. The solid 
rtiblwr ball, which was shaped and colored like an Easter egg, served 
the same purpose as ordinary balls, with pleasantly surprising variations 
in bouncing effects, but differed in shape. If shape were the invariable 
classifying principle for balls, the designation “egg-ball” would contain 
a contradiction in terms. This shifting of the semantic link shows again 
how difficult it is for the child to learn the logically unreliable semantic 
system of the standard language. The child’s procedure is no more 
haphazard than that of standard languages; but his performances have 
no chance to stand up against the authority of the standard language. 

The material from which balls are made does not enter into considera- 
tion for the standard language: hollow rubber, solid rubber, wool, 
paper. The child did not need, on that account, to feel any hesitation in 
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applying the word “ball” to the dome of the observatory or to glass 
marbles.®® On other occasions, the material is the primary concern of 
the standard language and of the child, as has been shown for glass 
(606). When Hildegard used paper-ball for tin-foil rolknl into a ball, the 
designation was not acceptable to standard speakers; but the distinc- 
tion between paper and paper-thin tin-foil lK>longs to those finer dis- 
tinctions which are not yet within the capacity of a small child. 

612. An example of how material can be prominent in the child’s 
attempts at classification in defiance of standard usage is the nursery 
word Wautoau, which reproduces the barking of a dog in conventional- 
ized form and can therefore be applied as a noun only to dogs. Dogs 
differ greatly in looks, and they do not always bark. On the whole, this 
diflSculty seems not to bother children much. Dogs are interesting 
enough, so that the classification becomes soon perfected by experience. 
Errors of judgment do occur. Hildegard called a stone lion Wauwau 
1 ;1. She probably took it for the image of a dog, which is not surprising 
in view of the great variation in the appearance of dogs. I^ater on she 
used the word for a great variety of animals, real ones, sculptures, and 
pictures: horses (bronze book-ends 1;3, pictures 1;4, live horses 1;G, 
although she understood “Pferd”), an elephant (porcelain) 1 ;C, a sloth 
(picture) 1 ;8, an Easter lamb (made of cake with sugar frosting) 1 ;9. 
At that stage she presumably mistook them no longer for dogs, but she 
used the name of the most familiar animal for any animal. She had a 
number of other words for animals (vol. 1, p. 170, item 3); but many of 
these were conventional imitations of their voices learned by drill. 
Only birds seem to have been set off from quadrupeds early. Of the 
latter, the cat was the first to be added to Wauwau at 1;8, and cats 
were never called Wauwau before that, the call kitty had been imitated 
1;3, but did not become established. No other animal name came to 
rival those of dogs and cats in importance. The mature word dog, with 
the diminutive doggie, did not make its appearance until 1 ;1 1 . Appar- 
ently the single designation Wauwau was satisfactory for any mammal 
during the greater part of the second year. Although animals and their 
voices are of great interest to children, the break-down into species 
proceeded slowly and was not carried into great detail. 

Aside from animals, the word was u.sed for objects which were not 
animals, and this brings us to the topic of transfer of application by 
similarity of material. At 1 ;3 Hildegard used it for her toy dog, which 
was made of soft material, and for her soft hou8(^ slippers, which had 
decorations simulating a face on them; they could Ik; taken for a dog’s 
face as easily as for any other kind of face. The transition to the em- 
phasis on material is clearly discernible here. It should lie stressed, 

“ But cf. 680. Standard “glass marbles” shows how a designation can start out 
from a material and end up with a function, in complete oblivion of the origin. 

“ Karla did call cats Wauwa^i 1;4 (vol. 1, p. 131, note 278). 
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how(‘\'(T, that the material was not the only bridge of extension. In the 
exampl(‘s first discussed, material was entirely disregarded in favor of 
more (‘ssential characteristic's. In objects which she handled regularly, 
the fe(‘l of rugged softness was quite likely to push itself into the fore- 
ground of attention. She fiad probably touched dogs and noticed the 
similarity of the feel of fur. 

The example whicrh shows this branch of semantic extension most 
clearly was observed at 1 ;4 , when she saw an advertisement containing 
the picture of an old man clothed in furs. Her reaction to it did not mean 
that sh(‘ took it for the picture of a dog, but that the shaggy furs brought 
dog’s fur to her mind, that of real dogs or, more likely, that of her toy 
dog or her slippers. 

Other extensions of the same word do not concern material, but pro- 
ce(?d on similar paths of association. As early as 1;1 Hildegard asked 
for her picture book by ^‘barking”. In a sense, Wauwau meant then 
“picture book”; it was a linguistic device to induce the environment to 
produce it for her. To say that the meaning of the word was extended 
to include the picture book, is, however, a somewhat mechanical way 
of describing the process. What actually happened must be this. Want- 
ing the book, she recalled primarily the pictures of dogs in it, and this 
imaginary stimulus produced the accustomed linguistic reaction.®* The 
explanation is similar for her use of this word, at 1 ;7, for her owm baby 
pictures, simply because on one of them she held a toy dog in her arm. 
The emotionally appealing incidental feature called forth the associated 
linguistic reaction. Perhaps this case could be called a “transfer of 
meaning”. If the bridge, the dog visible in one picture, had remained 
unrec^ognized, the observer would consider the case puzzling. 

The occasional meanings of Wauwau which strayed too far from the 
domain of the word in standard usage, receded as the vocabulary grew 
and made standardizing restrictions possible (630). In fact, for her 
baby pictures, the rival term baby was already in existence, and the 
general term Bild ^^'as applied to them at least after immediately pre- 
ceding presentation. Since the use of Wauwau for her picture found no 
support in the language of standard speakers, it had no chance to main- 
tain itself 

613. The picking out of an incidental feature, like the dog held in a 
baby picture or the control disc in a multigraphing machine (610), 
was, of course, not the child's regular procedure. Many other machines 
wore designated by a word which characterized them as machines. No 
such relatively abstract term was presented to the child; each machine 
was given its own individual name. This specification was, however, 


I have similarly assumed the operation of an associatively recalled visual 
stimulus in the episode, in which she said pretty at 1;4 upon feeling a necklace 
without seeing it (vol. 1, p. 120). 
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still beyond the child’s power. For all but the most familiar machines, 
special names were not yet learned. When the need arose to name a 
machine, the memory of the most familiar machine, the automobile, 
came to Hildegard’s mind. She said German AiUo or English auto for 
all sorts of contrivances which she assuredly did not confuse with motor 
cars. Not a conscious, intellectual, but a subconscious, associative, 
emotional category “machine” was undoubtedly operating in this lin- 
guistic behavior. The choice as to what to call a machine was, of course, 
arbitrary; in fact, adults would find it difficult to define a machine be- 
yond the obvious cases. 

The predecessor of the word Auto was the interjection sch, which 
Hildegard learned at 1;0 as an accompaniment to railroad games. It 
did not refer at first to machines, but to sounds (the interjection was 
meant to imitate the sound of an engine), extended to the sound of 
music 1 ;0, but also to motions and moving objects 1 ;4, cars, elevated 
trains, chairs which she pushed around the room. The next step was to 
apply it to objects capable of motion, but not moving, a wrecked car, 
cars in pictures, a toy wheelbarrow (which acquired its own name, not 
yet permanently, at 1;10 and 1;11), a picture of an old-time carriage. 

This primitive word had to do service for six months, until more 
specific words were learned. The most important progress was the split- 
ting off of the verbal idea of moving by means of the v^orb ride 1 ;8. 
Auto 1 ;5 and choo-choo 1 ;7 took over the noun functions, hardly with 
any advance in specification. 

The word Auto, with which the English auto competed from the 
beginning, was learned for pictures of cars 1;5, for real cars 1;8. It was 
once applied at 1 ;8 to a toy duck on wheels, which was otherwise called 
duck on account of its similarity to the bird — again a case of an incidental 
feature (wheels, rolling motion) coming to the foreground of attention, 
in this case merely as an occasional designation. It is not impossible to 
assume that my Auto as applied to the duck is comparable to metaphors 
of standard languages. 

Up to this point the rolling motion on wheels furnished, presumably, 
the inducement to use the word Auto, At 1 ;9 however, she reacted to 
the illustration of a complicated instrument for use in psychological 
laboratories first with choo-choo, then with Auto. The only point of 
resemblance with either a train or a car was that it could also Ije regarded 
as a machine. Piep-piep-Auto 1 ;9 for a flying airplane showed that the 
wheels could recede from the focus of attention, leaving only the ma- 
chine-like characteristics. The kind of motion emphasized by her was 
the flying motion, indicated by the nursery word for bird. The ingenious 
compound represented, as such (600), a great step forward. The double 
designation enabled the hearer to rule out much of the vast semantic 
area covered by each of the elements and understand the utterance as 
a reference to the limited field in which their meanings could meet. 
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The electric mangle in the kitchen was called Auto at 1;10. It had, to 
be sure, a revolving drum; but this would hardly have called up the 
memory picture of wheels. I think it is safe to say that the slowly ro- 
tating part of the ironing machine was disregarded, except in so far as 
it contributed to creating the impression of a machine.^ 

The other examples of all involve cars, real ones and toy 

autos. The meaning of the word was in process of being restricted to 
usages in closer conformity with the standard meaning. The more 
formal w^ord automobile, rare in the presentation, w^as learned at the same 
stage of semantic maturation, 1;11. 

A side-light is thrown on the semantic vagueness of Auto by the origi- 
nal compound Auto-noise 1 ;10. It w’as formed in recollection of an 
experience in which a real auto had made a frightening noise close to 
her. The emotional component of fear, however, had been distilled out 
of the word by the time of its first appearance, although a fear of autos, 
without linguistic expression, persisted. It was used for noises of any 
provenience, including cars, but not at all confined to them. Not even 
great intensity was invariably a requirement; a sucking sound produced 
w’hile drinking was enough. The semantic accent was on noise. The 
genetically obsolete qualification could cling to it l)ecau8e the former 
vagueness of Auto did not forbid it. The extension of meaning went so 
far that Auto was in this compound almost completely divested of mean- 
ing. 

614. In the preceding discussion the word choo-choo was mentioned 
several times, In^cause it competed with Auto for the designation of 
objects which recalled each other through a vague resemblance sub- 
sumable under the standard term ‘‘machine’'. It was learned two 
months later than Auto, at 1;7. In accord with the presentation, it 
referred at first to trains. Rather naturally, because^ sch had been 
l(‘arn(‘(l in connection with railroad games, it fell soon into the grooves 
of meaning prepared by this interjection. The illustration of a piece of 
psychological apparatus, already referred to, was first “called” (reacted 
to by) choo-choo, then Auto 1 ;9, which show’ed that the two w^ords w'ere 
synonymous as well as vague in meaning; perhaps it also showed that 
the former was not fully satisfactory. Aside from trains, choo-choo was 
us(‘d for an airplane 1 ;10, a wheelbarrow 1 ;10, a street -car 1;11, a trunk 
1 ;1 1. All (hes(' items had their own names l>efore the end of the second 
year, ('xcepl “trunk”, which differs from the other cases. Motion is 
involved in all three of them, motion on w^heels in two. Together with 
th(‘ apparatus of 1 ;9, they might all l)e classified as “machines” by 

In popiiljjr usage, the automobile is sometimes simply called the “machine**, 
with a rrstriftt'd, specific meaning of the word. In the remote jungles of Costa 
Rica, 1 had the experience of hearing an adult, uneducated wilderness dw’eller 
ask, up(»n seeing a photographic camera for the first time in his life: “<iQu(^ m6* 
quina es Karla called a camera choo-choo at 1;3. 
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mature speakers. A trunk does not fit in this classification on any count. 
The word was evoked by the fact that the sight of it recalled to Hilde- 
gard her traveling experiences, by association. This instance could 
hardly be called an extension of meaning; it is a transfer of meaning, 
or better, a transfer of reference. 

Choo-choo showed less inclination to become restricted to the proper 
meaning. The extended applications continued longer than in the case 
of Ait/o. The latter seems to have emerged from the semantic hazc' a 
little sooner. Still, there was a nucleus of semantic distinction in spite of 
the overlapping of the two terms. Cars were never called choo-choo. 
Trains were never called Auto. Half a month before the end of the year, 
the standard nursery compound choo-choo train was learned. It led over 
to the maturer word trains which she had understood for several months. 
Doubtless the child was ready to add this specific* tcTm only U'cause 
the semantic fog around the word choo-choo was beginning to clear away. 
The emergence into active use of the words airplane^ strcet^car, and 
wheelbarrow,^ all at 1;11, confirms the assumption. The casc‘ illustrates 
the breaking up of large, ill-defined areas of meaning and d(*signation 
into smaller ones with sharper outlines. 

615. It seems that functional considerations determine the extended 
use of words quite frequently. I give a few more examples of this cate- 
gory. 

She learned boat at 1 ;10 and used it at once for a toy sailboat, although 
she was not familiar with sailboats. She recognizc^d the similarity of 
function. This transfer was anchored in her language l)ecause it agreed 
wfith standard usage. At 1;11 she applied the same word to the pictures 
of an airship, again recognizing the similarity of the function and dis- 
regarding the difference in the medium of locomotion, as the standard 
language does. Of course, English and German happen not to have 
chosen ‘‘air-boat”, but “air-ship”; but the transfer involved is the same. 
“Ship” w’as not in her vocabulary. Even the ocean liner, which must 
have dominated her experience in this area long after the transatlantic 
trip, had usually been called “boat”. If German had maintained a 
stronger position in her speech, “Schiff” might well have becjome the 
key word in this area of meaning, and then the transfer w’ould have 
resulted, no less accidentally, in a designation comparable to the cor- 
rect one, “air-ship”. 

The word cake had an early occurrence at 1 ;G, in which it served to 
designate candy. Later, wrhen it really became active, from 1 ;9, it was 
used in close agreement with standard practice for real cakes and fic- 

The first more specific term for a wheelbarrow was wheel, used only once 
1;10 for this purpose, with extension of meaning; wheel had been used since 1;8 
in the proper sense. This seems to confirm that the wheel was the salient part of 
the apparatus. The full word wheelbarrow was learned at 1;11. Wheel was, in ad- 
dition to its correct use, also extended to include a toy w'agon and a ring 1 ;11. 
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titious sand-cakes. She learned caridy at 1 ;10, but used it also for cherries 
1;11. Anything s\ve<*t to eat apart from the regular meals fell into the 
same s(‘mantic classification, or, stated more cautiously, called forth 
the word l)(*longing to a similar object. Specification proceeded rapidly 
on account of the strong (‘motional importance of sweets. Candy and 
cake were already kept apart at 1;10; for the latter, the German syn- 
onym, Kurhcft, was in active use at the same time, 1;10-11. “Cherry^', 
hov\(‘V(‘r, was not I(*arn(Hl. It is all right to say that the poverty of the 
vocabulary inad(‘ it necessary to use s(*mantically related words. It is 
just as corr(‘ct, and p(*rhaps more significant, to take the reverse view: 
specific words w(‘re not learned until it lK‘came important to break down 
a hazy s(‘mantic ar(‘a into finer sub-divisions. TluTe is no indication that 
Hildegard felt her earlier indiscriminate us(‘ of words as inadequate. 

Bobhy-pin 1 ;7, whi(*h d(‘signates a hairpin of special shape, was used 
for hairpins of any shajK'. The child did not understand the specification 
by shape* and disregarded it, extending the use of the word to all pins of 
similar function. 

616. A few more examples in which the material furnished the bridge 
will also be giv(‘n. 

Hild(‘gard learned oil 1 ;(> for cod-liver oil. She used the same word 
independ(*ntly for oily preparations use‘d on her skin and in her nose 
and found herself in full agreement with standard usage. Of course, she 
usi‘d it also for vaseline. This is objectively an oil derivative, but the 
standard language does not choose to call it an oil, on account of its 
slightly different consistency. 

Milk bottle 1;10 was used correctly, but once for a bottle filled with 
white tooth-powder. I doubt that she mistook it for a bottle filled with 
milk. Its shape was diffen'nt, and the utterance must have In^n made 
in the bathroom, where milk bottles did not belong. The white color 
simply reminded her of milk-filled bottles, and this called forth the 
verl)al response* associated with them. Color can perhaps be included 
among material properties, or at least physical characteristics. 

617. In all the examples of extende'd meaning, we have found that one 
object or experience called up another which seemed similar to the child 
in some rt‘spect. It should not surprise us that the points of similarity 
seem to the adult sometimes far-fetched. The emphases of the child 
need not lx* the same as those of the adult. New impressions cluster 
around established ones, and the association brings about the same 
linguistic response, until the progress in speaking leads to the break- 
down of complexes into smaller units and thereby to a refinement of the 
semantic system. 

In some cases the association^ was quite loose, being based on mere 

“ 1 am conscious of the fact that modern psychologists avoid the term “asso- 
ciation”. It seems to describe the underlying facts adequately, however. I use it, 
leaving it to the reader to substitute other terms which may suit him better. 
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contiguity or on a functional link which was not close' enough to allow 
the adult to use the same unmcxlified word. 

Sandbox was learned 1;10, but was at 1;11 also use'd h>r siind, not 
only sand in the box, but sand accumulated in ht'r sIuh's and pocke'ts 
from playing in the sandbox. The wind was, of course', far more imi)or- 
tant to her than the container. One might siiy that tlu* si'mantic accent 
was so decidedly on the siind that the box part was submergc'd in her 
consciousness, although the word existed iiuh'pendt'iitly, with clear 
meaning, in her vocabulary. On account of the latter fact it may, how- 
ever, be better to assume that the functional link betwt'cn tlu* sand and 
the sandbox was felt to be so intimate that no lexical distinction was 
needed yet. This situation woukl have Ix'C'n much less striking if llildi'- 
gard has used “sand” for both purposes, as adults might- well do (“Play 
in the sand” instead of “Play in the sandbox”); but she did not learn 
the simple word ”sand” before 2;0. 

Piano was used at 1;11 also for the piano Ixmch, tlu' real one and lu'r 
toy piano bcmch. Rather than to state that tlie }>iano iiss('mbly including 
the Ix^nch formed one undivideni conceptual complex in lu'i* mind, I 
would say that seeing the l)ench recalled tlui piano by functional c'on- 
tiguity. The difference between these' two ways of looking at the situa- 
tion is not very great; but the latter vi(*w may Ix' geiH'tically mon* ad(‘- 
quate. If Hildegard had called another musical instrument piano, it 
would have been an extension of meaning of a more conventional kind. 

The use of the word for the piano Ix'nch is pe'riiaps Ix'tter calk'd a 
transfer of meaning from the point of view of traditional s(*mantics. 
Genetically the process is very similar. An association with another 
object somehow related calls forth the corresponding linguistic response. 

Another transfer would seem much more pardonable to adults. Hilde- 
gard used the word sun-siiit, which she k'arned at the very end of 
the year, also for my bathing-suit. The similarity in material, in cut 
(this was still the time of full-length bathing suits for men) and even in 
function, was so great that the transfer doc^s not offend.^ The child 
may well have noticed the differences in all three respi^cts, but did not 
feel them to be important enough to make a linguistic distinction, 
particularly, to learn a new word in order to emphasize it. (Even a 
year later, she still used the word for any bathing-suit. She did not feel 
the need for narrowing the semantic sphere of mn-suit to provide for 
the slight difference of function, this being all that was left of the dis- 
tinction, sin(*e material and cut must have Ix'cn recognizf'd as non- 
distinctive by the time she had se('n a variety of sun-suits and bathing- 
suits.) 

618. In the whole preceding discussion we have examined nouns. 

Cf. this newspaper gag: “When they’re hanging together on the wa.shline, 
who can say which is junior’s sun suit and which mother’s bathing suit?’’ Arnold 
Glasow in “The Wake of the News’’, Chicago Daily Tribune, July 25, 1045. 
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Extension and transfer of meaning were not restricted to nouns, how- 
ever. They were also performed with other classes of words. 

Adverbs w(Te often involved. Up 1;4 w^as used in a variety of situa- 
tions. Few of the uses differed greatly from standard practice. That 
makes the extensions less striking, but the semantic process is the same. 
When the result do(\s not differ from standard usage, it is impossible to 
decide whether the child has performed original extensions which happen 
to agr(‘e with standard usage, or imitated standard expressions which 
make use of the same word. More likely, the former hypothesis is cor- 
rect, the standard example serving merely as a confirming and anchor- 
ing device. 

llildegard learned np for the wish to be lifted up on the davenport, 
but the word did not remain restricted to this situation. On the first 
evening she uttered it as a reaction to my command ''aufstehen^’. This 
was in all likelihood an indeixiiident extension. In English the same w'ord 
is used in the latter situation (“get up, stand up”), but in German it 
w ould not l>e possible to use exactly the same adverb. In other w^ords, the 
sam(‘ extension performed wdth a German vocabulary item would have 
resulted in an unacceptable version. (The history of auf 1;6 in vol. I, 
p. 38, may be compared; but it is complicated by the fact that it w'as a 
liomonym of au8^ ouL) 

Disregarding, for the moment, the use of up for the opposite wish 
I ;4, which we reserve for a separate section (625), we come to its use 
for the wish to have the lid of a box taken off, 1;6. “Off” is the w^ord 
whi(4i adults would use for this purpose, but the child may have thought 
of the upward motion which the lid was to perform. During the follow- 
ing m(»nths, up served wishes to have an upw^ard motion performed 
with h(*r own person, another person, or an object. Some of them un- 
doubtedly were independent extensions, although others may have 
been influenced by standard “get up”. From 1 ;8, the ingredient of wish 
subsided, factual statements of motion or position being made with the 
word. The extension to static position is possible in colloquial English 
(“It is up in the liedroom”). In German, again, it would have over- 
step^HMl the semantic limits (*‘oben” vs. “hinauf”). There are limits 
to the static use in English. Hildegard's use of up for “I am upstairs” 
was not standaixl; but how' was she to know^? Adults who objected to 
such a misuse might as well have objected to the arbitrariness of the 
colloquial standard. Such instances show' that the widening of the realm 
of applicability of an adverb does not proceed by docile imitation alone. 
On the other hand, the learning of a compound verb like cover up 1;11, 
in which the local meaning of the adverb has faded out, is definitely due 
to the standard example. Other compounds like pick up 1;10, roll up, 
fuing up I ;1 1, in which a more or less faint remnant of the local meaning 
surviv<‘s, h(4i>ed the child to go the same semantic way as the standard 
language has gone. The process was facilitated by the fact that the child 
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expressed, by that time, also the verb, whieh then took over the seman- 
tic accent. From 1 ;7, up was commonly used in the phrase way up, 
just like its opposite, way down. Both phrases occurred in a similar 
variety of uses (cf. vol. 1, p. 133). 

619. The German adverb^' alle meaning “all gone’’ 1 ;7 furnishes good 
illustrations of extended use. In colloquial German it is used only for 
exhausted supplies, occasionally for an (exhausted p<Tson. The latter 
meaning, which approaches slang, did not occur. Hildegard used the 
word at first in the standard meaning, as a substitute for her earlier 
English all 1 ;o with the same meaning, bascxl on standard “all gone”. 
It was at once extended to the meaning “(a person is) gone”: Mama 
allc 1;7. The English version shows how small this step is. Standard 
German, however, dcK'S not allow the word to be applied to persons in 
this sc'iise. Hildegard, undoubtedly, was not translating the English 
“gone” into German allc, but extending its meaning slightly, as standard 
English does (although the proc(‘ss is, historically, the reverse in English: 
“gone” fits persons primarily, things metaphorically). Bath allc, bathe 
allc 1;9, meaning “I have finished bathing”, contains another slight 
extension, to an action. Neither Cierman “alle” nor English “gone” 
happens to fit here. All gone was learned in full 1 ;11, but allc continued 
to be the favorite expression (until 2;1, when the English synonym swept 
it away). It was still used for persons, even when no action preceded 
which resulted in the disapp(‘arance, as is required for standard “alle” 
and “gone”. It amounted then to “not there”. This is again a slight 
shift of the meaning, the bridge being the negative idea contained in 
the word, which she sometimes und(‘rscored by shaking her head with 
the utterance. Wchwch allc 1;11 offends less; again, English says “a 
pain is gone”, although Cierman does not admit “alle” in this situation. 

This example is illuminating, because* all the extensions are slight, 
most of them even permissible for the English equivalent, but not for 
the German word. They show that the child was operating independ- 
ently in widening the semantic sphere. The result might have Iwen 
correct, and the process would then have been much less easily observ- 
able. As it was, Hildegard ’s uses of the word covered a wider territory 
than in the standard language. Its meaning was vaguer, although no 
vaguer than that of many standard words; this particular one happens 
to have unusually narrow limits of applicability. The vagiumess made it 
more useful in the early stages of speaking. Later, it would have ne^eded 
narrowing down to standard outlines, if it had survived. Perhaps, the 
sporadic use of the synonym weg from 1 ;10 was the forerunner of this 
refinement. It fits many of the situations in which alle was not standard. 

620. The word hy-by has two realms of application in nursc^ry stand- 
ard, as a good-by greeting, customarily accompanied by waving the 

On account of its meaning “exhausted”, alle can also be classified as an ad- 
jective (54Q, especially last note;. It is similar to “fort”, “weg”. 
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hand, and, hy extoiisitiii, in the phrase '‘go by-by” for "go for a walk, 
for a ride”, d’ho (Jerman equivalent for the former usage is “winke, 
winke”; but this expression, by its nature, does not lend itsidf to the 
same (*xt(^nsioii as in English. If Hildegard had learned the German 
term, or if the English one had not undergone the (‘xtension in standard 
usage, sh(* might well have pi'rformed it hersc'lf, because this is a typical 
extension in child-language. In fact, the English extension is probably 
bascid on children’s usage; adults would not easil}" coin the phrase 
“go good-by” for this purpose. 

The use of this word starts early and with a strong emotional com- 
ponent. C’hildren like to be taken outdoors, at any rate Hildt'gard did. 
She learn(‘d to understand the word as early as 0;1 1 as a clue for waving 
good-by, one of those little drills which are performed with all children. 
When she said it herself, from E 1 ;3, the other meaning seems to have 
prevailed at once. Hearing the cue "by-by” or the German equivalent 
“ausgehen”, she would repeat bt/-b]/ 1;4 and mn into the other room, 
where her coat, hat, and stroller were kept, instruments for implement- 
ing the fulfillment of the wish and therefore associate^d with it. Conse- 
quently, she said biz-br/ spontaneously, later 1 ;4, with reference to 
articles of clothing which she wore on expeditions into a wider world. 
The wish to go out, usually present, could disappear on such occasions, 
but not the pleasant memories associated with these articles. Still, 
a progressing intellectualization can be discerned in such instances. 
The vague reference was sufficient at a time when the need for naming 
the articles individually and specifically was not yet felt. 

At E 1;4 she said bi/-by with falling intonation, with a considerable 
pitch interval Iietween the two syllables. She had learned the device 
by which the farewell greeting is distinguished in standard speech from 
its application in the phrase. 

The later history of tfie word in the two-word stage shows the clearing 
of the fog which originally enveloped the vague term. At 1 ;8 she often 
specified, by-bi/ Aa/o, by~by dwO’CJwo. At 1;9 another kind of specifica- 
tion lx‘came desirable. Once she was disappointed because the wish 
by-by was fulfilled by her Ixung placed on the balcony of the apartment, 
which did not satisfy her. She invented then the specifying phrase big 
by-by. Although the content of big was not so intellectually clear as it 
is in the language of adults (where it is also relative, but refers more 
definitely to size), it sufficed to convey the desired idea. 

At 1;10 Hildegard once pointed to the window and stated By~by 
dunkel, which meant “It is dark outside”. This utterance is interesting 
liecause the first word was divested of its usual component of wish or 
pleasure and the second of its component of fear. It was an objective 
statement of fact. It is also interesting because it was syntactically 
crude. Dunkel was a predicate. By-by was psychologically the subject, 
but grammatically it cannot be assigned to any standard part of speech. 
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It was used in a vague associational way. The utterance wivs clear enough 
to convey the desired meaning, hut cannot Ik* subjected to conventional 
grammatical analysis. The adverb ou(mh\ which might l)e a synonym 
if by-by was meant as a static adverb, had occurred on(‘e at 1 ;9, but wfis 
not yet really active. Thus no organized manner of oxprt'ssing the idea 
was at her disposal. 

During 1;11 Hildegard used again the specified form of statement, 
By-by street-car, this time as a factual report of a past event. More 
important, she said once By-by, go by-by, adding the verb, which meant 
a great step for^vard in grammatical analysis. 

621. In the field of adjectives, dunkel, “dark"’, 1;8 furnishes an illus- 
tration of fluctuating reference. I introduced the word, showing her 
dark rooms and halls in the apartment. It is doubtful how far the idea 
which she connected with the rather abstract word corresponded to the 
relatively clear meaning it has in the standard language. At 1 ;10 llilde- 
gard had a brief period during which she was afraid of the dark, and the 
word dunkel, perhaps now clearer in intellectual meaning, lxH‘ame the 
vehicle of this emotional component. This fear complex subsided, but 
the word continued to be the carrier of the emotion of fear, transferred 
to other media. For a few days she was afraid of rolling window -shades 
and referred to them by dunkel She also called thunder dunkel, but 
with a glance at the shades. It is possible that the window, for whiirh she 
had no word, furnished the bridge Ix'tween these varying meanings. 
She observed sometimes through the window that it was dark outside 
(by-by dunkel 1;10); the shades were on the window; and the lightning 
which accompanied the thunder was visible through the windov\\ 
Certainly, however, dunkel did not mean ‘ ‘window It expressed fear. 
With progressing intellectualization, she found less emotional para- 
phrases for shades and for thunder, and dunkel was divested of its emo- 
tional emphasis. 

The situation wuth regard to the adjective big 1 ;8 was similar. The 
factual meaning of was sometimes present, but more often the word 
w as used as an emotive in connections which do not correspond to stand- 
ard usage (518). The extension of meaning concerns here the emotional 
overtones, which are often present in standard speech, but subordi- 
nated to the factual content. 

Descriptive adjectives in attributive position were rare (558). In 
predicative position (549), most meanings deviated little from the stand- 
ard, except in early one-word utterances, for which the classification by 
standard parts of speech is misleading. 

Some words, like mehr and no, hovered on the boundary line betwccm 
adjectives and adverbs (558). The grammatical uncertainty is a con.se*- 
quence of their use with extended meanings. Functional distinction.s 
were not understood well enough to prevent extensions of meaning from 
crossing such boundaries (624). The same consideration applies to per- 
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sonal and possessive pronouns, two categories which overlapped in the 
form my, 

622. V'erhs, altliough late, did not escape extensions of meaning. 
Bite 1 ;10 had the; standard meaning frequently, but was soon 1;11 made 
to cover situations in which the standard language uses “spank”, 
“slap”, and “pinch”, words which were lacking in Hildegard’s vocabu- 
lary. The vague meaning of the verb might be defined by the adult as 
“cause pain by physical interference”. The standard restriction to the 
us(‘ of teeth, without emphasis on pain, was a form of specification for 
which the child did not yet feel a need. Instead of saying that the 
poverty of the vocabulary forced the assumption of related meanings 
i)y this verb, it is lietter to say that the related verbs were not learned 
because no finer specifications were yet required by the child. The dis- 
tinction is important. It means that the child, in using “bite” for non- 
standard purposes, did not perform a metaphorical extension, but failed 
to grasp the limitations of the standard definition. The term “extension 
of meaning” is fitting only from the point of view of the standard langu- 
age. Genetically, “lack of limitation of meaning” would be a more ade- 
quate description. 

The difficulties involved in learning the limits within which the stand- 
ard language allows a verb to Ik‘ used can be illustrated negatively by 
the verb roll 1 ;8. Hildegard learned the word as a cue, in its German 
form, for the game of rolling on the floor. At 1;9 she transferred it 
spontaneously to rolling a glass. At 1;11 she said roll up for rolling up 
stockings in the hand. These are three quite different rolling motions. 
Yet, in this case, the standard language permits the use of the same 
verb for all three* motions. If it insisted on the same degree of specifica- 
tion as with the verb bite, the transfer of 1 ;9 would appear as an exten- 
sion of meaning. Genetically the situation is the same. The child ^s 
procedure was identical, but the n\sult differs, because the standard 
language defines this verb as loosc*ly as the (4iild did in the preceding 
case. It is not easy for a child to learn that some words have a wide 
range, whereas othei's are restricted in their applicability. The wide 
range, the louse definition are the natural condition of a child’s early 
vocabulary. Limitation of definition, if required by the standard, is not 
primarily a cons(*quence of increased vocabulary; rather, the vocabu- 
lary increases Ix'cause the need for greater specification is felt as the 
child grasps more and more of the finer semantic discriminations made 
by the adult sf)eakers of the environment. 

The verb wash 1 ;8 was used in a variety of meanings : to wash clothes ; 
to wash parts of the bod}"; and, as a noun, for wearing apparel subjected 
to the process of washing. All these uses were correct because the stand- 
ard allows great latitude in the application of the word. In such cases 
we cannot decide whether the child performed spontaneous extensions or 
learned each application by imitation. As in the chapter on morphology, 
mistakes show independent handling of imitated material more clearly 
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tluin items which happen to ho correct, that is, in agRH'inent witli stand- 
ard practice. 

Crash, the hypothetical etymon of a puzzling word in Hildegard’s 
vocabulary l;l6, agreed fairly well with the standard meaning in only 
one application, at 2;1 : throwing away a broken glass. If tlu* etymology 
is correct, the other instances involve extended meanings: letting herself 
fall into my lap, the most common meaning l;10-2;2, and running 
around fast in the garden 1;11. Rapid, surprising motion is a vague 
definition, which is adequate for this stage of stmiantic development. 
In the last-mentioned application the surprise element would have faded 
out. This is possible, just as the element of accompanying sound, which 
belongs to the standard meaning, was suppressi'd. The standard meaning 
was much too specific to be assimilated by the child in all its prcH'ision at 
once. 

The verb buy, which had a precarious existence 1;11, was used in 
connection with a toy balloon brought home from a shopping oxpc'di- 
tion. The fact that the balloon was not actually bought, but given as a 
favor with a purchase, was, of course, beyond the powers of discrimina- 
tion of the cliild. The example illustrates clearly why early mc^anings 
must be vague. The meaning “acquired in a store” was remarkably 
precist* as it was, in view of the fact that not even a general verb “re- 
ceive, get” existed in Hildegard's vocabulary. It was too specialized 
to be incorporated firmly in her sptHJch (it is marked as ephemeral in the 
Vocabulary). She used it once or twice because her mother had used it, 
with satisfactory comprehension; but it did not yet fill a real need of the 
young speaker. 

Tlu* reason why more verbs did not undergo extensions of meaning is 
twofold. In the first place, many of Ilildegard's early verbs were such as 
could be applied to a great variety of situations in tlu* standard language*, 
like put, fix, make, also spuicu. Vague as their standard nu‘aiiing is, they 
were used infrequently (until 2;0), because just for this reason they could 
still be dispensed with. On the other hand, most verbs were not l(*arn(*d 
until the last month of the second year, and by that time tlu* powers of 
specification had already grown sufficiently to enable the child to grasp 
more specific meanings accurately enough and to us(* tlu^ v(‘rbs cor- 
rectly. Thus we have the (jiieer situation that the primacy of vague 
words is, in the case of verbs, hidden by the fact that verbs were not yet 
necessary syntactic ingredients of sentences and were omitted wlu*n 
they added nothing essential to the utterance, wher(*as they were usf*d 
when they were the carriers of essential elements of the idea to be ex- 
pressed. To illustrate: “wash ears,” “watch Mama,” or “The duck 
bites me” could not well be expressed without the verbs; but “Jack 
has the measles”, “This is wet”, “I want this”, “Fix my hair”, “Make 
wet”, or “Put this bell on” could still do without the verbs as long as 
the feeling for s\mtactically complete sentences was not well developed. 

Sometimes the evidence is misleading. The verb wake up 1 ;10 apfX3ars 
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only in situations in which it was us(*d correctly, in the first two months. 
This was accidental. 1"h(‘ diary allows (681) that the meaning was not 
y(*t shan)ly detined, the later evidence proves that it was not well sepa- 
rated from that of “get up’’. 

623. Ivxtensions and transfers of application in the case of interjec- 
tions ne(‘d no detailed discussion. Words which serve primarily the ex- 
pression of an emotional reaction are usi‘d in a variety of situations in 
which the reaction is the same or similar. For illustrations, see the range 
ov(T which the primitive interjection 0;8-l;6 was used (vol. 1, p. 
81 ),^^ or the various transfers of reference in connection with the inter- 
j(*cti()n fich 1 ;()-r> fvol. 1, p. 121 ), together with the specific terms super- 
seding it at tlie stage f)f growing refinement of vocahular^^ The latter 
example shows at the same time how an interjection can be utilized as 
the lH‘arer of rath(T intellectual, objective references, designating as it 
did a variety of vehicles rolling on wheels, even though they stood still 
or were merely pictured, and objects which could be pushed (613). 
Another case is the interjection hello 1 ;o (vol. 1, p. 05), which was 
used for hailing jx^rsons, but more commonly on the telephone. At 
1 ;8 it took on the function of the verb, “to telephone”, and at 1 ;9 that 
of the noun, the t(4ephone as an instrument. 

624. These last exampl(‘s show incidentally that extension^ ^ '* lean- 
ing do not halt at functional boundary lines (cf. 621).* Words p^gg 
easily from one part of speech to another without change .in liirm. The 
English standard frequently allows this, but the child went much 
further. The lack of morphological development and the meager syntac- 
tic organization allowed greater freedom in the handling of words. 
Functional vagueness and semantic vagueness are not the same from 
the point of view of the standard language (595), but for the child they 
go hand in hand as aspects of the hazy outlines of words. 

When the negative adverb not was acquired 1 ;1 1 , its negative meaning 
was clear (mough to Hildegard. She practiced it especially in the phrase 
not (la. “not theix^”, meaning “not present”, and contrasted it con- 
sciously with the corresponding positive f^tatement : Meow da — meow 
not da, with emphasis on tlu' negative. During the siime month, however, 
she also said no, not as a ndnforced sentence adverb; that is to say, the 
functional difTerence between the negative which takers the place of a 

** Kxteiulod applications can oven he found for expressive gestures. Hildegard 
had a gesture to call attention to music 1;(M, with isolated recurrences 1;8 and 
1 ;11. It is mentioned under radio (vol. 1, p. 134). She used the same gesture 1 ;2 on 
the ocean boat when she heard t he agonized sounds produced by a victim of sea 
sickness. Their identification with music was offensive to adults, but it cannot be 
denied that there was a modicum of resemblance. She beat time with her index 
finger when she passed the door of the social hall where she had previously heard 
a trio play. She did it also at the second door, from which she could not have seen 
the musicians. The gesture had been transferred, bv association, to the room 
( 640 ). 
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sc'iitence and the negative* which is inst'rted into a si*nlence was not yet 
understood. For the same reason, no used as an adjective before a noun 
is suspicious in correct examples like no hoof:, no A -a 1;11. l\>ssil)ly 
the functional extension was correct only U'cause the standard language* 
sec'ms to allow the siime transfer (d(.K*s allow it, speaking descriptively). 
When Hildegard used the same word in a negative imperative (no bitr 
2;1 for “don't bite”), her u.sage was at variance with the standard; 
yet, the process of extension behind this case was in all likelihood the 
same. The three English negatives, not, no, and don't, all in her vocabu- 
lary by the end of the year, were sc*mantically clear, but functionally 
not well distinguished (554). 

The case* of haiuii 1 ;9 is comparable. It was basically a verb, but 
functional limitations were not clear to the child. In Imj Ban 1 ;9 it 
looked like a noun, but must have be(*n functionally indistinct; big, 
likewise, was not clearly an adjective, but a vague emotive. In /Vipa 
make Bau 1;11, in a syntactically rather advanctnl construction, the 
grammatical object takes the place of a noun with less room for doubt. 
Sinc(*, however, such a noun had not lH*en presented to the child, the 
inf(*rence is inescapable that Hildegard perform(*d a functional transfer 
which might have l)een permissible with an English stem, but usually 
does not work out in (lerman. Of course*, there is su(*h a noun as “Ban”, 
but it d(K?s not belong to the colloquial level of speech, certainly not of 
small children’s speech. 

I shall not multiply the examples of functional extension, l^hey 
appear often in the record, but belong in the semantic analysis only by 
way of a side-glance. 

625. The designation of logical opposites by the same word is a strik- 
ing special case of extension of meaning.^'* It puzzl(*s the adult that chil- 
dren use the same word for “up” and “dow n”, for “warm” and “cold”,”*’ 
even for “no” and “yes”.”’ This procedure seems more radical than the 
extensions discussed up to this point. Of course, designation of opposites 
by the same word is not unknown in standard languages.®'-’ Oerman 
“leihen”, and similarly, English colloquial “to loan”, is said both of 
the lender and of the borrower; the syntactic context or the situation 
must be consulted to determine the exact meaning in each individual 
instance. An apartment is “rented” both by the landlord and by the 
tenant.®* This example, even more than the preceding one, gives ris<* to 

Sully (p. 164 f.) states that association with the opposite is related to exten- 
sion of meaning by association and explains it as due to the difficulty of abstract 
relations. Stern deals with “Gegensinn” on pp. 2311-241 and 25G. 

®® Cf. Jespersen p. 120. 

Preyer p. 82, on the basis of Lindner’s observations at 0;0; cf. Preyer p. 100. 
Preyer himself (pp. 151, 173, 182) noticed affirmation instead of denial at 1;11; 
at 2;4 and 2;7: “too much’’ instead of “too little’’, “never’’ instead of “always’’. 

Cf. Egger p. 44 f., .\ment p. 134. 

•* These examples are better than that given by Ogden, p. 66: a “screw-driver” 
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occasional misun(](Tstandings, and yet the language is not seriously 
inconvenienced l»y the ambiguity. Other examples might be added: 
“a book sells”, *‘a book is sold”, ete. They all go to show that logical 
opposit<*s are iH)t always clearly distinguished in linguistic expression. 

Th(*re an* f(‘w cas(\s of the kind in Hildegard’s record. The typical 
example, “hot” for “cold”, occurred once 1 ;7. Touching a plate with 
ice cream, she said hcifis. The jisychological explanation is obvious: 
c()nsid(*rabl(‘ deviations from average temperatures were covered by 
the same* word. "J'his represents a two-phase* discrimination among tem- 
pe*ratur(*s: normal and not normal. The next step is a thr(*e'-phase dis- 
tinction: cold, normal, and hot. IIilde‘gard re'ached this phase* as late as 
E wh(*n cold was adde'd to the vocabulary. The series was not 

subdivi(k*d further. “Warm”, for instan(*e, was include*d in hot. Since 
normal temperatures were not commented on and no word existed for 
th(*m, the vocabulary progresse'd, speaking linguistically rather than 
psychologically, from a one-word phase* (hot 1 ;4 and its synemym from 
the* other language, heiss 1 ;5) to a two-word phase (cold E 1;10). The 
reason why hot preceded cold is that the child had more experiences in 
the house*hold with hot and warm objects than with cold ones. The 
words remaine‘d attached to e*one*rete objects, radiators, flaming mat(‘hes, 
etc. There* is an instance on record that she did not understand my 
statement, ”Es ist heiss,” referring to the weather; she examined the 
obje*cts lx*fore me for their temperature, 1;10 (598). 

Up was used 1 ;4-5 for both “up” and “down”. One word covered 
the wish for a change from the present position To be sure, she learned 
doim also at 1;4, but said it for some time only mechanically upon re- 
(piest, wher(*as up was used spontaneously in situations in which the 
adults expected “down”. In this case the one-word phase was overcome 
rapidly and e*arly. The bilingual situation enters into the picture by the 
fact that up had a German synonym, auf 1;G. It was, however, not 
applied to a change of her own position until 1;11, and seemed to be 
bjised on a standard separated prefix rather than on an independent 
adverb. 

There is a case of undistinguished uses of “light on” and “light out”. 
Operating the light -switch wjis a hiscinating experience. She said 
light out at 1 ;8, and aus in the same situation 1;10. She used a??, from 
the German presentation “Licht an”, at 1 ;10 correctly, but also for the 
opposite operation, switching the light off. “On” and “out” were used 
correctly in many examples. They are opposites only in this one special 

gets screws in and out. This is a case of linguistic economy; “screw-driver and 
-puller” would be too cumbersome German selects the other aspect, for the same 
reason : “Schraubenzieher”. 

In Karla’s case it even included the wish to be taken out of her play pen. 
Her first word was down 1 ;1 , and the one-word phase lasted much longer. Up was 
not added to the vocabulary until 1;7. 
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application, even more clearly in German than in English, where 
“off’' may take the place of “out”; “off”, however, was not learned. 
We find that out was used in this function two months l>ef()re an, and 
yet the distinction Ix^twecm axis, its synonym, and an was not clear by 
1 ;10. The explanation is that the first usc‘ of light oxii 1 ;8 was an echo of 
the presentation. At 1;10 the adverbs were used without the noun, 
more independently. An was the stronger and could cover the two 
opposite operations. A ns existed as a vocabulary item, but was not yet 
distinguished semantically from axi. Undoubtedly, the distinction was 
learned soon thereafter. For the time Ix'ing, either word could 1 h» used 
as a signal for operating the switch, without consideration for the spe- 
cific effect of the operation. 

626. These are the clearest instances of exact logical opposiU^s covcTed 
at times by the same word. In all of them, the explanation is that the 
child us(id a single word to indicate a deviation from a normal condition 
in any direction.®^ Specifying the direction represented a latter s(‘mantic 
stage, into which Hildegard was entering already without as yet reach- 
ing clear differentiation. 

It is doubtful whether cases like man for “woman”, Onkd for “Tant(‘” 
(609) should l>e included. They are in complementary rather than con- 
trasting Halation. 

In the remaining cases, the merging of opposiU's was appanait rather 
than real, because the intellectual semantic content of the words in- 
volved was much fainter for the child than for adults. 

At first glance it seems striking that the adjective big was firmly 
established in Hildegard ’s vo(!abulary from 1;8, whereas the opposite, 
“small, little” was missing until 2;0. Big was applied in a great variety 
of situations. Sometimes it was connected with objec^ts which adults 
would definitely call small (a small egg-shaped solid-rubber ball), some- 
times with words to which a consideration of size cannot easily be 
applied {by-by, A -a). It might Ih‘ argued that size is relative, that ob- 
jects may apfK?ar large to a child, small to an adult. One might also 
think that here, as in other instances, any deviation from indifferent 
size was expressed by the same word. In so far as the child referred to 
size at all (and this intellectual semantic component was not always 
completely suppressed), the (*xplanation may be correct; but it d(xjs not 
serve for the instances in which siz(‘ was not a consideration. It is more 
satisfactory^ to say that the emotional component of the word (admira- 
tion, awe), which adults often attach to it by intonation, especially 
when speaking to small children, was singled out by the child and made 

“ Thus Jespersen p. 120, Stern p. 240 f. Preyer’e explanation (Ament p. 134) 
amounts to the same. Bloch (1921, p. 707) makes the point that the sensations 
“cold” and “hot” are precise, but not so the words, which means that the liriKuis- 
tic situation differs from the psychological conditions. Stern (pp. 254-256) em- 
phasizes the emotional value of all early adjectives. 
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its chief content. Big was primarily an emotive and only secondarily a 
designation of size. 

A different explanation applies to misuses of danke, thank you. In 
addition to correct uses, dada was also said when she handed things to 
others, E 1 ;4-5. This usage may hide a case of homonymy; the word 
may he a reduplication of German “da'\ which is standard for this 
purpose (she learned the corresponding English here at 1;9). It may, 
however, also be a confusion with regard to the domain of a social 
formula which was learned rather mechanically, by social training. 
Hildegard learned thank you as early as E 1 ;3, but during the first month 
it. was a mechanical response to a request, really without meaning. 
Because of the constantly repeated demand, the use of the social formula 
gradually became better established and clearer; but it did not reach the 
vitality of the antonym please, more commonly in German, bitte. 

Bitte was learned E 1 ;5 as the successor of an expressive non-linguistic 
gesture, hand-clapping; please at 1;9. Both were used frequently and 
much more spontaneously, because they served the interests of the child 
more effectively. They produced results. They were necessary to pro- 
cure things and services which she coveted. Nothing was gained by the 
standardizc'd expression of gratitude after the desired result had been 
obtained, except the satisfaction of a social demand with which she 
would be importuned if she did not comply, and this urge was naturally 
mu(4i weaker. When she did not produce the conventional reaction, the 
adults would remind her by the question, “What do you say?*’ Some- 
times she would then answer bitk at 1 ;7 and produce thank you only 
when the first answer was rejected. This is not surprising, because the 
adults asked the same question when she forgot to put a request in the 
proper social formulation. She kneAv that a social pattern had to be 
satisfied when she heard the question. The semantic value of this linguis- 
tic luxury to her was slight. 'Hie stronger formula was likely to come up 
first in her mind. 

Naturally, the frequency with which both formulas occurred in daily 
life and the insistence of the adults on the choice of the proper one pro- 
duced the correct distinction early. 

627 . In the later months of the second year, confusion of opposites 
(or rather, what appears to adults as confusion) w^as obser\*ed less fre- 
quently. In fact, from 1 ;9 a predilection for antithetical statements 
became conspicuous ( 540 , 562 ). This frequently obstTved phenomenon®® 
is an indication that the cliild is progressing to a tw’o-phase stage of 
meaning, and is in full harmony with the postulated principle of con- 
trast. At 1 ;9 Hildegard uttered negative and positive statements of the 
same structure in sharp opposition. No Mama's stocking — this Mama's 
stocking is the example given in the diary, with the remark that she 


Cf. further, Sully p. 174 f. 
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liked to make such antithetical utterances.®^ Correspondingly, the 
familiar phrase way up sprouted, at 1;10, the opposite way down, not 
in direct imitation, hut by indeix^ndent n'placement of the adverb of 
place in the phrase by its opposite. It was applied first t-o the slide in the 
neighbors' backyard, then, in our newhousi*, to the wish to go down the 
stairs, two situations in which adults would hanlly use the phrase 
“way down". 

Also at 1;10, possessive relationships were practicetl in antithetical 
statements of ownership: (This is) Dada's hat — this (is) mine; Papa's 
pocket — my pocket. 

At 1;11, the contrast pattern was extendini to a matter of syntax: 
Where my ballf — Da my ball. The inti'rrogative adverb of place was 
learned in the contrast between question and answer. Meow da — meow 
not da, with a strong emphasis on not, toward th(' end of the year, shows 
that tlie negative adverb, in perfected form and independent use, was 
learned and practiced in contrast patterns. 

628. The preceding excursion into the field of antithetical statements 
was necessary to show that the progress to logical disquisitions belongs 
to a later stage of language learning. It is part of the gradual intellectu- 
alization of speech, which has of necessity considc^rable bearing on the 
sharpening of meanings and therefore on the scope of semantic exten- 
sions. 

As the vocabulary grows, each item needs to embrace less and less 
semantic territory; or, expressed in reverse, as meanings become morci 
sharply defined, more and more words are needed to express the mean- 
ings now excluded from the semantic domain of words in the earlier, 
limited vocabulary. Addition to the vocabulary and reduction of indi- 
vidual semantic complexes are two facets of one process. Both are fea- 
tures of the progressive mastery of the standard model. It is best not to 
assign priority to either of them. 

This consideration implies that the later months necessarily show the 
process of semantic restriction in operation. The early vagueness of 
semantic categories, which goes together with the need for a very 
limited vocabulary, results in extensions of meaning from the standard, 
as has been shown in the preceding sections. In the following, a compari- 
son of Hildegard’s earlier meanings with those in her later, more de- 
veloped language will demonstrate how wide semantic complexes were 
broken down, with the aid of added vocabulary items, into narrower 
ones, which involves a narrowing or restriction of the meanings of the 
older words. 

629. Examples of secondary restrictions of meaning have been given 
incidentally in the foregoing discussion of semantic extensions, to demon- 

^ Concerning antithetical negative and positive statements, cf. Bloch (1924), 
p. 39; K. Biihler p. 234 f., with reference to Stern’s examples, p. 204 ff. 
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strate by contrast the earlier dififuseness of reference. In this context it 
is necessary to remind the reader of some of these examples. Sometimes 
extensions and r(*strictions were intertwined. We should not expect the 
child to progress always in a straight line. 

A complicat^ed example is the history of the word baby, in which the 
interplay of the two semantic processt's l)egan even before Hildegard 
said the word herself (1 ;2). She understood it E 0;8, when the question, 
“Where is the baby?’’ made her look at her own baby picture. The re- 
striction of meaning involved was induced by the adults. Two weeks 
later she t)egan to distinguish between this baby picture and other pic- 
tures, reacting correctly to “Wo ist das Bild?”, which meant pictures on 
the wall other than the favorite one. At B T,0 she understo(xl “baby” 
to refer to h(*r likeness in the mirror and to other children, a twofold 
extension which may have been spontaneous (the diary gives no exact 
information; the semantic problem was not fully appreciated at the time 
of writing). At B 1 ;2 she expressed her interest in a little girl by saying, 
for the first time, baby. In the following months, the double meaning 
combined in “baby picture” split into two meanings of baby, “child” 
and “picture”, but the meaning “child” gained ground. At 1 ;4 she was 
able to give different words for magazine pictures according to the ob- 
jects which tbey reprcvsented. The term baby was now reserved for chil- 
dren’s pictures, a restriction which brought its meaning closer to the 
standard. 'i\) the end of the second year, the meaning of baby remained 
extended to that of standard “child”.®^ She did not learn the latter word. 
The distinction between children and adults, which was important for 
her, was achieved; but only a beginning was made toward a further 
break-down of both categories by age or sex (609). 

630. Another good example for the gradual restriction of an over- 
extended meaning is the very common word In standard nur- 

sery usage it stands for the barking of a dog, which it imitates onomat- 
opcK^tically, and, by extension, for “dog”. Hildegard ’s first use (E 1;1) 
was for barking, but also, by original extension, as a sign that she w^anted 
her picture book, in which pictures of dogs were obviously important. 
This extension incorporates the standard extension. It is doubtful 
whether the reference by this sign to a stone monument representing a 
lion w as an extension of meaning. It may also have l)een a mistaken 
identification. The difference Ix^tween these two explanations is not 
great linguistically. Anything that reminded her of th)gs brought up the 
associated response (612): her soft toy dog (an extension sanctioned by 
standard usage), her slippers with a simulated dog face on them, book- 

It is interesting to note as a parallel that “baby”, according to the Oxford 
dictionary, meant formerly a child of any age; that a reflected image of oneself 
(although of a restricted kind) was a meaning which existed to the end of the sev- 
enteenth century; and that the plural meant pictures in books, and still does in 
northern dialects. 
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ends in the form of bronze horses, and real dogs (1;3), other real ani- 
mals, a picture of an old man in furs (1;4); real horses, an ash tray 
shaped like an elephant (!;(>); a porcelain dog (standard extension), a 
porcelain elephant (original extension), her own baby pictures, because 
she held a toy dog in one of them (1 ;7); the picture of a sloth (1 ;8); an 
Easter lamb of cake with white frosting (1 ;9). 

Thereafter the use of the word for non-standard purposes ceased. A 
number of words had been learned which could be used for more satis- 
factory designations of objects involved in these extensions: baby 1 ;2 
(which was used for baby pictures, 62Q), BUd, sporadically 0;9-l;8, 
man 1 ;5, book and shoe 1 ;0, cake 1 ;9, hoitey (horsey) 1 ;10. The progn^ssive 
approximation to standard usage restricted the scopt' of applicability 
of this word as of many others. The growing refinement of classifications 
made the wild extension in all directions less and less satisfactory. It 
must ho understood that the extensions in the child’s usage do not mean 
a widening of the definition of the word to embrace all its oct^asional 
uses. The core of meaning is from the beginning similar to the standard; 
but at first there is a hazy semantic aura around it, into which references 
can be extended. This haze clears away in the course of time, and only 
extensions allowed by the standard language (toy dogs, dog picfiires) 
remain eventually in use. 

Progress in maturity of voe^abulary kept pace with the int^dlectualiza- 
tion of meaning. The more grown-up synonym doggie made inroads into 
the S(‘mantic area of Wauwau at I;!!, and even the adult word dog 
began to be use‘d. 

631. Other examples can be treated more briefly. Papa 1 ;0 meant 
also “Mama” and “Opa” in the first months, and for one month be- 
ginning E 1 ;2 any man in the street. By E 1 ;8 the unorthodox meanings 
had been given up and Papa had l>een restrictcnl again to its original 
function, a name for one individual. Mama had been learned B 1;3; 
“Opa” had fallen into disuse because the person so named was no 
longer around; the generic term man was in abeyance until 1 *,5, but 
potentially present from this time. The extended use of papa with 
shifting reference to various person’s fathers was not learned; but 
mama occurred as a shifter 1;11. 

Man itself included w omen to the end of the second year. Restriction 
by addition of the w ord Frau l)egan at 1 ;7 ; but conforming to the stand- 
ard semantic distinction w^as a laborious process, w^hich w^as not com- 
pleted during the period under consideration (609). 

Food and hunger were referred to by the spontaneous interjection m 
from 1 ;0. By the end of the month, the meaning was extended to in- 
clude the judgment of value, “it tastes good”, a conventional gesture 
being added to set off the new* meaning. The interjection became a word, 
clearly so by E 1 ;8, w hen it was used like a verb, with a subject, Frau 
m, “the woman (in the picture) is eating”. The child was ready to learn 
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th(‘ standard v(‘rh; cat was added to the vocabulary 1 ;10. The old term 
7 W, ho\v(‘ver, continued. It was henceforth restricUnl to the standard 
meaninj^ of nursery lanpjuagc*, “it Uistes good”. 

In so far as m serv(‘d as a forerunner of nouns designating food, its 
s(*mantic sphere was restricted progressively by each standard noun 
from the same sc'mantic area which the child added to her vocabulary. 
The first one, aftfT fi\'e months, was apple. Each following month 
brought additions (see the list, vol. 1, p. 170), in increasing numbers, 
swiftly (‘nough to pr(*clud(‘ the necessity of pressing m into the function 
of a noun in s(Uitenc(‘s. 

With each of the spcH-ific terms replacing it, the process of reducing 
wider ar(‘as of coverage* to narrower ones went on apa(*e. The word for 
cookie ref(*rn‘d to cookiens and crackers at 1 ;0. Cracker was learned at 
1 ;7 and its sphere of reference* e*ut olT from that of cookie, the extension 
of re‘fe*rence e)f the* latte‘r word being re'se indenl in the directiem of stand- 
arel usage*. Cake, trie‘d 1 ;t), re‘ally learned 1 ;9, cut down the s(*mantic 
sphe*re* e)f cookie again. In its first us(*, 1 ;(), cake referred ae*tually to 
candy. Candy was le‘arne‘d 1;1(), but at 1;11 it still included cherries. 
The* pre)e*e*ss of splitting ofT ur(*as of reference went on beyond the 
s(*e*onel ye*ar. 

d'he* inte*rjectie)n sch 1 ;0-(), which served for a variety of motions and 
vehicle*s, was replace'd, in its variems functions, by more specific terms 
like Auto 1 ;5, clioo-choo l;7, ride 1 ;7, wheel 1 ;8 (for ‘‘wheelbarrow” 
1;10; the word wheelbarrow T,ll). In this case the restriction went to 
the point of disapjiearance e)f the infantile word. An incidental benefit 
was that the homonymous interjection sh 1 *,6 for “sleep” could continue 
undisturlK*d. It served in the function of the verb from 1;8 (to 2;1). 
No nei*d for a more sjK*cific use of the interjection or for a more mature 
form of the verb was felt, because the meaning was clear enough. 

Choo-choo itself was for a long time a vague term applicable to divers 
kinds of machinery (614). At the end of the year it was expanded to 
choo-choo tram. It is safe to assume that by this time the meaning was 
lx*coming restricUxl to the standard one, new words having been learned 
previously to designate objects which had formerly fallen in its sphere. 
Auto (613), at first almost a synonym, must have become relatively 
cl(‘ar when the full form, automobile, was learned 1 ;11. 

632. In most of the pri'ceding instances, the child began by giving 
words a wider range of meaning than the standard model allowed. This 
range wius nxluceil later, with growing linguistic experience, toward the 
standanl range. 

Tlu* process of n'striction of meaning has another aspect. In some 
instanc(*s the (*hild U'gan with a restricted application, which later had 
to Ix^ extended to the wider standard range. An example is the inability 
to transfer the familiar word hot from concrete objects to the weather 
(625). A mon* striking instance is the association of the color name 
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‘‘weiss” with snow 1 ;8. To be sure, snow is the most impressive demon- 
stration of the color, but there were enough other white objects within 
Hildegard's range of experience. The transfer to white paper in a book 
obviously presented difficulties. At 1;9 she learned to distinguish colors 
well and said weisser once; but the principle of classification by color 
did not go any farther linguistically ( 596 ). 

Other instances concern the attempt to differentiate between syn- 
onyms which were acquired early, before the child was able to grasp 
their semantic range clearly. For a while 1 ;8, the German affirmative 
ja was used only with interrogative intonation for the purpose of re- 
questing permission. Cons^mt was given with the newly learneil expres- 
sion all right. She often asked the question and extended p<Tmission to 
herself in immediate succession: Ja? All right! The new term was ex- 
pected to be semantically different from the old one and restricted the 
function of the latter. By 1 ;9 the typical over-use of the new word had 
worn off and ja resumed its wider affirmative meaning. 

At 1 ;10 German weg was learned. Its negative idea compc'ted with that 
of the firmly rooted word a//c, which indicated, in Hildegard^s language, 
not only an exhausted supply, but also the absence of things and p(‘r- 
sons. The new word might have b(*en usc'ful for rt^ducing the inflated 
semantic scope of alle; but Hildegard did not succeed in making the 
correct differentiation. She used weg exclusively in requests, “Put it 
away”. In this meaning, however, it compc^ted with the established 
English synonjm away and did not make headway against it. Its use 
remained sporadic. 

Sometimes a differentiation between bilingual synonyms was at- 
tempted, resulting in a restriction of the standard meaning of both. 
At 1;10 it was observed that hitte was used for spontaneous wishes, 
please only as a conventional addition to requests upon demand. The 
latter w’as said in compliance with social training, when^as the former, 
older and Ix^tter established, had been found to be a useful concomitant 
of wishes, which augured well for their fulfillment. In fact, bitte went 
back to the one-word stage 1 ;5, during which it was the exclusive 
linguistic expression of a wish, to which the content of the wish had 
later been added by a sc^cond word. The younger please 1 ;9, on the other 
hand, was nearly always a functionally less important addition to 
another word, at first even to bitte it.s(*lf. 

German rollen and English roll 1 ;8 seemed later to be differentiated. 
I taught her the German word as a cue for the game of rolling (herstdf) 
on the floor. It stuck to this game and was transferred only to the rolling 
of a drinking glass around its axis, a similar motion. f)th(»r rolling mo- 
tions, like rolling up stockings into a hall, were designated by a phonetic 
variant form which went back to the English model. Cila.ss-rolling, which 
was intermediate between these kinds of motion, participated in both 
sets of forms. 
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Several words, English and (lerman, were used with reference to the 
cat: meow (Mian), hitty, and Dasch; the latter, based on German “Katz” 
(a colloquial variant of “Katze”), had developed into the name of the 
cat, the adults using the word with Ilildegard's phonetic substitutions 
for this purpose*. Kitty was only a sporadic echo for calling cats, 1 ;3, 
1;10, 1;11; it did not really become active (at 2;1, in the poem of the 
thre*e little* kittens, this nejun was in e*ach instance replaced by meow). 
Meow was at first 1 ;8 the imitation of the cat’s vence and remained 
that. In addition it also be*came the generic term for “cat” as early as 
1 ;8 (and as late as 2;1), but in a phone*tically different form. These two 
meanings and forms of the word were in force at B 1;11, and Dasch 
was use‘el to call her cat. Lat(*r tlie ge*ne*ric form se^rved also for calling. 
At the* e*nd of the year, the double*ts base'el on meow merge*d into one 
form with two meanings, which was tlie condition of the nursery stand- 
ard. Xaturall}', Dasch remainenl sc'paratenl as the name of her cat, be- 
cause* the adults had ac(*ept(‘d this restriction of meaning. 

633. The* last example le*ads over to Hildegard’s attempts to intrexluce 
fonnal elistinctions for se*mantic diffe‘rence\s, which did not exist in the 
standard menle*!. Such observations were made rather frequently in the 
e*arly months of speaking. 

At Fj 1 ;() she used a demble interjection, ^a, to speak to dogs. At 
B l;l she learned the nursery term A -a, which has the same standard 
pronunciation ; but she pronounced it at first without vowels, as a double 
glottal stop followed by voi(*(*. Whether this unusual substitution re- 
flected a subconscious wish to distinguish the new word from the old or 
not, is impossible* to decide. By 10 1 ;3 the new word had the vowels, 
but the old interjection had disappeared. 

Wauwau had at 1 ;3 the form wuwuwu, probably based on a variant 
presentation of mine to imitate the barking of dogs. It was used especi- 
ally for her soft slippers, which reminded her of her soft toy dog. She 
addressed two bronze horses with the same plionetic word, but in falsetto 
voice. The distinction, if any was intended, presumably did not concern 
a difference of reference so much as a difference of function, the latter 
form being a greeting of more or less interjectional nature. 

At 1;1, whispered ba-ba could have three meanings: Papa, Opa, 
and Ball (the German word, r(*duplicated). A week later, it was pro- 
nounced with voice in the meaning Papa. Again, at 1 ;3, baba with voice 
meant Papa, the same form whispered meant by-by. At B 1 ;4, this 
distinction (‘ontinued, although by-by had slightly improved form, 
which alone might have been sufficient to distinguish it from Papa. 
At the siune time, dada with voice meant Carolyn, whereas the same 
word whisfK*n*d meant thank you — again it was the person whose name 
was said aloud. .V little later, dadai whisjx'red meant thank you; the 
same ff)rm, with or without the final i, was said when handing things to 
anoth(*r person, which was either a reduplication of German da, or a 
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misuse of thank you^ but apparently with a functional distinction be- 
tween receiving and giving. 

At the time of obser\'ation, I sought semantic intentions in the use 
of words with or w’ithout voice. In view of the great numln'r of homo- 
n>Tns which were later found to coexist in Hildeganl’s language (459), 
I am no longer certain that such distinctions w'ere more than accidental. 
The possibility, however, remains that, at the stage of few* words, a 
subconscious urge to distinguish their forms existed. We need more 
studies of w’hispered articulation (359). 

After the passing of the stage of whispt‘red pronunciation, and con- 
currently wdth it, some homon\’ms wdth full vowels st*ein(*d to utilize 
other devices for semantic distinction. At E 1 ;3 da with the rising in- 
tonation of the question indicated a wish ; the same (German word in an 
even high pitch meant a more objective interest in the things poinUnl 
to, without the wush to have them. At 1 ;4 da was the form for bt)th da 
and the new w’ord down; both could have a short or a long vow(*l, but. 
the former had falling, the latter rising intonation. Much later, at 1 ;1 J, 
both occurred in the same sentence, twice, both times with the same* 
difference in the quantity of the vowels; but this may w(‘ll have becai 
accidental. 

At 1;10 the word dunkd was used in a vari(*ty of situations to which 
the standard meaning '‘dark” applied only reinoUiy (621). It siKuned 
to me then that the form duko applied to roller shiul(*s, duko to thunder. 
This, however, is almost certainly a case of finding a distinction where 
there was none. The slight variation of th(‘ tongue* position in the un- 
stressed syllable w'as without significance (192, 349 f.). 

At 1;11, when no was used both as a sc*ntence adv(*rb and as an 
adjective, it seemed as if the phonetics form no was pref(*rred in the 
former function, no in the latter. Again, however, the cleavage* was not 
clear-cut. The difference was probably accidental. 

None of these examples is absolutely convincing. The* obs(*rv(*r had 
his eyes, or rather, his eara open for possible* i)h()ne*tic refle*ctions of 
semantic distinctions, but the result e>f the e.xamination is ne‘gative*. 
At this e?arly stage of language development, there* was no minute* e*o- 
ordination of semantic differences with phonetic diffe*rene!es. Both 
systems were still too coarse to approach the degree of e*o6rdination 
which exists in the standard languages, and it is imperfect even in the 
latter (606). It is implausible that the child developed distinctions of 
her own, which did not exist in the model. This consideration leaves 
untouched the h>q)othesis that the w^hispered articulation of the (*arliest 
speaking stage made an unconscious distinction l)etw'etm thci first imi- 
tated words and the older voiced babbling combinations (359). 

634. Looking back over the process of learning meaning, we find that 
sometimes the child used standard wwds in a more restricted applica- 
tion, w^hich was later extended to the standard range. More commonly, 
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words were used in a variety of applications which the standard did not 
allow. The process of learning to conform to standard usage then re- 
quired a later reduction of the scope of applicability. Sometimes these 
two processc^s w(‘re intertwined, and progress was not always steady in 
the din^ction of standard practice. The standard usage was the ideal, 
howev(‘r, which imposed itself relentlessly on the child^s speech and 
was hound to ot)literat<‘ all deviations eventually. 

We saw the reason for extended application in the vagueness of prin- 
ciples of classification, which is natural for an inexperienced small child. 
We emphasized the fact that the arbitrariness in applying one word to 
different experiences is not always a sign of the child’s immaturity, but 
that the standard languages themselves are guilty of arbitrariness in 
many instances. The principles underlying standard classifications are 
not always logically superior to those of the child; but the child recog- 
nizes the authority of the standard language and yields to it step by 
step. The limitations of the child’s early vocabulary required the use of 
few words for many purpose's; hut the opposite aspect of the situation 
should not l)e overlooked. The child learned additional words as soon 
as she felt the iiee'd for more specific terms. At early stages, rough 
classifications sufficed. With advancing maturity, finer subdivisions were 
needed and new words w('re learned to express them. 

I'he process is parallel, in its general outlines, to the learning of 
sounds, grammatical forms, and sjmtactic constructions. The material 
to 1)0 learned is taken over in an organization which reproduces at first 
only the cnidest outlines of the standard organization. Little by little, 
finer classifications of the standard are recognized and reproduced. 
This nHpiires the addition of more and more items of vocabulary, which 
cover less and less semantic territor>\ The outlines of the areas to which 
each word is applicable, become more and more distinct and coincide 
progressively with standard practice. 

Tlie tangible progress from one phase to two contrasting phases and 
later to finer subdivisions applies less clearly to semantics than it does 
to sounds and syntax. The only semantic area in which we could defi- 
nitely follow it was that of opposites (625), in which the standard lan- 
guages themselves show a sharp logical cleavage by contrast. The child’s 
appreciation of the principle of semantic contrast was shown to be rela- 
tively late and to l)e paralleled by a liking for antithetical statements in 
the field of syntax (627 L 

635. We are at the end of the examination of infant semantics as it 
applies to our case*. The learning of meaning is an important segment of 
the language-leaniing process. Its outlines are comparatively sharp. 
It could be lifted out of the texture of the whole without cutting off too 
niiuiy vital strands. Nevertheless, semantic learning is only one aspect 
of language leaniing. In the following we shall turn our attention to 
other processes of a still more general nature, with which it is inter- 
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woven. Their consideration will lead us farther into regions in which 
linguists and psychologists join hands; but we shall try to kwp the 
linguistic approach in the foreground. 

636 . At the outset, it is worthwhile to emphasize again (cf. 491 ) 
the difficulty of the task which the small child faces in learning to sfKiak, 
and the greatness of the achievement, by (Rioting si'veral authors. 
Delacroix (1930, p. 300) throws light on th(‘ complexity of the process 
in a sentence of 16 printed lines, which leaves the reader, symbolically, 
almost in the same bewilderment as the small child: “Analyser la 
continuity sonore du discours entendu, dycomposcT la phrase, de\s flex- 
ions et des morph6mes, d^duire les relations logicpies, retenir dans une 
appryhension simultanye cette myiodie yvanescente et (jui se construit 
k mesure qu’elle s’yvanouit, constmire au fur et k mesun* un ensc'mble 
sur des yiyments qui disparaissent au fur et k mesure, faire um^ synt-hyst^ 
en m^me temps qu’une analyse, attendre en sachant (‘e qu’on attend, 
imaginer, pry voir, interpryter, aller de rintelligenc(‘ de I’enscmible ^ 
rintelligence des yiyments et vice versa, tel (*st le jeu d’opyrations fort 
complexes . . . qu’^ partir d’un certain degry et sous une certaine form(» 
la compryhension du langage met inyvi tablemen t en anivre ...” 

This statement takes into account only the difficulty of learning to 
understand spoken language. It does not touch the task of learning to 
speak and omits the concomitant need of learning to create order in a 
world which presents many more problems than mcTcly those of lan- 
guage, Macdougall (p. 34) mentions the latter fact along with language: 
‘^The adult is prone to lose sight of the complexity of the problem by 
which the child is faced in learning speech. ... In the caw' of the young 
child all this synthesizing is yet to take place, and the whole system of 
correspondences must be established point by point in a world which 
at the outset is a practical and intellectual chaos.” 

Sully (p. 183) says: '‘If we are to judge by the effort required we might 
say that the child does as much in deciphering his mother- tongue as an 
Oriental scholar in deciphering a system of hicroglyphitts”. This is, of 
course, an understatement. The scholar starts in possession of at least 
one fully developed language system, which he can ust' for leverage, 
not to speak of the system of thought and the classification of the 
world of phenomena associated with it. 

K. Biihler (p. 62), speaking as a psychologist, has the strongest state- 
ment concerning the achievement: “Die grossen Menschheitsschritte 
der geistigen Entwicklung fallen in die ersten Ix*I)ensjahre, auf die sich 
darum fiir immer das Hauptinteresse unserer Wisscmschaft konzen- 
trieren wird.” 

Delacroix uses ever varied metaphors and comparisons to characterize 
the difficulty of language learning: the child gropi*s alxiut in the vast 
domain of the language of adults (1930, p. 298); “L'enfant baigne, 
pour ainsi dire, dans le langage. ... La tramc du langage recouvre la 
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tramc dc la vi(\ mot parait en m^me t-emps quo T^motion et quo le 
fait. Toiit(' la vie j)assf‘ dans le langago^’ (p. 227); “Ils sont dans la 
m(‘m(‘ situation (} 1 H‘ celui (jui voyii^e dans iin pays Stranger dont il 
sait mal la langno, il pout saisir ot oomprendre d(‘s mots isol6> on des 
phrasc.s (pii hii sont address^\s, mais urn* conversiition entre indigenes 
liii ('‘chapiH* total(‘rn(*nr’ (p. 317). Apart from th(‘ important new point 
that tli(‘ child l(‘arns more from sp(K*(*h address^^d to him than from 
siieech of adults passing heiore him, the last (jiiotation sufTers from the 
.same inadetiuacy as Sully s above. 

(iiitzmann (p. 21) emphasiz(‘s that merely to l(‘arn a word requires 
hearing, attimtion, rep(‘tition, and reprcHluction. 

637. Th(‘ l(*aniing proc(‘eds hy imitation of the language which is 
present<‘d to tin* child liy th(* environment. This whole study endeavors 
to show how on(‘ child pn»ceed(‘d, st4*p hy .st(‘p, to ac'tpiire the languages 
to which sh(‘ was exposed. 

Xeverth(‘le8S, it must not he forgotten in this consideration that imi- 
tation is hy no means a pjussive process. 'Flu^ preceding s(»ction has shown 
that imitation of languag(‘ is anything hut a me(*hanical problem, that 
it r(‘quires the most activ(‘ coojx*rati<»n of the child and the e.xercise of 
all the capacities which develop apace with it. More than that, the 
child nunains the arbiter of what to imitate. lh‘ makes a selection from 
tlie vast linguistic material ofhTed by the environment and determines 
the order of its ac(iuisition. often tmough resisting efforts to teach spe*- 
cific it(‘ms when such efforts an* made. “Sans doute son g^nie [x*rsonnel 
ne s 'efface jamais; . . . il est le maitn* et non Tesclave des instruments 
dont il Any n‘cord of child language must confine itsc*lf to items 

which the child imitates, disix'garding the presented items wliich he 
fails to reproduce*. A note* regarding voeahulary which would seem use- 
ful to a child and which, nevert heless, wiis not acquired in the first two 
years, was givf ii in vol. 1, p, l(i8 f. The material which the child does not 
imitate* is mucli larger than that which he leanis early. He makes his 
own s(*l(*ction. In our cas<*, the liistory of tin* important word Mania 
show(*d how the child refustnl to learn a word until she was ready for it. 

dlie si'lect iveness of the procedure is the f(‘ature which helps us guard 
against a misinterpmtation of imitation as a passive attitude. The 
transmission of a liuiguage is not like the filling of an empty barrel. 
It is a guidc*<l re-cri'ation of a complex instrument."^ 

On the other hand, tlie objective naturt* of the standard language 
which the child learns must also not I)e e.xagge rated. The child learns 

••Delacroix (1934), p 73 C'f. Vendryes p 166 (French edition p 19S) for the 
same principle of selection as applied to the historical development of languages. 
'• t’f. vol 1, p XII, note 19 

** ('f Uassirer (1933). p. 34 Piaget (1929, p. 31) says that the child is to be re- 
garded “not as a luMiig of pure imitation, but as an organism which assimilates 
things to Itself, selects them and digests them according to its own structure. 
In this way even what is influenced by the adult may still l>e original “ 
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the language of a eommunity; hut a eommiinity is (‘ompostnl of indi- 
viduals, and the language (»f a eommunity manifi*sls itsc^lf only in tin* 
speech of individuals.'* For th(‘ child who is learning to sjH*ak, tin* num- 
l)er of individuals is small. The s|HH*eh ditTerene(‘s which exist U*t\\(H‘n 
them reduc(* the unity and objectivity (»f th(‘ iuihIcI to Ik* imitated. It 
was seriously impaired in the cast* of llildegani, vnIio uas spok(‘n to in 
two difT(*r(*nt languages. In such a situation, a child will evt'iitually 
understand that two s(*parate instruments of t^xprt'ssion and communica- 
tion must U* aetjuired. We have st'cn that llild(‘gard availed h(‘i*self, 
during the first two years, of her prerogativt* of free seh'ction from both 
languag<‘s without separation. 

In spite of these* restTvations, the dominating pow(‘r of the iiKnlt*! 
remains a reality. A child wiaild undoubtt*dly (*volv(* a sort of language 
with a few companions, without an adult mtKh*!; but it would Ik* a .M-aiity 
instrum(*nt, like everything that do(*s not rest on a foundation of tra- 
dition.” 

638. Regarding the motivation for learning to s{H*ak, there can Ik* no 
quarrel with the explanation that the child aims at establi.shing (‘om- 
munication with the environment. In a rudimentary fashion, (*ommuni- 
cation is l)egun in the crying stage. 1'he child 8Ucc(kh1s by (*rying in 
making its wants known and having its nmls satisfu‘d. Tliis typt* of 
communication, howe\er, is too crude to remain satisfactory for long. 
The child discovers that the organs of articulation, with which it has 
l)een playing in the exercis(*s of the liabbling stage, can Ik* used for mon* 
effective (*xpression and achieve more satisfying sp(*cific n»sults. It is at 
this stage that some babbling combinations turn into words with mean- 
ing. The growing powers of obs(*rvation then enable tin* child to find out 
that the adults have certain set ways of using the orgiins of articulation 
for very specific purposes. The sup(*rior functional (‘flici(‘ncy of the 
adult instniment of communication impressc*s its(*lf on tin* child. The 
first steps in imitation bring expx^rience in the effect ivem*ss of the n(‘W'ly 
tried tool, and this exfx*rience gives cncouragem(‘nt to continue (»n the 
road of imitation, which yields sat i.^^fying results. Tin* imitation b(‘com(*s 
ever more faithful by dint of str(*nuous (‘fforts at disc-rimination and 
repnxluction, lecause every step forward carri(*s it^ rewards in iiiqiroviKl 
communication resulting in gr(*ater .satisfaction. “It recjuires l<*.ss energy 
to talk tluin it dees to perform handling redactions,’' iis A. P. Wei.ss says 
(p. 302), and, more important, it leaels to the satisfaction of more 
specific wants. Ix*aming to .sp(*ak is a labor saving device, l)Ut it is more 
than that. 

\ ery soon, thcBe wants are not all utilitarian, as iiohn emphasize*s.” 


” Jespersen (1927), e8pe‘cially p. 581. 
Delacroix (1934), p. 12. 

Bohn (1914), especially p 586 f. 
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There is an (?l(»ment of pure enjo^^ment in self-expression, and communi- 
cation with othc^rs does not only serv'c practical ends, but is enjoyed in 
itwilfJ^ Sc‘lf-c*xpres8ion can l)e viewed as the polar opposite of communi- 
cation; but the distinction is theoretical rather than real. Self-('xpres- 
sion is enjoycKl more when it produces an echo, and communication 
communes about something which arises in the self. 

A similar consideration applies to the question whether the child’s 
(‘arly spxjec^h is primarily egocentric or social; in fact, this polarity 
amounts to the same as the one just discussed. Piaget is the extreme 
exponent of the thesis of egocentrism, in language and otherwise. He 
has iK^en taken to task by many writers for his exaggeration, especially 
by IX‘lacroix.^® Sfx'akiiig starves egoistic purpos€*s of various kinds, 
indcHKl; if we intcTpret egoism in a very wide sense, the same can be 
eluimiHl for the sp(»ech of adults. On the other hand, the very purpose 
of 8jx*aking is s(M*ial; its aim is to bend the environment to the wishes 
of the speaking individual, or at least to enhance individual reactions by 
sharing them with others. Pure, unsocial individualism would be a bar 
to the acquisition of language.” Even if it were true that children speak 
primarily to express their own feelings, the aim would be to enrich the 
expedience by giving it a social extension. Conversation between adults 
can also degenerate into an exchange of monologs”; yet it is more en- 
joyable to the participants than silent thoughts because of the social 
features of communication. 

The important questions whether objects or actions attract the child’s 
inten^st first, and whether emotions, volitions, or objective statements 
dominate the early speaking,” have l)een given much attention in pre- 
vious parts of this study,® and will not be resumed here. It has been 
shown that the discussion of many writers is distorted by the fact 
that they take parts of speech at face value at too early a stage (506), 
and we liave found that emotional and volitional utterances are very 
soon supplemented by statements of facts. Exclusive emphasis on one 
or the other aspect should lx* avoided by anyone who wishes to arrive 
at a true picture of child speech. 

630. Cfestim*s are not a linguistic phenomenon. Since they precede®* 
and supplement articulate speech, they deser\'e a few words in passing. 

^Trctticn (p. 135^ in less effective formulation, speaks of the fundamental 
impulses of expression and imitation. 

Delarnnx (1934), pp. 52-57, 73, 99; cf. (1930), p. 322 f.; Stern p. 146 ff. 

Delacroix (1934), p. 52. 

Delacroix (1930), p. 3*23 

” Kenyeres pp. 194-199, with polemics against Stern, Koffka. Reumuth. 

('f. esjH'cially the last sections of vol. 2, and the Syntax of this volume. 

Wundt p. .*109; I'ompayrd p. 290, note 1 (quotation from Romanes). In Hilde- 
gard's CHW», gestures are actually not recorded l>efore speaking; both began at the 
same time Theoretically, the genetic priority of gestures should however be con- 
ceded. 
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Pointing to objects on the part of the adults is an important aid in 
the child’s early steps towards learning to classify the welter of phenom- 
ena and towards the linguistic reflection of the classification. Before the 
child is able to imitate words, it is natural, theri^fort', that he will learn 
the easier muscular coordination needed for jK>inting with the hand, 
later, with improved muscular control, with the finger. These gestures 
do not cease abmptly when the method of linguistic pointing is learned. 
Gestures continue to accompany words, in fact, they do so through 
life, because the re^ference is more direct and imprt^ssive by means of 
the gesture.** It should be understood that my term “linguistic pointing” 
is not restricted to adv'erbs of place; words based on nouns and verbs 
have also a pointing function.** 

Pointing gestures are not the only ones to lx* considennl, but they nrvt 
genetically first, and will \ye taken up first. 

The first pointing gesture recorded in the diary came at 0;1(). Hilde- 
gard would point at a picture with her hand, saying pretty or there at 
the same time. Before that, she hfid fixenl her eyes on objects, from 0;3, 
and, when she began to understand questions, had turned around to 
look at the object referred to, from 0;8. These reactions should not l)e 
called gestures. There was always accompanied by pointing with the 
right hand, usually at pictures; pretty often shared the same gesture, to 
the end of the first year. These were the only ri^al words at 0;10, apart 
from Bild; Bild was likewise often accompanied by pointing. 

General demonstratives were developixl early. In addition to there, 
0;10-1;0 (and again 1;5), there were in varying phonetic forms, 0;8~ 
1;6, da, from B 1;0; later this 1 ;8. Naturally, they were frequently 
accompanied by pointing, in tlie case of da to the end of the second 
year. Da called for pointing naturally, in all uses except in the meaning 
“present”: Meouj da — Aftau not da 1;11. Pictures were favorite objects 
of interest, but dishes of food and many other things were pointed out 
by the same means. The use of demonstratives with the gestures is a 
short-cut designation which saves linguistic identifications. It is a valu- 
able help when specific words are lacking, and remains valuable as an 
effort-saving device, amply used by adults as well. 

Pointing, with other words, was sometimes resorted to in a less stand- 
ard way to clarify the reference of a statement. Heiss 1 ;7, when the refer- 
ence was not at once understood, was int(*rpret<*d by pointing to the 
radiator, for which she had no word. When she wanUxl to indicate where 
we were supposed to sit, she would point to the phwx^, saying Mamaf 
Papa? 1 ;8. The same utterance accompanied by pointing with the arm 
meant that we should follow her out of the room; in this situation, the 


•* Wundt p. 309. 

” This view has points of contact with Wundt’s theory that speech is expressive 
gesture in articulated form, but does not go to the same length. 
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gesture was the immediate forerunner of the linguistic expressions 
(komm) mil 1 ;8~10 and come on 1;10. She said rock-rock 1;8, pointing 
energetically to the rocking-chair in which she wished the ritual to be 
performt?d. 

Not imitated, but original w’as the designation of objects by direct 
touch insU^ad of pointing. When Hildegard wanted me to sit on a cer- 
tain chair 1;G, she pounded on the seat and looked at me, silently; she 
laugh(‘d happily wiien 1 understood. When she w^anted to be taken for a 
walk, kIk* put her hands on her buggy iind said ride-ride 1 ;8. To com- 
municate the fact that she had teething-pains 1 ;8, she put her finger in 
the mouth with the demonstrative da of a three-w^ord utterance, instead 
of simply pointing. These gestures w^ere induced by the desire to be more 
specific. Pointing, after all, did not ahvays preclude the p)ossibility of 
misunderstanding. Iludimentarily, the urge for greater clarity was 
operating in gestures as w'ell as in articulated utterances. Saving of 
(‘fTort is a desirable end; hut l)eing fully understocxl is evcm more de- 
sirai)le. If this w^ere not so, spokcm language might never he learned. 

On a slightly different level w'as her report that her mother had 
spank(*d her 1;11; the demonstrative da was reinforced hy clapping her 
buttocks with Ikt hand. The desire to Ik‘ specific was there, more than 
adults would f(^el necessary; it w^as, of course, an imitation of the adult’s 
motion in spanking. 

640 . Th(* us(' of the right index finger rather than the whole hand is 
sjx'cilically mentioned in the diary for the first time at B 1 ;0, not for 
pointing, hut for calling attention to music. She had always been inter- 
esUnl in music. Now she raiscnl her finger and said with serious and 
ahsorlied facial expression, for piano playing, street musicians, singing, 
whistling, etc. The “w'ord” and the gesture were demonstrative, but in a 
less concrete us(‘, not pointing to the source of the music, hut only 
chilling attention to it. It is probable that the gesture was leariu^d from 
mlults. The verbal accompaniment varkni (S S I ;0) or was absent. The 
gesture remained constant, except for the fact that it was often improved 
to In^ating time with the finger. A numtxT of curious extensions of refer- 
(*nce have Ikh*!! mentioned liefore (note* to 623 and vol. 1, p. 134). 
Later on, the use of the gesture diminished, but it was deeply rooted; 
relapses (K'curix'd as late as 1 ;8 and 1 ;1 1 ; in the case of 1 ;8 she w’as half 
asleep. She undersUHKl the word “Musik” by 1;1, even in the disguised 
form “musikalisch”, where the strc*ss is sliifted. She recognized four 
melodies by K 1 ;1 and liked to sing; but her singing did not reproduce 
any known melody, and she did not learn to say a word for music. The 
prt'-linguistic gesture remained the only expression.**^ 

A few’ other words wen* presented by the adults with a raised index 

Jervis htis a special study of interest in music during the second year, with 
bibliography. The results are scanty. 
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finger for emphasis, and Hildeganl imitated tiiis gi'sture. The interjee- 
tion sh 1 ;6, which meant “be quiet and go to slt'ep”, was leametl togetiier 
with the gesture, which distinguisiied it from the iJonu»n.vms uch anti 
shoe. Because I raiseti a warning finger witii Att{fe>Mtrk!, whicii meant 
“wait a moment and be cautious”, slie would sttmetimes do so t<K) when 
she said tlie word 1 ;8. By this time the use of tlie gesture for music iiati 
become rare. 

641. The hands and the right arm were also used for the follt)wing 
gestures. She learned clapping her hands 0;1) as the ster(>otype accom- 
paniment of a nurserj’ ditty. At 1 ;0 this gesture was transferrtHl, by 
precept of adults, to the standard German nursery function of n^quest. 
This was heneeforth a very useful gestuit', and it was used const luitly 
by the child. The linguistic equiviUent hiUe was learned E 1 ;5; it imme- 
diately superseded the more primitive exprt'ssion. One spontaneous 
relapse Fi 1;6 testifies to the persistence of gestures. At 1 ;5 Hildeganl 
used the gesture of pounding her chest to indicate “it tastes gcaxl”, 
also a standard practice; but this was only a synonym of spoken m, 
which had ser\ed the same purpose for nearly five months. The gestun* 
was clearer than the “word”, liecause m: also meant hunger, wish to 
eat, and food in general. 

At 1 all in the sense of “all gone” was said with palms tumerl out- 
ward and thumbs spread, a gesture learned fnim the maid. Synonymous 
German allc 1 ;7 inherited the gestun* at first. 

At 1;6 she stated that her cousins were far away (in Milwaukee), 
underlining the idea of away with a gesture of the hand and with ey(*s 
looking into distant space. The statement became a fixed recital. Once 
it was released by hearing the word “Milwaukee” in a conversation. At 
1 ;8 A / Uwaukee became the etymon for a word of the same vague meaning. 
Its synonymous character was evident by the similarity of the intona- 
tion and of the gesture, now a sweeping motion of the whole arm. 
This gesture was original. 

The curious word bu:: for thunder 1;11, possibly, but not probably, 
an original onomatopoeia, was accompanied by a waving of the hand, 
which was certainly an original way of symlKilizing a frequentative 
impression. 

642. Nodding and shaking of the head were used for affirmative and 
negative ideas, as happens to l)e standard in English and Gr-rman. 
As gestures accompanying words, their use was not re8tricU*(l to the 
several affirmative and negative adverbs. Nodding appeared al.so, in 
original extension, with thank you 1 ;3-4, perhaps l)ecause situations 
which call for this “receipt” as a social obligation are pcjsitive in (rharac- 
ter. AUe occurred with head-sliaking at 1;11; by this time Hildegard 
had analyzed the negative content of the word, which means “gone, 
exhausted”. 

Occasionally, gestures took the place of words at a rather late stage. 
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When asked wlmt u |>erson in a picture was doing, Hildegard indicated 
eating by smacking her lips 1 ;8. The verb eat (1 ;10) was not yet active, 
but tlie substitute 7n existed and was used for this purpose during the 
samc^ montli in the same situation. The use of the gesture was merely a 
playful variation of the response. 

Facial expression, if it is permissible to call it a gesture, did not sub- 
stitute for words, but accompanied them sometimes as a semantic 
reinforcement. This has l)een mentioned in connection with attention to 
music and with the expressions of the idea “far away’'. The commiserat- 
ing exclamations arme 1;7 and poor 1;10 and the regretful interjection 
oh 1 ;3~4 were coordinated by intonation and facial expression. 

Intonation leads over from gestures to linguistic expression, but is 
here included in the latter (489 f.), because it makes use of the speaking 
apparatus. 

643. The meaning of gestures must first be understood before they can 
l)e imitated with meaning. No case of meaningless imitation of gestures 
is recorded. Yet, the learning of the meaning of gestures, even the 
simple pointing gesture, is an intellectual achievement. Dogs learn it, 
but not without first paying attention to the hand itself instead of the 
direction symbolically indicated by its position. 

It is obvious that the meaning of words must first be understood 
before they can be imitated with meaning. Meaningless repetition can 
occur earlier, but there was little of it in Hildegard 's case because of her 
cautious speaking habits. A complication arises out of the fact that 
words are not usually uttered in isolation, but in sentences. The child 
may understand the meaning of an utterance as a whole without being 
as yet able to analyze it in its component parts.*® A phonetically and 
semantically prominent part of the sentence is selected for imitation by 
the child,*® but made the carrier of the semantic content of the whole 
sentence. This is the cause of the distortion of perspective in the records 
of numerous observers who take early w'ords at their face value as 
nouns, verbs, etc., w hereas they really contain the meaning of sentences. 
This consideration applies with full force to the stage of one-word sen- 
tences. As the length of the child's sentences growls, word-analysis 
progresses, but not with a sudden jump. In tw’o- and three-word sen- 
tences, the individual w ords get sharper outlines gradually, but cannot 
yet be compared, item by item, with their semantic prototypes. 

Whether we face the meaning of sentences or that of words, there can 
be no doubt that understanding comes before meaningful imitation. 

“ Cf. Stern (p. 166), w'ho credits Meumann wdth the first insight into these 
conditions. Delacroix (1930, p. 343 f., quoting Bally, Traite de stylistique frangaUe 
p. 78) calls attention to the fact that even adults do not nearly understand every- 
thing said or written in their mother tongue, without being conscious of it. 

•• Cf. v’^ol. 1, p. 28 and note 67. 
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This has always been reeoRnizefl, from the times of Aristotle on.” 
There is disagreement as to whether an extended f)eriod of pure com- 
prehension, without speaking, prt'cedes the stage of imitative speaking.® 
Stem (pp. 103-169) shows that the duration of this period is often 
overestimated and that it does not always exist. It differs individually 
from 0 to 7 months. The difficulty of establishing the length of the pe- 
riod can be illustrated on Hildegard’s case. She understood, by the test 
of reaction, her own name at E 0;(). She said the first imitated word, 
Bild, at E 0;9. Thus it might l>e siiid that the period of pure compre- 
hension extended over three months. The imitation of Bild, however, 
was uncertain and ephemeral and was at first not identified. It might 
easily have escaped notice, and then the first imitated word would have 
been pretty B 0;10, stretching the period to SJ months. On the other 
hand, communicative articulated speaking liegan as early as M 0;8 
with the interjection ^a!. It was not imitative, but its existence makes it 
impossible to speak of a continuing stage of pure comprehension. Also, 
the understanding was at first strictly confined to her own name. It 
was not until M 0;8 that Hildegard began to understand “Daddy”, 
“baby”, and a few other words. Thus, speaking and understanding 
really began at the same time, M 0;8.** If we insist on imitative speaking, 
which I hold unjustified, the interval would be little more than a month, 
apart from the understanding of the reference of her name. 

Gestures tie in with the problem of understanding. Stem (pp. 166- 
169) demonstrates that the gesture which accompanies the spoken word 
is a bridge for comprehension. 

644. Apart from the problem of a stage of pure comprehension, there 
is no disagreement concerning the obvious fact that understanding pre- 
cedes imitative speaking. Stem (p. 165) emphasizes that understanding 
progresses much more rapidly than speaking and displays much finer 
discrimination. This observation is fully borne out by Hildegard’s 
record. The history of many words in vol. 1 begins with an extended 
period during which the word was understood, but not yet said. Few 
observers have gone into detail concerning the preponderance of words 


Pavlovitch p. 4; Aristotle states only that there are children who under- 
stand before being able to articulate. Cf., among many others, Schultzc p. 26, 
Preyer pp. 93, 216 f., Romanes p. 123, note, Compayr^ p. 288, note 1; Fenton p. 
139. 

Meumann (p. 165) calls the stage of mere understanding of presented words 
the stage of normal hearing-muteness. Cf. Schafer^s experimental study, especi- 
ally p. 271; Jespersen p. 113; Decroly pp. 74 fT., 87; Bloch (1921) p. 705 f. Several 
authors make the point that children never make a mistake in understanding 
words which are homonyms in their owm speech, 
w Cf. vol. 1, p. 21. 
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merely understood over those imitated.*^ Such an endeavor, if carried 
on over more than the beginning stage of speaking, would increase the 
difficulty of a difficult task enormously, and nothing would be gained 
by it except a confirmation of what is obvious anyway. 

Sully fp. 147) gives a rough sketch of the word-learning process, 
which makes it clear that understanding must come before speaking: 
^The child hears a particular sound used by another, and gradually 
associates it with the object, the occurrence, the situation, along with 
which it again and again presents itself. When this stage is reached he 
can understand the word-sound as used by another though he cannot 
as yet use it. Later, by a considerable interval, he learns to connect 
the particular sound with the appropriate vocal action required for its 
production. As soon as this connexion is formed his sign-making im- 
pulse imitatively appropriates it by repeating it in circumstances similar 
to those in which he has heard others employ it.*^ Although the wording 
is not perfect, this description covers the situation well; the word ‘^simi- 
lar’* at the end is well-chosen, l)ecause it allows for all semantic devia- 
tions from the standard. 

645, In this connection it is worth while to review some specific ex- 
amples from the word histories, which show the time interval between 
the first understanding and the first utterance. 

Bahy was understood, although in a greatly restricted meaning, at 
0;8, that is to say, the child reacted to the hearing of the word in a 
manner approved by the standard speakers. It was said from memory 
at 1;2, without immediately preceding presentation. The interval was 
5§ months. An extension of meaning had taken place during the passive 
stage, beyond the standard limits. The phonetic history of a word in 
child-language begins with the first utterance. The semantic history 
begins with the first understanding of it. 

Arm in compassionate exclamations like '‘der arme Wauwau!’* was 
understood 1 ;2, spoken 1;7 (5 months’ interval). Though there is no 
exact record, the interval is likely to have been even longer for the 
English synonym 'poor 1 ;10, which could remain in abeyance as long as 
its meaning w^as adequately expressed by the German equivalent. The 
bilingual situation tended to lengthen the interval in all cases of suc- 
cessive bilingual synonyms. 

Papa was understood B 0;ll, said with meaning E 1;0 (1§ months). 
Mama was understood E 0;11, said with meaning B 1 ;3 (over 3 months). 
The latter interval is reduced by the fact that perhaps at E 1;1 and 
certainly at E 1;2 the phonetic word Papa included ‘‘Mama” in its 
semantic coverage; Papa meant both “Papa” and “Mama”. 

Deville lists words understood, but not said; but his lists are very incomplete. 
He states that at 1;3 it was impossible to record all words understood. Hoyer 
(p. 375) give statistics for the early months and find the proportion of words 
understood to words spoken to decrease from 9:1 at 0;10 to 7 :2 at 1 ;1. 
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The corresponding figures are for Handschuh 1 ;5 and 1 ;10 (5 months) ; 
mouth 1;4 and 1;10 (6 months); ''coat” (Schnucks) 1;3 and 1;10 (7 
months); train 1;8 and 1;11 (3 months); Wehweh 0;11 and 1;8 (9 
months); Fritzchcn 1;2 and 1;8 (6 months); patsch 0;10 and 1;11 (13 
months); Hildegard 0;6 and 1;11 (17 months). The latter example is 
the longest interval which I have noticed, excluding, of course, the great 
number of words which were understood but not said at all before 2;0. 
I disregard instances like Ku^s 1;0 and 1;11 (11 months), because the 
English synonym kiss was slightly earlier; for the latter, 1 ;4 and 1;11, 
the interval was 7 months. If we focus the attention less strictly on the 
phonetic word, the history of the two synonyms combined yields an 
interval of 11 months. 

The intervals recorded are minimum spans. Understanding is dated 
from the time that it was clearly shown by the child’s reactions. Of 
course, in many cases the child may have understood the words earlier 
without giving evidence of it. Comprehension was undoubtedly often 
vague or dim at first. We must assume the same development from 
haziness to greater and greater clarity for passive meaning as we did for 
active meaning, with the difference that the development of passive 
understanding is faster than that of active expression. 

646. In most of these instances, the active emergence of the word 
followed a renewed presentation shortly before. The child imitates a 
word, after many intervening presentations, when he is ready for its 
active use. In some cases, however, the word emerged when it had not 
been presented immediately before. It was remembered from earlier 
presentations.®^ This is bound to happen most frequently in the last 
months of the second year when the child’s memory span has become 
longer (649). At 1;10 the diary notes specifically that many words came 
up from memory without having been used on the same occasion by the 
standard speakers. At 1;11 another notation says that Hildegard ’s new 
words were so numerous that we did not always understand them; this 
means that no clue for them was found in the present situation or in 
the immediately preceding presentation, that they rose from memory. 

Occasionally, this phenomenon occurred much earlier. The word 
baby was first used 1 ;2 without preceding presentation, after 5 J months 
of passive practice. FritzcheUy the name of a doll, very familiar for 6 
months, emerged from memory at 1 ;8. Most of the examples, however, 
were late. At 1;10 she said aus for "Licht aus” in a phonetic form which 
showed that it went back to the remembered German presentation, 
instead of the familiar form without a final consonant, which could just 
as well be based on the English synonym out. At 1;11 she named the 

Stern p. 135: '‘Summationswirkungen der natUrlichen Umgangssprache. 
Worte, die oft gehort und verstanden worden waren, sind schliesslich so sehr in 
motorische Bereitschaft gesetzt, dass sie, auch ohne von neuem vorgesagt zu 
werden, bei geeigneter Gelegenheit erstmalig hervorspringen.** 
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Loscher after she had not played with it for over 6 weeks nor heard 
the word. Toward the end of the year she uttered the wish, {Let us go) 
way down (to the) beach at home, therefore without the customary visual 
stimulus, and without immediate presentation of the word ‘"beach”. 

The most striking instances of emergence from memory are those in 
which the inspirers of the imitation can be identified, but are no longer 
present.®^ At 1 ;2 Hildegard said bim-bam in exactly the same intonation 
which her aunt in Hamburg had used and for the same purpose. This 
was on the boat on the return trip to America, several days after the 
departure. Hildegard had imitated a variant form of the interjection at 
1 ;1, but in more rudimentary form. The new form was not based on the 
memory of her own earlier imitation, but on the memory of the presented 
form. 

At 1;11 she said powder-puff in a mutilated monosyllabic form. She 
had learned this word from a maid who had left three weeks before.®* 

647. The emergence of words from memory is a facet of the fact that 
word comprehension precedes word imitation.®^ Words are acquired 
passively sooner than actively. The active emergence is favored by re- 
newed presentation. It is not surprising that the first active use of a 
word is usually preceded by a presentation of it. The presentation at 
the time when the child is ready to imitate the word activates the ac- 
cumulated memory residues of previous presentations, which had en- 
graved the phonetic configuration of the word with increasing distinct- 
ness on the child’s mind, and at the same time had circumscribed its 
semantic area of reference. When the memory span becomes longer, the 
needs of the speaking situation can release the articulation without an 
immediately preceding presentation. 

The lag in time betw^een comprehension and utterance of words has 
found much attention in the literature of child-language.®* It is often 
called “storing-up” (French: “emmagasinement”).®* Lewds (p. 96) ob- 
jects to the term and substitutes “metalalia”: ^ “Unfortunately a good 
deal of difficulty has been imported into the discussion of the subject 
by the use of the term ‘emmagasinemenU, which since its introduction 

Cf. Gramniont’s observations concerning the after-effects of the pronuncia- 
tion of an Italian nurse, one month after she had left (pp. 74, 76). A very striking 
case is reported by (^ummings. A child began speaking three months after leaving 
Burma and after hearing only English in the meantime — at first all in Burmese, 
six months later everything in both English and Burmese. (In another year 
Burmese was forgotten completely.) 

The time indication, two weeks, vol. 1, p. 50, is an error. The diary says three 
weeks. 

(7. Lew is p. 97 f. 

^ (7. Je'spersen p. 143. 

**(7. Grammont p. 81 (“emmagasinement et une sorte ddncubation”), Bloch 
(1921) p. 694 f. 

The term is taken from Stern p. 135. 
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by Le Dan tec in 1899®® has been repeatedly adopted, for instance by 
Delacroix®® and those whom he cites, and by Lorimer.^®® But it seems no 
more justifiable to speak of ‘storing-up' in this than in any other case of 
reinstatement of a past experience. What is it that is stored, and where?" 
To be sure, nothing material is stored in a physical sense; but then, we 
use words in figurative meanings all the time, and the established term 
is useful if it is understood figuratively, as it undoubtedly is by every- 
body. 

Delacroix (1934, p. 104) explains this storing as due to a lack of in- 
itiative, to a certain timidness. This is only one way of looking at the 
phenomenon. One might just as well call it a wise restraint, a desire to 
be sure of results. In this light I have often represented Hildegard's 
aversion to hasty imitation of words. Besides, no matter whether a 
child is rash or cautious in embarking on active reproduction of speech, 
comprehension precedes speaking in the vast majority of instances. 
Every child understands many words long before he is ready to use them 
himself. In fact, this situation remains through life. We all understand 
many more words than we incorporate in our active vocabulary, and we 
continue to add items to it which had been stored in our memory for a 
shorter or longer period, as soon as we feel that they serve a speaking 
need. 

648. Many children who are less reserved in their imitative pro- 
clivity,^®^ reproduce some words which they hear before they under- 
stand their meaning. In fact, a stage of echolalia is sometimes pos- 
tulated for all children, a stage of mechanical imitation preceding 
meaningful reproduction.^®^ We have seen^®® that Hildegard lacked such a 
stage. The term “echo" has been used often in the record, but because 
of the absence of meaningless imitation its definition could be restricted, 
for purposes of this record, to meaningful imitation immediately after 
presentation,^®^ 

Echolalia, in the many cases in which it exists, occurs as a stage pre- 
ceding meaningful speaking.'®® A special form of echolalia is the pro- 
duction of long sound-sequences in which no words are recognizable, 
but the intonation of adult speech is so faithfully reproduced that they 
sound like real speaking; one needs to listen closely to become con- 

F. Le Dantec, m^canisme de rimitation”. Rev. philos. 10 (1899), p. 354. 

w 1930, p. 290. 

F. Lorimer, The growth of reason, 1928, pp. 43, 49. 

I am not sure that I have ever used the word “proclivity*’ before; but I 
have known it for a long time. It has been stored in my memory. 

Most sweeping statement: Gutzmann p. 22. Cf. vol. 1, p. 22, note 38. 

Vol. 1, p. 22. 

Vol. 1, p. 6. 

** Cf. further, Bloch (1921) p. 696 (“psittacisme” with his three children, late 
speakers, l;7-2;3), Jespersen p. 135 (“Echoism”), Stern p. 162 f. (with further 
references; my observations agree with Preyer’s, which Stern criticizes). 
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vinced that no meaning and no imitation of words is involved, but 
merely imitation of the speech melody, on the basis of long observation, 
not as an immediate echo.^°® Neither of my children ever used this type 
of echolalia, but I have observed it strikingly in another child (490). 

Echolalia is often observed again later, when imitative speaking has 
already begun. This phase was likewise not observed in Hildegard's 
language learning.^®® 

649. The preceding discussions have to do with the development of 
memory. Echolalia concerns the memory of the phonetic form of utter- 
ances just heard and reveals degrees of capacity by its extensiveness; 
children echo the last syllable, the last word, several words, or the whole 
utterance. Even in meaningful few-word utterances of the early stages, 
limitations of memory for typical adult sentences are probably involved. 
The words spoken are often those which would stand at the end of com- 
plete standard sentences. This may well be a contributing reason why 
for instance, the subject is not expressed at first, because it does not 
usually stand near the end of sentences, and w^hy formulas like want 
to*’ or ‘'May I”, “Will you” are suppressed, because they come at the 
beginning of sentences. 

In this connection, it may be of interest to report a few general, non- 
linguistic observations concerning the span of memory, culled from the 
diary. At first all actions and utterances were connected with visible, 
present cues. Interest in an object or a situation often involved recog- 
nition and therefore memory; but we disregard here all instances in 
which the memory needed a present stimulus to be released. 

One of the first observations recorded is the incident at B 1 ;2 on the 
ocean liner, when Hildegard passed the door of the smoking lounge and 
beat time with her finger, because she had previously heard a trio per- 
forming there. There was still a visible cue (there is always some kind of 
a cue for everything), but it was not the object itself, but an event con- 
nected with it which was brought to mind. Running excitedly from the 
cabin to the place where the fire hose was rolled up, with the expectant 


Batoinan (1914, p. 319) reports that his daughter joined the conversation of 
adults with “beautifully modulated periods quite devoid of meaning**; for other 
references ef. note to 4W. 

Stern, loc. cit.\ Lewis p. 101, with references (good characterization of the 
phonetic advantages and semantic disadvantages of echolalia); Bateman (1914) 
p. 317 f. (intert'sting case: tw’o Chinese words submerge wdth the interruption of 
mechanical imitation at 1;3, emerge with its resumption at 1;6). 

Karla, on the other hand, had an unmistakable phase of echolalia at T,9; 
cf. vol. 1 , p. 22, note 40. 

Het:a‘r and Wislitzky have gone experimentally into minute detail with 
very young children, finding the memory of small events to increase its span from 
J minute at 0;10 to 17 minutes at 1 ;9-ll. Expectation of regularly recurring events, 
based on memory, exists as early as 0;3. My own observations concern longer, 
more obvious spans of memory. 
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utterance tick-tock at the same time, did not even involve a visible cue; 
she could not see the red metal spool of the hose when she started out. 
She saw it several times every day; thus no long memory span was 
needed; but the operation of memory without a visual stimulus was 
noteworthy. 

At 1 ;3 she said Mama and Papa in their absence, expressing her wish 
to see them. After a visit to Milwaukee, she began to say Papa as soon 
as she had alighted from the train, before the final ride home to our 
apartment, where 1 was awaiting her and her mother; she had not seen 
me for six days. Perhaps she realized that she was approaching home; 
if not, the awakening of a memory over a six-day interval was still a 
fact. Her mother had undoubtedly talked about me in the meantime, 
but not immediately before, and the stimulus of my presence was lack- 
ing all the time. 

On the last two days of 1 ;3 she picked up matches, cigarette stubs 
and other trash from the sidewalk and carried them to the gutter. This 
morally laudable but hygienically objectionable pursuit had been a 
favorite occupation on the deck of the ocean boat seven weeks before. 
The close similarity makes it seem likely that memory over a long inter- 
val was involved rather than merely a renewed impulse of orderliness 
with accidentally similar results."® Otherwise the diary notes, a few days 
later, that memory was generally still connected with visible objects, 
but with associations leading from them or from linguistic stimuli to 
invisible objects. Thus, seeing me, she remembered the pencil which I 
had in the inside pocket of my coat and searched for it. Hearing “by-by” 
or “ausgehen", she echoed hy-hy and ran into her room to find her coat, 
hat, or buggy to implement the desire to go for a walk. 

At B 1 ;5 the naming of absent persons in expectation of seeing them 
became frequent after a shorter or longer time of not seeing them. At 
1;6 talk about her cousins in Milwaukee became habitual long after 
she had last seen them; a walk or ride, or hearing the name “Milwau- 
kee’\ was suflicient to awaken the association. At 1 ;8, on a walk, she 
tried to lift a cake of snow which was much too big for her. Passing it 
again on the way back, her mother challenged her to lift it. She made a 
motion to follow the direction, but then desisted and said big?, shaking 
her head. 

At 1 ;9 the word Schnee entered into temporarily fixed combinations 
with hums and hy-by, A week after the snow had disappeared, she still 
said bums, Schnee with the game of letting herself fall backwards on the 
rug, as she had done in the snow. Again a week later, the question, “Do 
you want to go by-by?” released the answer Schnee?, because walks 
had recently been associated with snow. In both these cases, however, 


Egger (p. 19) also observed no memory for non-habitual phenomena before 
1;3 in bis children and grandchildren. 
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mechanical linguistic association between two words may have been 
more important than actual memory of the snow; the utterance of 
bums and by-by released the phonetic sequence which habitually fol- 
lowed it by linguistic rather than factual memory. The interrogative 
intonation in the second case may indicate that she became conscious 
of the clash between linguistic habit and the facts. 

Also at 1 ;9, she pointed to the tw’in day-bed w*here her cousins had 
slept and stated Marion? Dodo? Da! That had been a week before. 
At 1 ;10 I told her that the cat had sore eyes. The cat was not present, 
but Hildegard understood. I checked after ten minutes. In question and 
answer she was able to reproduce the statement exactly, demonstrating 
a memory span of ten minutes for a purely linguistic communication, 
without any visual support at any time, whereas before that, objects, 
wishes, and actions induced words, or words led to objects and actions. 

These incidental observations on memory can be linked with the 
previous discussion of tenses. The past tense can obviously not begin to 
develop until the child remembers events sufficiently removed from 
the present to induce a feeling for the inadequacy of the grammatical 
present tense. We have seen that Hildegard did not reach a formal 
distinction between the present and past tenses during the first two 
years (586). The lengthening of the memory span does not at once call 
forth formal distinctions in tenses. 

650. There are instances and stages in children’s speech development 
in w^hich the linguistic memory of the child’s own words is stronger than 
the memory of the words heard from standard speakers. This leads to 
temporary persistence of infantile forms and sudden replacement by 
perfected forms, when the presentation again takes greater effect; and 
it leads to plateaus in the linguistic development, the child operating 
with the acquired linguistic stock for a while instead of adding to it by 
imitation of new material. We have dealt with the fixation of imperfect 
forms*" in the examination of the development of sounds."^ The vari- 
able rate of progress and the existence of plateaus has been taken up in 
the analysis of the vocabulary."* 

It is the former aspect which induces some observers to emphasize 
that improvement of form is due to a renewed imitation of the presented 
w’ord and not to a gradual improvement of the child’s former phonetic 
version.**^ This happens, to be sure. One of the most striking cases in 
Hildegard ’s record is the German word Nackedei, w*hich had a very 
infantile form 1;7“2;0 w*ithout any development, and suddenly became 


Cf. vol. 2, index under Fixation, especially 496. 

A good description of the phenomenon is given by Deville vol. 24, p. 30. 

*1* Vol. 1, pp. 18, 161 f. The chapter on the First Year dwells on this point re- 
peatedly. 

*** Grammont p. 81 (substitution, not gradual correction); Bloch (1913) p. 39 
(child remembers presentation, not own imperfect form); Cohen. 
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phonetically perfect at 2;0, no doubt by a breach of the long-established 
habit and substitution of the presented form for the fixed mutilation of 
it. This jump from an imperfect to a perfect form, however, is merely a 
consequence of a prolonged phonetic fixation. The child became aware 
suddenly of the gap between the prototype and the habitual imitated 
form, and realized suddenly that she was now able to do better. There is 
no doubt in my mind that most improvements proceed gradually.^^® 
The volumes on vocabulary and sounds demonstrate this. Cases of 
progress with a jerk are the exception, not the rule. Of course, in either 
case it is the standard word which exerts its influence on the child's 
imitation ; but it does so abruptly only after fixations which have stayed 
behind the child’s phonetic capacity. 

As to plateaus and stages of rapid development,^^® Stern (p. 178) 
equates them with the rhythmic wave motions, the alternating stages of 
slow and rapid development, which can be found in all aspects of mental 
growth. He takes phases of rapid advance in comprehension, coordi- 
nated with phases of slow progress in speaking, and contrasts between 
physical progress and linguistic progress as other facets of the same phe- 
nomenon. His exposition is quite satisfactory. I would only add that 
these phases of growth are not always mutually exclusive. Sometimes 
the child’s energy is so productive that there is rapid growth in all 
those areas simultaneously.”^ 

651. Many authors attempt to divide the process of language learning 
into a number of stages with broad characteristics. 

Stem (p. 239) distinguishes a stage of substance, a stage of action, 
and a stage of relations and criteria. The last stage, that of abstractions, 
lies mostly beyond the period under observation in this record. The 
distinction between the first two stages suffers, as Bloch (1923, p. 671 
f.) has pointed out,”* from the transfer of standard grammatical classi- 
fications to child-language. '‘Nouns” mark actions as well as objects, 
especially during the one- word stage. 

Charlotte Biihler (p. 149 f.) tabulates five successive stages of imita- 
tive speaking in detail under the categories of naming,”* narration, 
interpretation, formal thinking, and synthesis, the last stage being 

Grammont (p. 82), in spite of his earlier strong statement to the contrary, 
admits that there is also correction of the child ^8 form. 

Velten (p. 290 f.) observed a stage of swift development in morphology and 
syntax 2;2-5. By E 2;8 both were in agreement with standard English except for 
the weak past tense; this although his child’s early linguistic development was 
very slow. 

“7 Cf. vol. 1, p. 18. 

Cf. also Cassirer's criticism, reproduced by Gr^goire, p. 81. 

Guillaume (p. 18) emphasizes that the learning of “names” is steady. There 
is no sudden revelation that every object has a name. The case of Helen Keller, of 
which much is made in the literature, is exceptional. Stern (pp. 190-193) seems to 
disagree. 
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reached, in the case of her own child, at 2;0. This logical classification 
overlaps in part, our discussions of memory. 

Other divisions into stages concern the procedure of imitation rather 
than the function or contents of speech. Cohen (p. 127) speaks of three 
stages as traditional: babbling, few words, and extensive speech. He 
implies that there should be more stages, but abstains from establishing 
any because there are not yet available enough records of individual 
children which describe their speech development linguistically. Trettien 
(p. 117) focuses his attention on three stages of imitative speaking: 
self-imitation (in the first months), conscious reproduction (second half 
of first year to third year), and reproductive speaking; his third stage 
falls beyond the time of this investigation. Allport restates the tradi- 
tional stages in mechanistic terms: random articulation (= babbling 
and cooing); evoking the articulate elements by the speech of others, 
so-called “imitation” (= mechanical imitation, echolalia); and con- 
ditioning of the articulate elements, evoked by others, by objects and 
situations (= meaningful imitation). We have seen that the second 
stage was omitted by Hildegard. 

Instead of engaging in the discussion of theories and explanations, we 
recapitulate here briefly the stages through which Hildegard 's language 
learning passed, in linguistic terms: crying,^^ with purely physiological 
differentiation 0;0-l; cooing, second half 0;1; babbling^^^ and inarticu- 
late cries 0;2-9 (1 ;3) (340) ; understanding of her name E 0;6; transition 
to speaking: cries acquire meaning and become interjections,^^ a few 
babbling combinations acquire meaning and become words B 0;8; 
comprehension begins M 0;8; first imitative word E 0;9, with meaning. 
These stages are not neatly set off from each other, but overlap. 

In imitative speaking, emotion prevailed at first, but statements of 
fact occurred early. No clear separation of the two conditions is possible. 
Statements were induced by interest, as in the speech of adults; interest 

Gutzmann (p. 3 f.) has a good characterization of crying as a useful physio- 
logical preparation for speaking. Note also his explanation (p. 5) why sucking, 
often considered an ancestor of speaking, is a handicap rather than a help for 
speaking. 

*** I am inclined to consider babbling as motor exercise, as does Delacroix 
(1934, p. 59), who states that deaf children babble like those who hear. K. Biihler 
(1926, p. 601) says: *'Lallen est un heritage commun de Phumanit4, et d’une uni- 
formity complete chez les enfants de toutes les races.” White observes that my 
Hildegard and O. F. Raum’s two African babies “babbled about the same 
syllables and first words.” Gr^goire finds that national differences with regard to 
sounds are heard after a start with all possible sounds. This amounts to the same 
thing. Babbling, as I see it, is by definition not imitative. Language differences are 
reflected only in imitative speech, which should not be called babbling, no matter 
how imperfect the imitation may be. 

Cf. Macdougall p. 575: “His modified cries are true words — or, rather, inter- 
jectional sentences in their significance — which he employs because he finds them 
understood.” 
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is not far removed from emotion. Intellectualization of speaking pro- 
gressed. 

Intellectualization coincides with progressive grammatical organiza- 
tion. Unorganized one-word sentences developed into more and more 
organized two-word and more-word sentences. Again these stages over- 
lapped. Beginning with two-word sentences, a crude syntactic analysis 
set in, which became more and more refined. The morphological indica- 
tions of syntactic relationships lagged far behind; few inflections de- 
veloped; form words were below the threshold of attention. Phonetic 
learning proceeded apace, from crude one-phase imitations to rough con- 
trasts, gradual refinements of contrasts, and refinements of imitative 
accuracy. 

These developments w^ere not concluded by the end of the second 
year. The termination of the study at the mechanical boundary of the 
turn to the third year corresponds to no boundary of the linguistic 
development. That is why further developments during the first two 
months of the third year were often indicated in parentheses. For the 
same reason the continuation of the learning process will be shown in 
diary form from the beginning of the third year. The first stages, how- 
ever, are the most interesting ones. All processes of language learning 
were under way by the end of the second year. The gradual progress 
toward more exact reproduction of the presented standard, although 
still interesting to observe in its details, proceeded steadily in conformity 
with the intellectual and social maturation of the child, with no major 
surprise developments. 

Cf. Delacroix (1934), pp. 15, 16, 18. 

There are some marginal problems of linguistic development which must 
here be skipped. The influence of older siblings could not enter into Hildegard’s 
language learning. It played a part in Karla’s learning, but not until rather late. 
Hildegard did not play much with Karla until 1;6, when she began to be useful 
as a playmate. She did not talk nearly so much to the baby as the mother and even 
the father did. Bloch (1921, p, 693), whose three children were born four and five 
years apart, observes that under these conditions there is no linguistic influence 
of one child on the other (Hildegard and Karla are six years apart). Otherwise 
observations conflict; cf. Gale p. 46; Smith (1926) pp. 9, 63, (1935) p. 206. Smith is 
inclined to consider this difference as well as sex difference and even social differ- 
ences as slight or uncertain (1926, pp. 60-63). Linguistic consciousness was occa- 
sionally observed in Hildegard (cf, Tappolet p. 408 for the fourth year); but it 
belongs to a later stage; examples can be found in the Diary (see index to it). 
During the first two years, attention to form detached from meaning was found in 
some cases referred to in vol. 2 (see index under Misunderstandings); these cases 
hardly deserve to be classified as evidence of linguistic consciousness; they belong 
to the months from 1 ;7. Another problem which is here omitted is that of the 
origin of language, of ontogenetic and phylogenetic parallelism, of relationships 
between the language learning of children and of mankind. This issue, although 
often mentioned in the literature of child-language, is purely speculative. An indi- 
vidual record cannot shed any light on it. Suffice it to state my conviction that 
man’s learning to speak for the first time and children’s learning to imitate a fully 
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652 . The foregoing discussions were concerned with the language- 
learning process as such. There remains to be investigated the bilingual 
situation, which is a complication of the process involved in the case 
under observation. 

I resist the temptation to generalize about the advantages or dis- 
advantages of bilingualism, about which a sharp conflict of opinions 
exists. I shall instead offer some exact observations concerning the inter- 
play of two languages in the learning of the child, engaging in theoretical 
considerations only so far as they seem warranted on the basis of ex- 
periences in this single case. 

653 . Supplementing the succinct analyses of vol. 1, pp. 159-161 
(especially p. 161), 163, 176, 177-179 (especially p. 179), I record some 
more general details, first concerning the impact of the two languages on 
the child and her reaction. 

Until 1 ;0 reactions to linguistic stimuli favored neither of the lan- 
guages. They were generally understood in both languages and directions 
were executed with equal readiness. The fact that English and German 
are very similar, particularly on the elementary level corresponding to 
the stage, furthered this situation. We may assume that the phonetic 
perception of the child was still dim and coarsely differentiated. She may 
not even have taken cognizance of the differences between English and 
German stimuli, or only dimly so. This state continued for fully a month 
and a half after her arrival in Germany, where the German presentation 
became much more powerful. 

At the end of 1 ;0 it was observed that, for the first time, a direction 
was understood and obeyed in German, but not in English. When she 
was asked, '‘Kannst du allein stehen?’^ she would delightedly demon- 
strate her new prowess of standing up without holding on. Her mother 
tried the same question in English, but the child did not react. 

By B 1;2 Hildegard had forgotten the few English words which she 
had learned to say, \vith the exception of the persistent word pretty y 
whereas she had learned to say several German words. At the end of the 
sojourn in Germany 1 ;2, she no longer understood English. 

Thirteen days after the return to America (1;2), she just began to 
understand simple English directions again, but still understood every- 
thing in German, more complicated directions only in German. The 
change of environment retarded the acquisition of new words tempo- 
rarily (vol. 1, p. 152). During 1;3 new words in English and German 
were in balance and few in number. By B 1 ;4 the English was rapidly 
catching up with the advantage which the German had gained. Later 

developed language are two basically different processes; and that, on the other 
hand, there is no closer empirical approach to the problem of language origin 
than the study of how children rebuild for themselves the organization of the 
world as it is codified in language. Cf. Stern pp. 307-327, Conradi pp. 333-337, 
Richter pp. 76 f., 86, 92, Guillaume p. 228 f. 
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in the month, she understood familiar commands in English and in 
German; but in many cases, especially for longer explanations, her 
mother, who does not speak German with ease, still felt impelled to 
resort to German. 

The diary notes at this time that Hildegard did not associate the 
languages with definite persons. She said the new English word up to 
me as freely as to other persons. This condition is typical of Hildegard ’s 
early bilingualism. She directed German w^ords to English speakers as 
well. This was observed as late as 1;11, when a misunderstanding was 
caused by her use of a German word (see nusa) before English-speaking 
children, although she disposed of bilingual synonyms by this time. Her 
sentences were mixed of German and English words. She constructed a 
unified linguistic medium of her own out of the bilingual presentation 
(vol. 1, p. 179). The separation of the two languages belonged in her 
case to a later stage.^“ 

Under the surface, however, the feeling for language differences w^as 
being prepared. I had my eyes open for the emergence of such phenom- 
ena; but tentative observations of this kind recorded in the diary some- 
times proved to be unfounded later. At 1 ;8 she used naaSy rarely, as an 
alternate for the synonym weiy and heisa as an alternate for holy appar- 
ently with appreciation of the fact that she commanded two linguistic 
forms for the same idea, but not with discrimination of languages or 
associated persons. While eating an egg at 1 ;9, she called it altematingly 
Ei and eggy apparently the German form meant for me, the English 
for her mother; but such impressions were still untrustworthy. During 
the same days she used nein playfully as a variation of the ordinary 7%o 
before either of us. The two-word statement with naaay mentioned above, 
was addressed to me, although wet was more familiar. This may have 
been accidental, but it is likely that a subconscious association with the 
person who would use this word made it rise into use at the moment. 

At the very end of the second year, Hildegard sometimes said (Gute) 
Nachiy Papa to me although her ordinary greeting was night. This was 
shortly after the infantile night-nighty without the final consonants, had 
given way to the more mature unreduplicated English form with an 
aspirated final stop. The German version was imdoubtedly induced by 
the greeting which she had heard hundreds of times from me on the same 
occasion. Before that she must have said the English word more than a 
hundred times to me as well as to her mother. A distinction by persons 
was beginning to emerge, but was far from being an established prin- 
ciple. The example was a first flicker of the later unfolding of two sepa- 
rate language systems. 

Geissler (p. 23) assigns consciousness of bilingualism to the beginning of the 
third year. Karla, at E 1;11, was once heard to say please and then, more to her- 
self, just to show that she understood it to be identical in meaning, bitte. This 
shows consciousness of synonymy, but not necessarily of bilingualism. 
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In the meantime the struggle between the two language models must 
have gone on constantly under the surface. It was involved every time 
that the child decided to adopt a word from one language for active 
reproduction, when the synonym from the other language was passively 
familiar too. It was also involved when she decided to discard a word 
from one language, which she had been using, and replace it by a syn- 
onym from the other language. Examples of the struggle of bilingual 
synonyms and of language shifts in vocabulary shall be examined next. 

654. Such shifts^^ were most conspicuous in the latter months of the 
second year, when Hildegard adopted English resolutely as her leading 
model. On a reduced scale they took place before, whenever the lin- 
guistic environment was changed, and sometimes without external in- 
ducement. 

The first change in linguistic environment came with the arrival in 
Germany 0;11. This event entailed the loss of English words and the 
acquisition of German words; but since there had been only two defi- 
nitely English words before, and one of them, preUy, was not given up, 
only one word was actually replaced, namely there 0;10 by da 1;0. She 
heard the latter often from her German grandfather. The influence of 
English was not completely eliminated. Among the unstable forms 
which the name of her aunt, Gertrvd, took was one which seemed 
phonetically to be based on the American pronunciation which her 
mother used, although a form with the German stressed vowel became 
more frequent. 

After the return to America 1 ;2, the English was slow to come back, 
as we have seen; but after a few months it became definitely the favored 
model. Since, however, the German presentation did not cease, the 
struggle of the languages went on. Hildegard learned ja at I;3, tried yes 
at 1 ;4, but decided in favor of ja at 1 ;5, probably for phonetic reasons; 
the exact imitation of the German form was more satisfying than the 
reproduction of the English word without the final fricative. 

The same reason may account for the eventual adoption of English 
no rather than German nein. Hildegard did say nein with the final 
consonant, but she articulated it with a self-conscious distinctness which 
revealed that it was contrary to her normal phonetic pattern. The 
struggle of the two languages for supremacy is evident in the history of 
these words. Hildegard seemed to understand ‘'no, no^’ as a warning at 
0;8 and 0;10, earlier than “nein, nein'' in the same function; but when 
she understood the latter E her reaction was much more defi- 

nite; this was in Germany. Back in America, she reacted mechanically by 
head-shaking to “nein" at 1;3, to “no" at 1;4. Both no, no and nein, 
nein were said at 1;6 in the restricted function of reporting denial of 

»wCf. vol. 1, p. 176. 

The time indication, E 0;10, in vol. 1, p. 112 is an error. The time is given 
correctly as E 0;11 on p. 109. 
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permission, a reflection of the warning function in the presentation. In 
the second half of the same month, no had fuller meaning, nein receded. 
From 1;9 no alone was used. 

Hot and heiss were in long-lasting competition. Hot came first 1;4, 
At 1;5 it was replaced by hetsSy although the position of English was 
becoming stronger at that time. The diary marks this event as the first 
instance of a replacement of a word from one language by the synonym 
from the other; actually there > da was much earlier, 1 ;0. The replace- 
ment was temporary, however. Hot returned to its leading position, 
which it held definitely from 1;6, heiss occurring only in scattered in- 
stances 1 ;7, 1 ;8, and 1 ;10. The struggle was decided in favor of hot, 
although heiss was not judged to be inactive by the end of the year. Hot 
was favored in spite of the fact that it did not have the final consonant 
until 1;11, whereas heiss had it regularly from 1;7, experimentally even 
at 1 ;5. In the later months the English model was so much more powerful 
that even a phonetically more satisfactory German form could not 
stand up against the competition of an English model. 

My 1 ;6, originally based on mfr/e, but soon serving as pronoun and 
adjective alike, was English in origin and remained predominantly 
English. Occasionally, from 1;7 to 1;11, the more variable German 
forms, mein, meine, meins appeared, but always ephemerally. The 
isolated pronunciation with an exaggerated final n at 1 ;11 might go back 
to mine as well as to mein. The word normally lacked a final consonant. 
The German model was operating on the word, but without lasting 
effect. English was victorious throughout the history of the word. 

All was learned from the maid^s presentation “all gone” 1;5 with an 
expressive gesture. At 1;7 it was definitely replaced by the German 
synonym cdle, the pronunciation of which is quite different, and was 
quite different in the child^s representation. The gesture, however, was 
transferred to it, which underscored the identity of meaning. The etymo- 
logical kinship was presumably not recognized by the child. The English 
word reappeared 1 ;10 in the perfected combination all gone, which was, 
however, only one of many similar combinations of the adverb all with 
an adjective. Nor was it at all common, whereas cUle was one of Hilde- 
gard^s most frequent words. In this case the German won, soon and 
lastingly, during a period when the strength of English was constantly 
increasing. (At 2;1, however, after I had been absent for six weeks, 
alle had been replaced by all gone.) 

Wet was said 1 ;7, nass B 1 ;8. The two words were in competition for 
the remainder of the year. Wet was more frequent, but nass was not rare. 

^2* There must be something appealing in the German word. It lasts for genera- 
tions, as a loan-translation, in the English of Americans of German descent. 
Expressions like “The coffee is alU^ meaning “gone”, can be heard in Midwestern 
English on a German substratum one or tw’o generations removed from immigra- 
tion, as an isolated phenomenon wdthin perfect English. 
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In fact, Hildegard felt it to be so completely synonymous that she did 
not hesitate to vary the common combination all wet into oZZ rwws, in 
which all is unmistakably English. (At 2;1 this German word had also 
been displaced by the English synonjm.) 

A clear case of language shift is German Ball 1 ;0-9 to English hall 
1;9~11. The similarity of the synonyms is greater in the spelling than in 
the sound. The difference in the pronunciation of -1 was unmistakably 
reflected in the diphthongs of Hildegard’s forms. There was one month 
of struggle between the two prototypes, 1;9. 

The bilingual struggle did not always result in such a clear-cut de- 
cision. Egg and Ei came into use at 1 ;8 one day apart. Both continued 
through the year in active use, although Ei might conceivably have 
suffered from the interference of the older homonyms / 1;5 and eye 
1 ;7. Even after hall had been converted from German into English form, 
Ei continued to be used in a hybrid compound, Ei-hall, along with 
egg-hall, to designate a rubber ball in the shape of an Easter egg. A co- 
ordination with the language of the person addressed was suspected at 
1 ;9, but was neither certain nor lasting. 

The functionally useful and therefore very frequent word hitte held 
the field alone for over three months, 1 ;5“8, after a long pre-linguistic 
stage 0;9-l ;5. The English synonym please was induced 1 ;9 by persistent 
training on the part of the maid, who knew no German. During 1;9 it 
was used in combination with hitte, that is to say, it did not replace the 
latter, but was added to it redundantly. During 1;10, to be sure, please 
was much more frequent than hitte. This reflects the often observed 
phenomenon that new acquisitions were overused for a while. Bitte 
was not displaced to the end of the year. Please remained more conven- 
tional; bitte was the spontaneous expression of a wish. This is a case in 
which the more recently dominant language did not succeed in dis- 
placing the old synon3m[i because it was too well established. The easier 
phonetic form of bitte and its more satisfactory representation in the 
child’s form may have contributed to the decision.^^ 

When the German word and its English synonym were entirely differ- 
ent, as in the preceding instance, it was easy to follow the interplay. 
On account of the close linguistic kinship of English and German, there 
were many more instances in which the two etyma had similar form. 
Even then it was sometimes possible to trace a child-form definitely to 
one language or the other, as in the shift from Eiskrem 1 ;9 to ice cream 
1;11. The crude phonetic form of the child's words often precluded 
definite assignment to one language, even though there was a clear dis- 
tinction in the pronunciation of the standard words, as in the case of 


In Karla’s case, in which the English medium prevailed from the beginning, 
bitte was also first, M 1;7, but was completely displaced by please as early as E 
1;7, in spite of its imperfect phonetic reproduction. 
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aus and out. Smaller phonetic differences, as between Auto and auto, 
could not be followed with assurance, because the child’s variations in 
the vowel of the stressed syllable can be explained by reasons other than 
exact imitation of the standard pronunciations. The difficulty of this 
unraveling process has been illustrated in detail in the example of 
Buck, book (vol. 1, p. 59), in w^hich the standard differences were too 
fine for the child’s phonetic discrimination. Thus, in a great number of 
instances, the S 5 mon 3 rms from both languages had to be given as joint 
etyma. A leaning toward the English etymon at the end of the year could 
be assumed in many cases, but more on the basis of the general observa- 
tion that English prevailed at that time, than on grounds of exact 
phonetic proof. 

More examples could be given, both for language shifts and for main- 
tenance of bilingual synonyms (cf. vol. 1, pp. 176-179); but the prin- 
ciples operating in the interplay of the two languages are sufficiently 
demonstrated by the foregoing samples. 

655. The fact, repeatedly emphasized, that Hildegard did not yet try 
to keep the two language instruments apart, but built a hybrid system 
out of the elements of both, is brought out in spotlight illumination by 
certain instances, in which she replaced a word presented in one lan- 
guage by a word from the other in her own, immediately following reac- 
tion. This was, of course, always a word which happened to be current 
in her ovm speech. Passively she realized that she was faced with two 
languages, which contained interchangeable words of identical reference. 
This must be considered a preparatory stage for the active bilingualism 
of a later time.^ 

At B 1;4 I told her ^^Aufstehenl” She complied and said up, which 
the maid had just taught her in a different situation. To call this a trans- 
lation would be rash. She understood the German word, at least its 
stressed prefix, performed the action of standing up, and the motion 
conjured up the English word which had just become associated with 
an upward motion. This is not conscious translation, but it is trans- 
position from one language medium into another via an act which was 
linked by association with words in both. It differs from translation in 
the ordinary sense merely by the unconscious character of the process 
and by the need for the bridge of action. The path did not yet lead from 
the word of one language to the corresponding word of the other di- 
rectly, without an intermediary. 

There is one instance in which Hildegard performed a purely linguistic 
translation, and it was early, B 1 ;6. Her mother told her not to do some- 
thing. When she did not obey, the mother asked ^^What did Mama tell 
you?” Hildegard reproduced the injunction. No, no. Driving home the 

Cassirer (1933; as cited by Gr^goire p. 81) says that the word is an objective 
part of the object. A bilingual child learns early to detach the phonetic word from 
the thing designated. 
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point, the mother continued: ‘‘Don’t you know what ‘no, no’ means?” 
Hildegard’s answer was: Ndn, nein. She took the verb “mean” in a 
linguistic sense and explained the meaning by a translation into German, 
not to be facetious, of course, but because of a misunderstanding. This 
remained the only instance of actual translation. It foreshadows the 
growth of a double linguistic system. 

The remaining cases are more like the first one. They usually had a 
bridge of objects or actions. At 1;8, upon the challenge, ''Licht ausP\ 
she switched the light off and said Light out. The adverb took German 
form eventually, but the noun was always English. This shows, inci- 
dentally, that the words were analyzed separately, did not form one 
immutable complex, as they might well do, being tied in stereotype 
combination to one act. 

At 1 ;9, being told to say “no more”, she reacted immediately and 
regularly with no mehr. This was a purely linguistic transformation 
without visual aid, but translation was not intended. Hildegard knew 
that “more” and “mehr” meant the same thing; mehr was an established 
and frequent word of hers (1;5), whereas more had only been tried and 
dropped at 1 ;6. She simply replaced the English word, which she under- 
sto^, by the German word, which she used for the same purposes. 
“No” was left unchanged because it was familiar; she did not use 
“nicht”. She maintained her freedom of choice with regard to the words 
which slie imitated, and had as yet no qualms about mixing languages. 
Passive bilingualism was involved, but the purism of active bilingualism 
was not yet an aim of her speech, which served practical ends only. 

At 1;10, my wife once said to me, “Look at the cars!”, commenting on 
the numerous cars parked in our street during a football game in the 
near-by stadium. Hildegard, who could not see the cars from the po- 
sition in which she was, echoed Auto, in an exact reproduction of the 
German form of the word. This was only accidentally a translation from 
English into German. Essentially it meant a reaction by an active word, 
ratlier neutral with regard to its linguistic provenience, to an English 
word which was merely understood. If Hildegard had chosen a more 
English form of the word auto, as she did earlier and later, bilingualism 
would have played no part in the process. 

At 1 ;1 1, trying to settle her for sleep at night, I told her: “Alle kleinen 
Kinder sind jetzt im Bett”. Her echo was: AU babies Beit, “Alle” was 
replaced by English all and, more conspicuously, “kleinen Kinder” by 
babies, which was her regular word for big as well as small children. 
Since “Baby” is used in German, too, bilingualism shows more clearly 
in “alle” > all. The point, again, was not translation, but replacement 
of a passively familiar form by the actively current one. 

Her first interrogative, where, entered into her vocabulary hesitat- 
ingly during 1;11. The second time it was used was in a hiding game 
which I played with her. Thus it was in this instance a translation from 
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Grerman '"wo’", but not with the intention of translating. She under- 
stood both words, but had made her choice in favor of the English word. 
(During 2;1, where became established, and then the phonetically simi- 
lar German “wer”, which means “who"’, was misunderstood as “where”, 

668 .) 

At the end of the year, the combination right da was common. It was 
based on English “right there”, the rejected “there” being replaced by 
the deeply rooted German da. There is no similar idiom in German. 
By this time she spoke English, with surface intrusion of established 
German vocabulary items. 

(The most striking instance of substitution of more familiar words 
came 2;1, when “Three little kittens lost their mittens” was reproduced 
as Three meows lost Handschuhe, in total disregard of the rhyme. The 
disregard for form in favor of content was probably furthered by the 
bilingualism, 660.)^^^ 

656. We have explained the examples of vocabulary shifts from one 
language to the other as due to the substitution of familiar terms for 
unfamiliar ones. A double aspect of familiarity is involved in this. Some 
words were more familiar because Hildegard had used them for a long 
time. This type of familiarity favored German words, because the in- 
fluence of German on her language was stronger in the earlier months of 
the second year. Other words were more familiar because she heard them 
more often. In the later months, when her English-speaking environ- 
ment became wider because she got around more and played with neigh- 
bor children, English became the language to which she responded more 
readily and the English elements of her vocabulary multiplied. There 
must have been many occasions when the German words which she used 
were not understood by others. This defeated the communicative pur- 
pose of speaking and was a powerful inducement for lexical shifts from 
German to English. 

As long as she got along with a vocabulary drawn from both languages, 
she had no hesitation to combine items from both in single statements 
of more than one word. Examples could not occur before the one- word 
stage was overcome. The first instances were down bitte and hitte up 
1 ;7. Bitte was so stable as an ingredient of wish expression that it con- 
tinued long to be used with English words: dolly 1;8, please 1;9, drink 
1;10. English up (1;4) was equally well established. It was combined 

Replacement by a more familiar term took place also in the many instances 
in which she understood, but did not learn to say a synonym from the other langu- 
age. For instance, she understood “Auf Wiedersehen*^ my regular farewell greet- 
ing, as early as 1;5, but never said it (until 2;1). She substituted by-by^ which 
had been active since 1;3. Karla, on the other hand, used the German term as 
early as 1;1, blended it with by-by later, and eventually abandoned it in favor of 
the easier English term. No such striking blend of bilingual synonyms occurred 
in Hildegard ’s language (457). She kept the two languages apart as far as the indi- 
vidual vocabulary items were concerned. 
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with German mehr 1;7 in the sense of ''higher up’'. Mehr (1;5) in turn 
was freely combined with English words: mehr light 1;8, meaning "an- 
other lamp”. This usage continued throughout the second year (in 
fact, mehr was so well rooted that it survived the period of my prolonged 
absence 2;1, when most German words were lost). Wehweh eye is another 
case of 1;8. Its bilingual character is more questionable, because the 
mother h^ adopted the German nursery term for pain into her English 
speech. Big Schnee, however, for "too big a cake of snow”, was clearly 
a bilingual combination modeled on the conventional combination of 
adjective and noun. 

At 1;9 we find no mehr as a direct imitation of "no more” with sub- 
stitution of the familiar German synonym (655); and, in a better or- 
ganized statement of four words, This (is a) big book — da! I omit here 
dubious instances like mehr milk because the noun might also come from 
German Milch, 

At 1 ;10 we have This (is) nass; all nass as a variant of frequent all 
wet; and by~by dunkel. 

At 1 ;11, with greater fluency of speech and improving organization of 
sentences, the examples multiply. Although Hildegard’s language was 
now definitely dominated by English, enough established German words 
survived, which were inserted in English utterances. Bilingual phrases: 
No, not da; right da; Ei-baU, Bilingual sentences: Ja, Mama da bite; 
Hottey da; Cry-baby da; Choo-choo da; Da my ball; Meow not da; (May I) 
da slide down; (Put) all balls da; (Carry) this da down (unless da stands 
for "carry” rather than "da”); Ask Mama this aus; This dolly up Bett; 
Miau up Baum; I spiel this; I spiel ball; Don't spiel, Miau; Mehr bathe; 
Mehr sh (the interjection "sh”, which developed into a verb meaning 
"sleep”, is English); Hdng up (in two different four-word sentences; 
based on English "hang up”, but with substitution of the phonetic 
equivalent of the German verb). 

(The poem of the three little kittens, mentioned before, end of 655, 
had, in addition to substitutions from German, the phrase all pooh 
for "our mittens we have soiled”, 2;1. Instead of using German schmuir 
zig, which she was just beginning to learn, Hildegard chose the English 
interjection which served as her equivalent for "dirty” from 1;11. The 
familiar term was substituted. The complication of bilingualism is 
incidental. Bilingualism, however, helps to break dowm the intimate 
association between form and content. A bilingual child will pay more 
attention to things referred to, situations and actions described, and 
ideas expressed, than to the phonetic forms pronounced.) 

657. Hildegard mixed English and German words freely in her phrases 
and sentences; but she did not often blend different bilin^al synonyms 
into one hybrid word-form.^*^ In the section on blending (457), the 

Karla blended hy-hy and auj Wiedersehen into one form, (hy-)hy-der8ehn; 
cf. vol. 1, p. 47 and note to 655, at the end. 
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possible instances were examined ; but nearly all the examples were found 
to be doubtful. The only instance in which bilingual blending was 
definitely assumed was the first form of paper, Papier 1;8 (474), which 
yielded to a form based on English alone at 1;10. 

The many cases in which the English and the German etymon are 
BO similar that they cannot be traced separately in Hildegard’s forms 
(654), do not invalidate the claim that she kept the two languages 
asunder in the individual words. When both prototypes abutted, by 
the rules of regular phonetic treatment, in the same form, there is no 
reason to speak of an interference of one language with the other. 

In scrutinizing the sound-system which Hildegard evolved, I have 
looked persistently for effects of the bilingual presentation. I have not 
found much. This is largely due to the fact that the phonetic features 
in which English and German differ were not yet learned by the child, 
for instance the rounded front vowels in German, the dental fricatives 
in English. Nor can this deficiency be charged to the bilingual situation. 
The sounds in question are late with monolingual children as well. 

Passing in review the phonetic items for which the possibility of bilin- 
gual interference with the learning process was thought of, we find the 
results to be rather negative. Two German words beginning with ts 
were attempted at 1;11 (136). The representation of the affricate was 
imperfect and wavering. Parenthetically it was stated that Hildegard 
did not learn perfect ts- until 4;1, and the prevailing English habits of 
pronunciation were blamed. This is probably true for the later years, 
but nothing can be proved for the first two years. Final ts and, on the 
whole, medial ts, which occur in English as well as in German, were 
imitated just as imperfectly as initial ts, which is regular only in German 
(316). 

Hildegard ’s habit of using the glottal stop before initial vowels gave 
the impression of being based on standard German habits of pronuncia- 
tion. Again, one cannot be sure of that. English words with initial vowel 
often have it when pronounced in isolation, and Hildegard ’s utterances 
were not yet sufficiently fluent to make individual words lose the charac- 
teristics which they had had during the long time when they had been 
said more or less in isolation (241). 

English long vowels, except in final position, were reproduced as pure 
vowels, as in German. The omission of the faint American diphthongal 
off-glide is a natural simplification, performed also by monolingual 
children (note to 293). Bilingual influence was considered improbable. 

The most striking impact of the bilingual presentation is the fact that 
Hildegard heard two kinds of 1, the flat-tongued German I and the 
English 1 with a raised back tongue. In final position this resulted in 
vowel substitutes of different types, front vowels for German 1, back 
vowels for English 1, although the substitute tended eventually to be 
the neutral d (304). In prematurely perfect pronunciations of -1- in 
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the German word aUe, Hildegard used English 1 at 1 ;7, German 1 at 
1 ;10 (391 note, 425). In initial position, English and German 1 did not 
have the same substitutes at first, but were both represented by j later 
on (196). It can be said that the exposure to two languages resulted in a 
broadened phonetic experience. Hildegard knew two varieties of 1 and 
imitated both of them. She treated them as variants of the same sound, 
however, and did not learn to distinguish them functionally. The effect 
of the bilingual presentation did not last (425). 

German f, although a frequent sound and physiologically as easy to 
produce as the favored voiced equivalent j, was avoided. This was 
thought to be due to the fact that it is not a regular sound in English; 
but the corresponding velar fricative x is also missing in English and yet 
it was not avoided and sometimes ev’cn imitated correctly (305). 

Terminal unvoicing is an outstanding feature distinguishing Gerinan 
from English. In Hildegard's speech it was a regular principle, which 
held sway until the second half of the third year. Yet it cannot be im- 
puted to the German model with assurance. It is a sort of assimilation 
which operates frequently in standard languages and in the speech of 
non-German monolingual children (312). 

The end result of the re-examination is negative (21, 426). Hildegard 
had already a wider experience, passively, with varieties of sounds than 
monolingual children. Actively, however, her sound-system scarcely 
exceeded that of monolinguals. She did use 5, which is not normal in 
German, and x. which does not occur in standard English. The former, 
common only in English 65, never corresponded to standard 5, how- 
ever ; and the latter was much more frequently due to an inaccuracy of 
imitation than to reproduction of the standard sound. Both sounds were 
introduced into words coming from both languages. Each might have 
occurred if Hildegard had been exposed to only one language. They 
prove nothing for a phonetic effect of bilingualism. 

(In later years, when English was Hildegard’s natural language and 
German was pushed back into a subsidiary position, her German pro- 
nunciation was affected by her English habits of articulation; the same 
thing happened in reverse after the second sojourn in Germany; but no 
such effect could be ascertained with assurance during the first two years, 
when the two languages were more nearly in balance.) 

658. We can hardly expect to find an influence of bilingualism on the 
morphology as long as grammatical endings were almost completely 
undeveloped, which was the condition of Hildegard’s language by the 
end of the second year (590). Since she began to learn the English plural 
formation at the end of the year, it would not be surprising to find her 
adding one of the English plural endings to German nouns. Actually, 
however, no such case of analogy was found (567). This does not prove 
that she kept the morphology of the two languages apart, since most 
English nouns, too, were still used in plural function without a formal 
sign. 
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The patterns ‘‘foot, feet*^ and “Fuss, Fiisse^’ were in competition. 
Feet was first, 1;10, Fms was the only singular, M 1;11. A week later 
the plural Filsse was used, and on the next day again the English plural 
feci. Fuss and Fusse were rendered in phonetically divergent forms; 
the child did not seem to be aware of any link in pattern. We have here 
in all likelihood three separate vocabulary it-ems imitated phonetically, 
with no appreciation of pattern. 

The incipient use of an ending to mark possessive function (568) 
did not present an occasion for a clash of languages. The endings of both 
languages would have resulted in the same substitute sound, so that it 
is not even possible to decide which language w^as the soun^e. The cor- 
responding English and German analytic forms were not used by the 
child; prepositions and articles remained inactive. 

A striking fact in the development of Hildegard’s verb is the absence 
of an ending in her German infinitives. Since observers of monolingual 
German children state that the infinitive is early, this condition was 
attributed to English influence (575). At the time when the German 
infinitive ending could be represented phonetically, Hildegard’s language 
was predominantly English, and in English the infinitive has the same 
pure-stern form as the imperative. This fact may have given the impera- 
tive, or the pure stem, a stronger position in her sp)eech than would be 
the case without bilingualism. Still, even this effect is not certain. It is 
quite thinkable that this child, as a German monolingual, would have 
chosen an individual route, favoring the pure stem, which is heard often 
enough in German imperatives and is also early in monolingual German 
children's speech (cf. 576). It might, on that basis alone, have been the 
common form of the verb, which was not yet split into formally distinct 
subdivisions to indicate different functions. 

In the conjugation of the present tense, hybrid forms were tentatively 
assumed in several instances in the original diary. In the systematic 
review (577), however, it became evident that the assumptions were 
erroneous. The common form of the verb was used, unmodified by end- 
ings, in English and German. 

Thus, no definite effect of bilingualism on the morphology was found. 
To be sure, this is largely attributable to the fact that Hildegard's 
grammatical forms were quite undeveloped. (In later years, because of 
the common admixture of English words to German sentences, some 
hybrid forms appeared, English words being given German endings and 
prefixes.^®® The reverse cases are much rarer.^®^ On the whole, she avoided 
morphological hybrids (932), although complete English words in 
German utterances remained frequent.) 

Examples of German infinitives from English verbs: schleiden 832, crushen, 
anlichten 846, pouren 642, practicen, sparkeln 661; participles: geyawnt 830, 
gepeelt 854, gesmilet 647, gebelcht 650; noun plurals: cheeken 640, morithe 646. 

English possessives of German nouns: Heinzes 854, jeder Mensches 637. 
These cases are significant because they occurred in German sentences, the 
former even in Germany. They may be German analogical formations, however. 
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659. In the syntax, we observe constantly the free mixing of English 
and German vocabulary within one utterance. Just for that reason, it 
is hardly possible to find an influence of the constructions of one lan- 
guage on those of the other. In the first place, nearly all of Hildegard^s 
constructions were still so primitive and incomplete that no language 
difference can be established. Then, English and German constructions, 
on the simple level of a child^s everyday speech, are so similar that not 
many differences can be expected to crop up. Finally, if she had used a 
clearly English construction, like ‘T want him to come,” with nothing 
but German w'ords, this would have been merely an accident of vocabu- 
lary choice. This construction, which was just beginning to develop at 
the end of the year (563), is English; but its use with German words 
could not be called an application of an English pattern to German 
speech, because she did not yet use the two languages as separate in- 
struments. Besides, no such extreme case occurred. 

A few cases of puzzling word-order were tentatively explained by a 
wavering between the models of the two languages, which differ in 
word-order more than in any other syntactic feature (561). The incom- 
pleteness of Hildegard’s utterances precluded certainty about the ex- 
planation, however. Actually, she had absorbed neither English nor 
German syntactic patterns with sufficient assurance to banish varia- 
tions of w^ord-order used for psychological reasons. 

Thus, in the field of syntax, too, no effect of bilingualism can be defin- 
itely established in the first two years. (Later, when Hildegard used the 
two languages separately, the English influence on the structure of 
sentences and on the composition of idiomatic phrases became very 
noticeable; for a time after the second sojourn in Germany, also the 
influence of German on English.) 

660. In looking back over the effect of bilingualism on Hildegard^s 
early language, we find that it was striking in her vocabulary, because 
she chose words from both languages as carriers of her communications, 
and combined them into utterances with no regard for their linguistic 
provenience. She was the sole arbiter of her choice, which favored 
now one language, now the other, with shifts of emphasis due to changes 
of linguistic environment, but never entirely determined by it. Syno- 
nyms from both languages for the same purpose were already in use, 
but there was no attempt yet to split the one medium of communica- 
tion into two parallel ones. 

The layman is inclined to focus his attention on the vocabulary. The 
linguist knows that the vocabulary is the least characteristic feature 
of a language, comparable to the ornamentation of a building rather 
than to its structure. When w^e examine the less obvious features of 
Hildegard’s early language, the sounds, the forms, the syntax, the word- 
formation, we find very few effects of bilingualism. She adopted into her 
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speech the features which the two languages have in common, and on 
the elementary level, Eiiglish and German are very similar.^®* 

Nor can the poverty of her morphology and syntax be charged against 
the bilingualism. In mixed languages like Pidgin-English, a decay of 
complex linguistic mechanisms is often observed. The hypothesis sug- 
gests itself that in Hildegard's case, conversely, the bilingual exposure 
prevented the development of the finer mechanisms of linguistic ex- 
pression. This cannot be disproved, but neither can it be proved. At the 
early age of two, many children's speech is better developed than Hilde- 
gard's was, but many others speak less well or even do not speak at all, 
within the range of normal development. Early in the third year, her 
English sentences developed rapidly and normally. It would be hazard- 
ous to attribute the delay to the bilingualism. She simply was not 
ready for organized sentences by the end of the second year, but took 
that step in an entirely normal manner soon thereafter. Nothing in the 
later development indicates that her learning of English was impended 
by the interference of German, although there is no doubt that her 
German suffered permanently from the overpowering influence of 
English, even during the seven months in Germany. This means no 
more than that her bilingualism was imperfect. She obtained only a 
limited command of German, but — and this is important — not at the 
expense of the mastery of English. Much later, in high school, she proved 
to be a mediocre student. She had diflSculty with Latin and mathe- 
matics, subjects in which strict logical thinking is needed; but English 
remained one of her best subjects. 

Lack of originality in thinking is a feature which many students 
would be willing to charge against bilingualism. Caution is necessary, 
however. Many monolingual children have just as much difficulty with 
Latin and mathematics. Her low performance in these subjects is not 
too much out of line with her I.Q. She should be a high-average student. 
The fact that she obtains only a low average is easily explained by her 
indolence and lack of interests. To impute these characteristics to a 
handicap caused by bilingualism would be equally hazardous. Nobody 
can say that she would not have developed them as a monolingual. In 
fact, they may only be a passing feature of adolescence. 

In this connection, attention should be called to an observation which 
occurs several times in the record of the first two years, and more fre- 
quently in later years. Hildegard never clung to words, as monolingual 
children are often reported to do. She did not insist on the exact wording 

Later on, there was much influence of one language on the other in vocabu- 
lary, idiomatic phrases, and syntax; very little in sounds, morphology, and word- 
formation. Eventually, the development of the dominant language, English, 
was not impaired; the secondary language, German, remained handicapped by 
the overpowering position of English. 
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of fairy tales. She often reproduced even memorized materials with 
substitution of other words (cf. meow, Handschuh, church in the Vocab- 
ulary). I attribute this attitude of detachment from words confidently 
to the bilingualism. Constantly hearing the same things referred to by 
different words from two languages, she had her attention drawn to 
essentials, to content instead of form. This fact would seem to favor 
thinking over vague and empty verbalism. The absence of parrot-like 
imitation and the avoidance of the use of words not understood, often 
explained in this record by the personal characteristics of caution and 
conservatism, is in line with this effect of bilingualism and may well 
have been engendered by it. A bilingual, who constantly hears two 
words for one thing, is compelled to pay more attention to the meaning 
expressed than to the word used to express it, whereas the monolingual 
is often satisfied with a hazy definition of a word and will use it without 
understanding it fully. 

Thus, apart from the accomplishment of understanding and using 
two languages, which nearly everyone would rate as a gain, I see in 
early bilingualism the advantage that it trains the child to think in- 
stead of merely speaking half mechanically (594). Of course, I see the 
other side. A monolingual develops, through the compelling influence 
of his single language, a simpler and therefore more forceful view of 
the world. I do not overlook the difficulties inherent in gro\\i:h nourished 
from a split root instead of a single strong tap root. It will lead to con- 
flicts, which can wreck a weak personality, but will improve the mettle 
of a strong one, who can overcome the difficulties. The difference is the 
same as between a highly educated and an uneducated person. Igno- 
rance and superstition make the decisions of life simple. Education does 
not make life easier, but better and richer. Few would condemn educa- 
tion for this reason. Bilingualism should be seen in the same light. 

With these prospects we have strayed far from the first two years, 
from the factual record into the philosophy of language and into the 
philosophy of education and of life. I do not propose to follow these 
lines of thought further in this place. Some readers may wish to know 
what I have come to think about infant bilingualism on the basis of my 
experience. That is why I have indulged in this brief excursion. 

I return in the following volume to the factual record, namely the 
diaries of Hildegard^s and Karla ^s further linguistic development from 
the end of the second year on. Bilingualism plays a prominent part 
particularly in Hildegard's record, which includes her seven months in 
Germany at the age of five. 

Cf. Geisslcr p. 79. 

I may write about bilingualism in general, and about bilingualism of small 
children in particular, separately later on. 
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Comparison of adjectives and adverbs 

565n, 569, 570 

Compayr^, G. 574xi, 579n, 599n, 603n, 
639n, 643n; bibl. vol. 1 
Complex sentences 563, 659 
Compound nouns 558, 569, 599f., 602^ 
608n, 611, 613, 614, 654; sentences 562! 
tenses 580, 585, 586 (cf. Future), 
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verbs 519, 520, 523, 527, 529, 531, 532, 
535, 546, 551, 556n, 599, 618, 625, 655 
Comprehension, see Understanding 
Conation 51 5n, 605; see Volition 
Concepts 592-594, 595, 596, 606n, 608n, 
609n, 611, 613, 615, 617, 630, 634, 636, 
639, 653; bibl. under Muller, Perez, 
Treitel, Usnadze, Winkler; cf. Mean- 
ing, Numerals 

Conjugation 565n, 566, 577, 587; cf. 

Verbs and individual tenses 
Conjunctions 555, 562f. 

Conradi, E. 593n, 651n; bibl. vol. 2 
Cooing 651 

Cooley, C. H. 559n; bibl. 

Coordination, see Compound sentences 
Copula (omitted) 523, 530, 531, 537, 
538, 540, 545, 547, 550, 578, 579, 587n, 
622; cf. {to) be 

Cornioley, H. 541n, 563n, 576n, 585n; 
bibl. vol. 2 

Counting, see Numerals 
Court, S. R. A. 554n, 586n, 597n; bibl. 
Cousinet, R. 593n, 606n, 608n; bibl. vol. 
2 

Creation, see Originality 
Cronin, A. J. 575n 
Crying 509, 510, 638, 651 
Cummings, F. S. 646n; bibl. 

Curme, G. O. 514n, 531n, 549n, 550n; 
bibl. 

Darwin, C. 514n; bibl. vol. 1 
Dative 568 

Davis, E. A. 560n; bibl., also vol. 2 
Declarative sentences, see Statements of 
fact 

Declension 565n, 566, 56S, 577; cf. Ad- 
jectives, Nouns, Plural, Possessives, 
Vocative 

Decroly, O. 504n, 509n, 533n, 549n, 
554n, 555n, 556n, 558n, 559n, 560n, 
561 n, 562n, 563n, 565n, 567n, 568n, 
569n, 574n, 576n, 585n, 586n, 587n, 
588n, 593n, 605n, 643n; bibl. vol. 1 
Delacroix, H. 502n, 508, 509n, 516n, 
540n, 565n, 566n, 593n, 603, 608n, 636, 
637n, 638, 643n, 647, 651n; bibl. vol. 2 
Dcmonstratircs 515, 550, 558, 559, 603, 
639f. 

Dependent clauses, see Complex sen- 
tences 

Derivatives 599, 600, 602 


Deville, G., Preface; 559n, 561n, 644n, 
650n; bibl. vol. 1 

Differentiation of meaning 632; cf. 
Formal 

(to) do 582f., (586n) 

Doublet 632 

Drill, see Mechanical imitation 

Echo 596, 648; cf. Mechanical imitation 
Echolalia 648, 649, 651, 660 
Egger, E. 558n, 559n, 568n, 577n, 579n, 
625n, 649n; bibl. 

Egocentrism 581, 638; cf. ''Self -con- 
sciousness^^ 

" Emmagasinement” 647; see Storing 
Emotion 508, 509, 514, 515, 517, 518, 
520, 531, 534, 549, 558, 561n, 568, 592, 
598, 605, 612, 613, 615, 620, 621, 626, 
633, 636, 638, 651; bibl. under Meu- 
mann, Reumuth; cf. Fear, Interjec- 
tions 

Emphasis 582, 597, 640; cf. Stress 
Erdmann, K. O. 550n, 593, 608n; bibl. 
Exclamations, see Interjections 
Extension of meaning 606, 608, 609-627, 
629-631, 634, 640, 642, 645 

Facial expression 642 
Factual questions (see Questions ) ; state^ 
ments (see Statements of fact) 

False analogies, see Analogy, Child- 
etymology 

Falsetto voice 568, 633 
Fear 553, 613, 620, 621 
Fenton, J. C. 643n; bibl. vol. 1 
Feyeux, A. 505n, 587n, 603n; bibl. vol. 2 
Final unvoicing, see Terminal 
Fisher, M. S. 502n; bibl. 

Fixation of earlier word-forms 650, 654, 
656; of imperfect patterns 559n 
Formal differentiation 633; cf. Differen- 
tiation 

Form-words 506, 523n, 565, 590, 651 

Friedmann 568n 

Froschels, E., Preface; bibl. 

Future 512, 518n, (531n, 554n), 587, 
589; bibl. under Lewis 

Gabelentz, G. v. d. 531n; bibl. 

Gale, M. C. and H. 559n, 651n; bibl. 
vol. 2 

Gaps in vocabulary, see Poverty 
Gassner, H., bibl. under Egger 
Geissler, H. 563n, 653n, 660n; bibl. 
vol. 1 
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Genitive, see Possessive 
Gerund 578 

Gestures 507, 511, 515, 525, 553, 61Q, 620, 
623n, 626, 631, 639-642, 643, 654 
Gheorgov, I. A. 509n, 54<)n, 554n, 555n, 
556n, 558n, 559n, 560n, 561 n, 562ii, 
568n, 569n, 576n, 58Qn, 597n; bibl. 
Glasow, A. 61 7n 
Goldammer, H. 587n 
Goodenough, F. L. 523n, 559ii; bibl. 
Grammatical categories and meaning, 
see Meaning 

Grammont, M. 646n, 647n, 650n; bibl. 
vols. 1 and 2 

Gr^goire, A. 558n, 599n, 603n, 651d, 
655n; bibl. vols I and 2 
Guillaume, P. 505n, 506n, 509n, 543n, 
544n, 556n, 560n, 566, 574n, 575n, 
576n, 577n, 585n, 589n, 651 n; bibl., 
also under Buhler 

Gutzmann, H. 587n, 636, 648n, 651n; 
bibl. vol. 2 

(to) have 580, 587n, 622 

Hermann, E. 507n; bibl., also vol. 2 

Hetzer, H., and Reindorf 531n, 541n; 

bibl.; and Wislitzky 649n; bibl. 

Hills, E. C. 576n; bibl. vol. 2 
**Hdrstummheit” 643n; cf. Understand- 
ing 

Hogan, L. E. 559n 

Holmes, U. T. 567n; bibl. vol. 2 

Holt, E. B. 608n 

Homonyms 605, 618, 626, 631, 633, 640, 
643n, 654 

Hoyer, A. and G. 644n; bibl. vol. 2 

Ideas, see Concepts 
Idelberger, H. A. 559n, 603n 
Imitation, see Mechanical, Selective- 
ness 

Imperative 508, 509, Sll, 512, 5/9, 527, 
535, 540, 546n, 554, 565n, 574, 575, 
576, 582, 583, 587, 624, 658 

Imperfect, see Past 
Inadequacy of vocabulary, see Poverty 
Incubation 647n; see Storing 
Infinitive 565n, 574, 575, (578n, 586n), 
658 

Injunctions, see Imperative, Negation 

Intention, see Volition 

Interdicts, see Imperative, Negation 

Interest, see Emotion 

Interjections and exclamations 508n, 509, 


517, 525, 533, 541, 543, 545, 549, 555, 
558, 560, 566n, 572, 576n, 600, 602, 
603, 613, 614, 623, 631, 633, 642, 651 
inierrogaiives 514, 530, 554, 559, 560, 
627, 655 (cf. Questions); Interroga- 
tive intonation, see Questions 
Intonation 505, 507, 514ii, 515, 517, 
519, 521, 523, 524, 525, 528, 538, 562, 
582, 597, (603n), 620, 626, 633, 641, 642, 
648; cf. Questions 
Invention, see Originality 
1. Q. 660; cf. Preface vol. 2 

Jakobson, R., bibl. under Froschels, 
also vol. 2 

Jervis, J. L. 640n; bibl. 

Jespersen, O. 509n, 51 5n, 534n, 559ii, 
561 n, 566n, 597n, 602n, 603n, 606n, 
609n, 625n, 626n, 637n, 643n, 647xi, 
648n; bibl., also vol. 1 
Juxtaposition 568; cf. Compound sen- 
tences 

Kaeding, F. W., bibl. under Schlag 
Kainz, F. 559n; bibl. 

Kenyeres, E. 504n, 556n, 567n, 568ii, 
569n, 574n, 577n, 586n, 609n, 638n; 
bibl. vol. 2 

Kirkpatrick E. A. 598n, 603n, 605n, 
609n; bibl. vol. 2 

Kohler, E. 593n; bibl. under Reumuth, 
Winkler, also vol. 1 
Koffka, K. 638n 

Language of poetry 509, 565n, 568n; 

bibl. under Nausester 
Latif, I. 608n; bibl. vol. 2 
Le Dantec, F. 647 
Level stress, see Stress 
Lewis, M. M., Preface; 514n, 515n, 
522n, 560n, 586n, 587n, 593n, 605, 
606n, 608n, 647, 648n; bibl., also 
vol. 2 

Lies 509n, 515, 522, 560 
Limitations of vocabulary, see Poverty 
Lindner, G. 551n, 559n, 560n, 563n, 
576n, 585n, 588n, 625n; bibl. 
Linguistic consciousness 600, 602d, 

6^n, 65/n, 653n; bibl. under Bohn, 
Neugebauer 
Loan-translations 654ii 
Lorimer, F. 647 

Lukens, H. T. 579n, 598n, 603n; bibl. 
vol. 2 
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Macdougall, R. SlSn, 604n, 636, 651n; 

bibl. vol. 2 
Machines 613-614 
Major, D. R. 560n; bibl. vol. 1 
McCarthy, D. A. 504n; bibl. under 
Fisher, also vols. 1 and 2 
Meaning 592-634^ 635, 643, 644, 645, 
647, 654, 655, 660; bibl. under 

Chambers, Erdmann, Goodenough, 
Meumann, Sperber (cf. Concepts, 
Differentiation, Echolalia, Extension, 
Restriction, Transfer, Understanding 
before speaking ) ; and grammatical 
categories 595, 621, 624 
Mechanical imitation 502, 504, 511, 517, 
519, 520, 523, 524, 525, 543, 544, 558. 

559, 566, 567, 569, 570, 571, 573, 575ii, 
576n. 578, 579, 582, 586, 587n, 599, 602, 
612, 620, 625, 626, 632, 642, 643, 649, 
651, 654, 657, 660; cf. Echolalia 

Memory 646, 649/., 651; bibl. under 
Hetzer; cf. Storing 

Meringer, R. 574n, 575n, 603n; bibl. 
vol. 2 

Metalalia 647; see Storing 
Metaphors 608n, 611, 613, 622 
Meumann, E. 515, 593ii, 643n; bibl. 
Misunderstandings 546ii, 601, 603, 639, 
651n, 653, 655 

Modal auxiliaries (omitted) 522, 520, 
528, 531, 535n, 536, 560, 574, 575, 
576n, 581, 587, 649 
Moore, K. C. 561ii, 609n; bibl. 
Motivation 638; bibl. under Bohn 
Mttller, P. 593n; bibl. 

Music 515, 623n, 640, 642 

Names {proper) 514, 515, 517, 519, 543, 
544, 558, 559, 560, 568, 605, 609, 632, 
633, 646, 649, 651 

National Yearbook, bibl. vol. 2 under 
National Society 

Nausester, W. 565ii, 566n, 593n, 603n; 
bibl. 

Negation 509, 510, 511, 5l4n, 515, 518, 
519, 523, 527, 531, 540, 554, 557, 558, 

560, 562, 570, 574, 575, 576, 582, 583, 
598, 619, 624, 625, 627, 632, 633, 642, 
649, 653, 654, 655; Negativism 509; 
bibl. under Reynolds 

Neugebauer, H. 554ii, 559n, 560n, 597n, 
598n, 602n, 603ii; bibl. 

Nice, M. M. 504n, 533n, 541n, 559n, 
597n; bibl. 


Nominative, see Declension, Predicate, 
Subject 

Notions, see Concepts 
Nouns 510, 515, 543f.. 547f., 559, 577, 
598, 605n, 618, 631, 651; bibl. under 
Guillaume (cf. Declension, Plural, 
Possessive, Vocative); Noun com- 
pounds, see Compound nouns 
Numerals 558, 572, 597, 598; bibl. under 
Beckmann, Court 
Nursery lingo 566n, 603 

Object 518, 519, 544, 561, 562, 563, 569, 
571 

Objective statements, see Statements of 
fact 

Ogden, C. K. 625n; bibl. 

Oltuszewski, W. 559n 
Onomatopoeia 603, 610, 613, 630, 632, 
633, 641 

Opposites 625f,, 627, 634; bibl. under 
Ogden; cf. Antitheses 
Origin of language 651n; bibl. under 
Biihler, Kainz 

Originality 566, 599-603, 606, 637ii, 
639, 641, 642, 660; bibl. under Piaget 
O'Shea, M. V. 508n, 509ii, 516n, 549n, 
55011, 554n, 556n, 559n, 561 n, 562ii, 
569n, 576n, 578n, 585n, 586n, 587n; 
bibl. vol. 2 

Ownership, see Possession 
Oxford English Dictionary 629n 

Paraphrases 601, 621 
Parataxis, see Compound sentences 
Participles 57 An, 577n, 578, 579n, 585 
Parts of speech 506, 511, 524, 542-559, 
565, 566n, 573, 574, 589, 605n, 620, 
621, 623, 624, 631, 638, 643, 651 
Passive voice 588 

Past 515, 523, 532, 539, 565, 566, (573n), 
578n, 585, 586, 589n, 649, 650n; bibl. 
under Lewis; cf. Compound tenses. 
Participles, Progressive form 
Paul, H. 608 

Pavlovitch, M. 556n, 561n, 567n, 568n, 
576n, 608n, 643n; bibl. vol. 1 
Perez, B. 587n, 597n, 598; bibl., also 
vol. 2 

Perfect tense, see Compound tenses 
Persons 609, 626, 629, 631, 633, 649, 653, 
654 (cf. Names); Personal pronouns, 
see Pronouns 

Piaget, J. S09n, 563n, 637n, 638; bibl., 
also under Fisher and vol. 1 
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Plateaus 650 
Pleonasm 600, 654 
Plural 566, S67, 560, 577n, 595, 6SB 
Polarity 638, 639; bibl. under Jespersen, 
also vol. 2 under Leopold 
Possession y Posses sites 548* 558, 559, 
568, 569, 571, 580, 621, 627, 658 
Postgate, J. P. 504n 
Poverty of vocabulary 515, 523, 525, 531, 
532, 539, 543, 550, 593n, 596, 599, 600, 
603, 608, 615, 622, 628, 634, 639 
Predicate 545-549, 558ii, 579 
Prefixes 590, 599; cf. Compound verbs 
Premature correctness y see Mechanical 
imitation 

Prepositions 529, 535, 546, 551, 552, 554, 
556, 557, 561n, 568, 658 
Present 565n, 574, 576ii, 577, 578n, 584, 
586, 658; cf. Imperative y Infinitive, 
Participles, Progressive form 
Preterite, see Past 

Preyer, W. 509n, 514n, 515n, 520n, 554n, 
55611, 55811, 559n, 560n, 563n, 568n, 
57411, 575n, 576n, 577n, 579ii, 580n, 
585n, 588n, 593, 597ii, 598n, 599n, 
603n, 625ii, 626&, 643ii, 648n; bibl. 
under Gheorgov, Nausester, Wall on, 
also vol. 1 

Progressive form 577n, 578, (586n, 587n) 
Pronouns 559, 571, 621; bibl. under 
Cooley; cf. Demonstratives, Posses- 
sives, Relative 

Psittacism 648n; see Echolalia 
Psychological subject 561, 620, 659 
Pure comprehension (see Understand’ 
ing); Pure stem (see Siem-form) 

Questions 513j., 52If., 529f., 533, 535n, 
537, 543, 560, 574, 581, 582, 627, 639, 
649; bibl. under Bohn, Davis, Neuge- 
bauer, Snyder, Wallon (cf. Inter’ 
rogatives); Question and request 508, 
513 

Rate of progress 650 
Raum, O. F. 651ii 
Reindorf, B., see Hetzer 
Relative pronouns 563n 
Request and question 508, 513 
Restriction of meaning 608, 628-633, 634 
Reumuth, K. 593ii, 638n; bibl. 
Reynolds, M. M. $09n; bibl. 

Rhemes 504n 
Rhyme 655 


Richter, F. 651n; bibl. under Reumuth, 
also vol. 2 

Romanes, G. J. 504n, 639n, 643n; bibl. 
vol. 1 

Rousseau, J.'J. 599n 

Schafer, K. L., bibl. under Meumann 
Sch&fer, P. 643n; bibl.; see also vol. 1, 
p. XIII, note 22 and p. 28, note 67 
Schlag, J. 541n; bibl.; see also vol. 1, 
p. 177, note 32 
Schuchardt, H. 602ii 
Schultze, F. 643n; bibl. vol. 1 
Scupin, E. and G. 586n 
Selectiveness of imitation 637, 653, 655, 
660; bibl. under Piaget 
Self ’Consciousness^^ 559n; bibl. under 
Cooley, Gheorgov, Goodenough; cf. 
Egocentrism 

Semantics, ^‘general” 593, 607; cf. 
Meaning 

Sentence adverbs 509, 510, 511, 512, 513, 
515, 539, 540, 550, 554, 560, 570, 625, 
632, 642, 654 (cf. Negation); ’Uwrds 
643 (see One-word sentences in Table 
of Contents) 

Separable prefixes, see Compound verbs 
Shifters 558n, 559n, 605, 608n, 631 
Siblings 559n, 651n 
Smith, M. E. 533n, 556 q, 558n, 567n, 
568n, 574n, 588n, 651n; bibl., also 
vol. 1 

Snyder, A. D. 51 In, 513n, 515n, 540n, 
560n; bibl. 

Social drill, training, see Mechanical 
imitation 

Sperber, H. 605n, 608n; bibl. 
Spontaneous creations, see Originality 
Stages 651 

Stalnaker, E. 532n; bibl. 

Statements of fact 510, 515, 523, 531f; 
S38fi, 581, 584, 598, 618, 620, 636, 638, 
651 

Stem’form 565ii, 574, 575, 576, 577, 658 
Stern, C. and W., Preface; 504n, 508n, 
509n, 514, 524n, 531n, 540n, 541n, 
549n, 554n, 556n, 558n, 559n, 561 n, 
562n, 563n, 565n, 566n, 567n, 568n, 
569n, 570n, 573n, 574n, 576n, 585n, 
586n, 588n, 593, 596n, 599n, 600n, 
602n, 603, 605n, 606n, 625n, 626xi, 
627n, 638n, 643, 644, 646n, 647n, 648ii, 
650, 651; bibl. under Bloch, Neuge- 
bauer, Piaget, Wallon, also vol. 1 
Stevenson, A. 603n; bibl. vol. 2 
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Storing 646f., 648n 

Stress 517. 518, 519, 520, 523, 524, 525, 
529, 531, 534, 535, 538, 540, 544, 558, 
559n, 561 n, 565, 568, 600 
Subject 518, 519, 543, 561, 562, 563, 569, 
571, 581, 649 
Subjunctive 588 

Subordination, see Complex sentences 
Sucking 651 n 
Suffixes 556n, 558n, 599 
Sully, J. 518n, 531n, 556n, 558n, 560n, 
561 n, 566, 588n, 602n, 608n, 609n, 
625n, 627n, 636, 644; bibl. vol. 2 
Superlative, see Comparison 
Synonyms 609, 612, 614, 619, 620, 625, 
630, 631, 632, 641, 642, 645, 653, 654, 
656, 660 

Taine, H. 593n, 609n 
Tappolet, E. 566n, 585n, 599n, 603n, 
606n, 651n; bibl. 

Taube, von 559n, 603n 
Temporal auxiliaries 579, 580, 581, 587 
Tenses, see Compound, Future, Past, 
Present 

Terminal unvoicing 657 
Terracini, B., bibl. under V® Congr6s 
Tiedemann, D. 574n; bibl. vol. 1 
Tihany, L. C. 579n; bibl. 

I'ime 554, 560, 598, 610; bibl. under 
Court; cf. Adverbs, Future, Past 
Togel, H. 556n, 562n 
Tracy, F. 605n; bibl, vol. 2 
Transfer of meaning 608, 612, 614, 617, 
618, 623 
Translation 655 

Treitel, L. 558n, 593n, 603n; bibl. 
Tretticn, A. W. 524n, 541n, 559n, 638n, 
651; bibl. 

Understanding before speaking 566, 606, 
629, 636, 639, 640, 643-647, 650, 651, 
655; bibl. under Schafer 
Unvoicing of final consonants, see Ter- 
minal 


Usnadze, D. 593n; bibl. 

Velten, H. V. 562n, 605n, 650n; bibl. 
vol. 2 

Vendryes, J. 576n, 579n, 598n, 637n; 
bibl. vol. 1 

Verbs 506, 515, 531, S45, 552, 573, 574, 
580, 589, 598n, 622; bibl. under Guil- 
laume (cf. Compound verbs and indi- 
vidual tenses); strong, 565, 586, 599; 
weak, 565, 566, 586, 599, 650n 
Vicarious verb, see (to) do 
Vocabulary 533n, 562n, 593n, 599, 602, 
605, 612, 631, 634, 637, 660; bibl. 
under Nice; cf. Poverty 
Vocative 515, 519, 535, 540, 555, 560, 
568, 576n 

Volition 508, 509, 510, 514n, 515, 518, 
526, 531. 533f., 536, 546n, 547, 560, 
574, 575n, 576n, 581, 584, 578, 592, 598, 
605, 618, 620, 622, 632, 633, 638, 641, 
649; bibl. under Meumann, Reu- 
muth; cf. Imperative 

Wallon, H. 560n; bibl. 

Warnings, see Imperative, Negation 
Weisgerber, L. 593n, 602n; bibl. 

Weiss, A. P. 638; bibl. 

Whispered articulation 633 
White, A. M. 651n; bibl. 

Will, see Volition, Wish 
Winkler, E. 593n; bibl. 

Wish, see Imperative, Request, Volition 
Wislitzky, S., see Hetzer 
Word -formation (see Back-formation, 
Compound nouns and verbs, Deriva- 
tives) ; -order 561, 563n, 659 
Wundt, W. 574n, 593n, 603n, 608n, 639n; 
bibl. under Biihler, also vol. 1 

Yearbook, bibl. vol. 2 under National 
Society 

Zsirai, M. 579n; bibl. under Tihany 








